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«LA CHAIR ET LE SANG» 
ENCORE SUR L'AUTHENTICITÉ DU TRAITÉ D'ATHÉNAGORE 


PAR 


BERNARD POUDERON 


Dans un article récent,! H. E. Lona défendait la thése de R. Grant et 
E. Gallicet? selon laquelle le 7raité sur la résurrection attribué à l'apolo- 
giste Athénagore serait inauthentique. Son étude se veut un complément 
de celle de Gallicet, et repose toute entiére sur un paralléle des emplois 
du mot oág£ (joint ou non au mot aiu) dans l'un et l'autre ouvrage. 

Lona a tout à fait raison de soutenir que l'auteur de la Supplique et 
celui du Traité (à supposer qu'il ne s'agisse pas du méme!) n'emploient 
pas le mot oápgt dans le méme champ sémantique. En effet, dans la Sup- 
plique, le mot oóp£, à quelques exceptions prés, désigne les tendances 
charnelles de l'individu (emploi 1), tandis que dans le Traité, il s'appli- 
que exclusivement à la substance matérielle du corps (emploi 2). 


Sup. XXI, 1-3: capxottófic, charnel, en parlant des dieux (emploi 
I); 

XXI, 4: cápxa Aauvew, prendre chair (allusion à l'in- 
carnation) (emploi 2); 

XXIV, 5: Ttov capxóc, (se montrer) inférieur à la chair 
(emploi 1); 

XXVII, 1: Yérveo0a« o&pE, devenir chair, c'est-à-dire charnel 
(emploi 1); 

XXXI, 4: OovAsóetv capxt, etre esclave de la chair (emploi 
ly; 

XXXI, 4: o0X (QG G&pxtc xàv Excguev, «dans la mesure oü 


nous ne serons plus chair, méme si nous conser- 
vons notre chair» (emplois 1 et 2); 

XXXIII, 6: tiv oápxa mTpÓóc oápxa xotwovíav, passage cor- 
rompu, faisant allusion au commerce charnel 
(emplois 1 et 2 mélés); 

XXXIV, 3: capx&v &vÜpumnixov &rteoÜat, goüter de la chair 
humaine (ernploi 2). 


Tr. VI, S: cáp, la chair de l'individu qui réclame des ali- 
ments (emploi 2); 
VIT. 2: oápt, la chair que forme la nourriture par l'assi- 


milation (emrnploi 2); 
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VII, 3: oápt ( X 2), la chair de l'individu, sujette aux vi- 
cissitudes de la santé (emploi 2); 

VIII, 2: oápxec, les chairs humaines comme páture 
(o&pxac ... eic Bpoow) (emploi 2); 

VIII, 3: oápxec, idem (sapxGv á&vÜpcyrov &vOpcmouc ue- 
«aoxseiv) (emploi 2); 

XVII, 2: oápxec, les chairs comme parties du corps (avec 


les os ...) (emploi 2). 


D'autre part, dans la Supplique figure (une seule fois) le mot xpéac, 
qui n'apparait pas dans le Traité: 


Sup. XXXV, l: xpeGw &vÜpcmnuxGov mácacÜat, se repaitre de 
chairs humaines (emploi 2). 


L'examen du contexte dans lequel est employé successivement le mot 
cápt, montre que ses différents emplois correspondent à des besoins dif- 
férents, et qu'il est tout à fait naturel que dans son exposé digestif (V 
à VIII) ou la référence à la formation de l'embryon (XVII, 2), l'auteur 
du Traité emploie le mot oáp& exclusivement pour désigner la substance 
charnelle de l'individu, ce qui forme sa masse corporelle, et qui peut 
éventuellement servir de nourriture à d'autres animaux ou à d'autres 
hommes. A l'inverse, quant il s'agit dans la Supplique de dénoncer le 
caractere charnel des divinités paiennes, des anges infidéles ou des hom- 
mes, le méme mot prend une acception différente, pour désigner les ten- 
dances pécheresses de l'individu. Remarquons toutefois que l'emploi du 
mot o&p& au sens de substance charnelle, n'est pas absent de la Suppli- 
que, puisqu' on le trouve en XXXI, 4 («méme si nous conservons notre 
chair») et XXXIV, 3 («goüter à de la chair humaine»). 

Ce type de variations du champ sémantique d'un mot, comme le re- 
connait d'ailleurs Lona,? est trés banal, et fréquent chez un méme 
auteur, souvent dans un méme ouvrage, parfois dans une méme phrase. 
Ainsi Tertullien, dans son propre De resurrectione, emploie le mot chair 
(caro), tantót pour désigner les tendances charnelles de l'individu, tan- 
tót pour désigner la substance corporelle destinée à ressusciter.^ I] est 
plus intéressant de constater que l'emploi 1 (les tendances charnelles de 
l'individu) est absent du Traité sur la résurrection, dont l'auteur préfére 
employer le vocabulaire philosophique des passions (£vóetat, «petat, xáOn, 
ópéEetc, xivfjoetc, ópuat). Mais ce choix peut s'expliquer par une double 
nécessité: d'une part, l'auteur du 7raité se trouvait dans l'impossibilité 
d'utiliser le mot aég£ pour désigner les instincts du corps (oópa), dans 
un ouvrage qui repose entiérement sur la distinction corps-áàme (oópa, 
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Qux); dans cette logique, les instincts sont le fait du corps (cópa),* et 
invoquer la chair, cette réalité biologique soumise aux nécessités de la 
digestion et de la croissance, ne produirait qu'obscurité. D'autre part, 
le Traité sur la résurrection est oeuvre de sophistique: c'est une argumen- 
tation rigoureusement établie qui use des termes de la philosophie et de 
la logique, seuls recevables par un public d'intellectuels dans un débat 
de type éristique; et le recours au vocabulaire des passions emprunté en 
partie au stoicisme," de préférence à la discrimination biblique de la 
chair et de l'esprit, est tout à fait naturel en pareil cas. Le vocabulaire 
philosophique des passions n'est d'ailleurs pas absent de la Supplique;* 
il s'ajoute simplement à la terminologie biblique de la chair et du sang, 
parfois au sein d'une méme phrase.? 

Une objection d'un autre type a été soulevée par H. Lona; les deux 
auteurs utiliseraient deux expressions différentes pour désigner le méme 
acte d'anthropophagie: 


— xpt&v xácac0o, dans la Supplique XXXVI, 3; 
— ocapxóàv uexaoxtiv, dans le Traité VIII, 3. 


Faisons d'abord remarquer que l'argument ne serait pas décisif méme 
s'il était fondé: il ne s'agit ici que de deux passages, et l'emploi isolé 
d'une expression, quelle qu'elle soit, ne peut pas étre jugé caractéristi- 
que d'un auteur. Mais l'observation est mal fondée: on ne peut en aucun 
cas dire que la chair, en tant que nourriture, est désignée par le mot xpéaq 
dans la Supplique, et le mot oógc£ dans le Traité, parce que le mot oápt 
apparait aussi dans la Supplique en ce sens précis: capxáv &vÜpurixov &r- 
«90a. (XXXIV, 3). Cela n'a évidemment pas échappé à Lona, qui réfute 
par avance une éventuelle objection en soutenant que l'expression est 
employée ici métaphoriquement.'^ Mais la métaphore, que suppose en 
effet la rétorsion de l'accusation de cannibalisme, n'exige pas de voca- 
bulaire spécifique. Bien au contraire, les Chrétiens, en renvoyant cette 
accusation aux paiens, avaient sans doute soin d'utiliser l'expression 
méme qu'ils s'entendaient appliquer. Or, l'expression ocapxóv 
&vOpcrtixàv &rteo0o est coutumiére pour désigner les repas de chair hu- 
maine; seuls varient le verbe et la forme de l'adjectif. On trouve ainsi 
chez Justin &vOpcomsíov capxGvw op, et chez Théophile c«pxóv 
&vOpc (vv épériteotos. '? I] n'est pas indifférent que l'auteur du Traité en 
utilise une similaire (capxóv &vOponov uexaoyxctv: VIII, 3), quand il évo- 
que l'hypothése de l'absorption de la chair humaine par un étre humain: 
n'a-t-il pas lui aussi en vue les odieuses accusations lancées contre les 
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Chrétiens? !* Force est donc de constater qu'Athénagore, dans la Suppli- 
que, utilise indistinctement, pour désigner les chairs devenues viandes, 
les mots oáp£ et xpéac au pluriel. Aucun de ces deux emplois n'est plus 
significatif que l'autre, et nul ne peut soutenir durablement que dans un 
méme contexte (c'est-à-dire la condamnation de l'anthropophagie), 
l'auteur de la Supplique emploie exclusivement le mot xpéac, tandis que 
celui du 7raité emploie le mot oágE. 

Il faut d'ailleurs relativiser l'intérét de tels paralléles pour déterminer 
l'authenticité ou la non-authenticité d'un ouvrage. L'Apologeticum et 
le De resurrectione de Tertullien comportent des variations de vocabu- 
laire tout à fait similaires à celles qu'on peut constater dans la Supplique 
et le Traité d' Athénagore; à titre d'exemple, Tertullien, dans son Apo!o- 
geticum, évite d'employer le mot resurrectio,'? alors qu'il l'utilise plus 
d'une centaine de fois dans le De resurrectione. Tertullien avait sans 
doute à ceeur de ne pas choquer le public paien de son apologie par l'em- 
ploi d'un mot frappé alors du ridicule: '$ un auteur doit s'adapter à un 
public, à une cause, à une démonstration. Il en va de méme pour la Sup- 
plique et le Traité d' Athénagore: adressés à des publics différents, visant 
des buts différents," les deux ouvrages, qui n'appartiennent pas au 
méme genre, usent nécessairement tantót d'une terminologie différente 
pour désigner les mémes réalités, tantót d'une méme terminologie pour 
désigner des réalités différentes. Mais comme les divergences signalées 
par les uns ou les autres '? ne sont pas insurmontables, et qu'on peut leur 
opposer l'emploi de nombre de termes et expressions communs, il n'y 
a pas lieu d'y attacher trop d'importance. Aussi conclurons-nous que les 
variations sémantiques du mot oóp£ relevées par H. Lona, moins signifi- 
catives qu'il ne le dit, ne permettent aucunement de «postuler pour le 
Traité sur la résurrection un autre auteur qu'Athénagore». 


NOTES 


! *'Bemerkungen zu Athenagoras und Pseudo-Athenagoras', VC 42 (1988), 352-363. 

?^ 'Athenagoras or Pseudo-Athenagoras', HTR 47 (1954), 121-129; *Athenagoras o 
Pseudo-Athenagoras' et *Ancora sullo Pseudo-Athenagoras', Rivista di Filologia, 1976, 
420-435 et 1977, 21-42. Nous avons répondu à R. Grant et à E. Gallicet dans notre propre 
article: *L'authenticité du Traité sur la résurrection attribué à l'apologiste Athénagore', 
VC 40 (1986), 226-244. L. W. Barnard partage notre point de vue; cf. en dernier lieu: *The 
authenticity of Athenagoras' De ressurrectione', Stud. Patr. XV, 1984, 39-49. Voir encore 
B. af Hàállstróm, Carnis resurrectio. The Interpretation of a Credal Formula, Helsinki, 
1988, pp. 42-44, qui nous donne raison. 
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* Cf. art.cit., 361. 

* Par ex. De Res. X, XI, etc. 

5 "Evóeta: VII, 4; XV, 7; xptía: X, 3; XII, 1-5; &vóstot xai xpetat: VII, 1; XXI, 1 et 4; 
XXIII, 5; xá0n: XV, 7; XIX, 3; XXI, 4, 5 et 8; ópeEu: XXI, 2-4; XXIII, 4; x(vnowu: XXI, 
2-4; XXII, 4-5; óguf; XII, 8; XXI, 3; XXII, 4 et 5. 

$ XII, 8: «l'àme ... gouverne les élans du corps». 

^ Surl'influence du stoicisme dans le Traité sur la résurrection, cf. mon ouvrage Athé- 
nagore d'Athénes, philosophe chrétien (à paraitre). 

* [Iáfoc: XXI, 1; ópeE: XXI, 1; x(vnou: XXV, 1 et XXVII, 1; ópuf:: XXXVI, 2; en re- 
vanche, l'expression £vóetxt xoi xpetat n'y figure pas. 

*. XXI, I: «des étres de chair, faits de sang, de sperme et de passions, colére et désir». 
! Cf. note 21, p. 363: «Leg. 34, 2 ist in übertragenem Sinn gemeint». Dans ce passage 
(XXXIV, 3), Athénagore renvoie au monde paien l'accusation d'anthropophagie: «Ce 
qu'on appelle se nourrir de chair humaine, c'est ... violer les lois existantes» — par allu- 
sion aux vers d'Hésiode, Op. 277-278: «Que les poissons, les fauves, les oiseaux ailés se 
dévorent, puisqu'il n'est point de justice parmi eux», souvent cités: Irénée, Haer. V, 24, 
2; Clément, Strom. I, 29, 181. 

! ÁCf.]la réplique d'Attale à ses bourreaux: «Voyez, ce que vous faites, c'est manger des 
hommes» (apud Eusebe, H.E. V, 1, 52). | 

? ] Apol. XXVI, 7 et 2 Apol. XII, 2. 

17? Ad Aut. III, 4. 

1^ Tr. VIII, 3: condamnation trés forte de l'anthropophagie, à rapprocher de Sup. III, 
1; XXXI, 1; XXXV-XXXXVI. Tr. XVIII, 5: allusion aux justes persécutés; à rapprocher 
de Sup. XXXI, 2. 

!'5 Trois emplois du mot resurrectio (48, 7 et 13; 50, 11); trois emplois du verbe resurgere 
(48, 9 — deux fois; 21, 20). L'examen du chapitre 48 est particulierement révélateur: à 
cóté des emplois signalés des mots resurrectio et resurgere (six occurences au total), on 
trouve toute une série de termes plus vagues, qui évoquent la méme réalité: exhiberi (48, 
5); redire (48, 2-3); reddere (48, 9); reducere (48, 1); reformari (48, 3); repraesentari (48, 
3); restaurari (48, 3); restitui (48, 12); restitutio (48, 4); revocari (48, 2); rursus esse (48, 5). 
'5 Cf, Tertullien, Apol. 48, 1; M. Félix, Oct. XI, 1-2; Celse apud Origene, C.C. V, 14; 
etc. 

"7  C'est-à-dire, d'une part l'empereur et le public paien, dans un discours apologétique 
et protreptique; d'autre part, un public d'intellectuels éclairés, peut-étre déjà proches du 
christianisme, pour les mettre en garde contre la propagande gnostique. Cf. notre ouvrage 
à paraitre, déjà cité. 

!! Art. de Grant et Gallicet cités; notre réponse dans l'article *L'authenticité du Traité 
sur la résurrection', déjà cité. 
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FROM ALEXANDRIA TO ROME: 
THE VALENTINIAN CONNECTION TO THE INCORPORATION 
OF EXORCISM AS A PREBAPTISMAL RITE 


BY 


ELIZABETH A. LEEPER 


During Christianity's earliest years, according to the New Testament 
witness, it was not difficult to become a member of the fledgling Chris- 
tian Church. In front of synagogues and amidst marketplaces, one of 
the evangelists, such as Peter or Paul, would preach the good news of 
salvation in Christ Jesus, calling upon the gathering crowds to repent 
and be baptized (Acts 2.14-42; 3.12-4.4). Sometimes the message was 
given individually, as when Philip gave private instruction to the 
queen's eunuch, baptizing him in a nearby river (Acts 8.26-39). Whether 
to large crowds, small groups, or single seekers of truth, the book of 
Acts reports that the Christian gospel was taught and people were added 
to the new and rapidly growing church by baptism (cf. Acts 16.31-34; 
13.15-44). Instruction and repentance were the primary criteria for 
membership. 

By the third century, however, we find an elaborate apparatus in 
place in the form of the catechumenate and its concomitant rites to 
prepare people for baptism and entrance into the Christian community. 
The period of instruction is lengthy, usually for three years or more, and 
preparation includes prayer, fasting, and a series of antidemonic rites, 
such as exorcism, all geared to ensure that the candidate is fit in heart 
and mind to receive the sacrament of new birth. 

The fully-developed exorcism ritual found in the Apostolic Tradition, 
circa 215, is the earliest example we have in which exorcism has been in- 
corporated as an essential element of the baptismal process in the 
mainstream Christian Church. Yet there is no evidence from the second 
century to suggest that this has been a standard practice of the Roman 
church.' Whence and when did exorcism as a baptismal ritual come? 
The earliest evidence, from Theodotus, gives us a clue both as to the 
origins of prebaptismal exorcism and as to how the rite came to be a 
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fundamental part of the rituals of the Roman church. We find a com- 
mon element between Theodotus of Alexandria and the mainline church 
at Rome in the person of Valentinus, second century Christian teacher 
and gnostic. It was Valentinus himself, we would like to postulate, who 
brought the exorcistic practices of a branch of the Alexandrian church 
to Rome, where they were incorporated into the Roman ritual, a ritual 
that eventually became standard throughout the Christian world. 


Alexandria 


Theodotus, a pupil of Valentinus, was active in Alexandria as a Chris- 
tian gnostic teacher, c. 140-160. Excerpts of his teaching have been pre- 
served for us by Clement of Alexandria,? and remain an important 
source for Valentinian gnosticism. Amonst the excerpts (Exc. 67-86) is 
evidence for Theodotian baptismal practices, interpreted in terms of 
gnostic cosmology and soteriology. Although there is evidence of a 
growing concern about evil spirits, the Theodotian rite contains the 
earliest known evidence explicitly stating the need to rid a person of all 
evil spirits before baptism. 

According to Theodotus, all human beings are subject to Fate, invisi- 
ble Powers that are ascendent at the time of a person's birth (Exc. 69). 
These Powers are both beneficent and maleficent, fighting for and 
against one; however the good Powers are not sufficient to rescue 
human beings and save them from slavery to the evil Powers (Exc. 72- 
73). Only the Savior Christ can break the bonds of Fate, transferring 
human beings from its dominion to himself, and it is in baptism that this 
release takes effect (Exc. 77-78). Baptism chases away the demons (i.e., 
the evil Powers and Principalities), breaks the bonds of Fate, and incor- 
porates a person into Christ, thus transferring him or her from death 
into life. Baptism involves renouncing the evil Powers (&rocaccouévov 
Tuv toig rovnpat; "Ápxoic), who, upon the neophyte's rising from the 
baptismal waters, no longer have control but are forced to shudder in- 
stead. From enslavement to demons, the neophyte is now a servant of 
God and lord of the unclean spirits (xai xóptog &xaÜéptov Aéyecot 
Ilveugóxow; Exc. 77). 

While in the baptismal waters, the convert also is sealed in the Name 
of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. This seal is a sign of 
ownership as the new Christian bears the Name of God and is reformed 
in the image of the Spirit. Furthermore, the seal also places the person 
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beyond demonic threats, releasing him or her from the realm of corrup- 
tion (Exc. 80, 86).* 

This does not happen automatically, however. It is possible for 
unclean spirits to enter the baptismal waters with the candidate, in 
which case the demons also receive the seal and are, in effect, sealed 
within the person, so that no future cure is possible (Exc. 83).? In order 
to avoid this tragic situation, Theodotus proposes a regimen of fasting, 
prayer, laying on of hands, and kneeling (9t& coüco vrocetot, Oefjoenc, 
eüxa(, «foci;  xetpGv, YovuxAtaíat, Oct duy?) (fix xóouou' xoi 'féx 
ctóp.axoc Aeóvxcov"" &vaadooexat; Exc. 84). There is uncertainty as to what 
precisely was done with the hands. Sagnard emendis the text with 0£oetc 
xttpóv, suggesting that there was an imposition of hands, most likely as 
an exorcistic rite.5 Wa» do know that the water was exorcized, gaining 
both the power to separate the inferior elements (usually understood as 
meaning the power ;o ward off evil)' and to sanctify (Oüxcoc xai x0 05op, 
xai t0 éEopxióuevov xai xó Dértopua Yvwóuevov, o9 póvov xcop«(5» e 1ó 
Xeipov, &ÀAÀ& xai &ytxouóv npocAau ve; Exc. 82). Probst believes that this 
is evidence of baptismal exorcism in the midsecond century, as he links 
the exorcism of the baptismal water with the exorcism of the baptismal 
candidates: Wurde aber das Taufwasser exorzisiert, so ist die 
Beschwórung des Tüuflings um so wahrscheinlicher.* Dólger disagrees 
with using the fact of the exorcized water as an affirmation of the prac- 
tice of exorcizing the candidates, but he does concede that the founda- 
tion of baptismal exorcism was present at that time in the 
presupposition of most Christians that the unbaptized were under the 
influence of and possessed by evil spirits. When we consider 
Theodotus' fear about evil spirits entering the baptismal waters with the 
candidate, it is a matter of course that the remedies he proposes im- 
mediately after voicing this concern would be antidemonic in nature. 
Since the first century the laying on of hands upon a demoniac in con- 
junction with an adjuration commanding the demon to flee was a 
standard exorcistic practice. Moreover, it would be natural to combine 
various antidemonic techniques and use all available resources, both 
human and divine, to rid the person of all demonic influence. Thus the 
candidate fasts, God is entreated, and someone with authority lays on 
hands and exorcizes. No source of power remains untouched in an ef- 
fort to ensure spiritual purity. 

Of equal importance with the baptismal washing is the attainment of 
gnosis—knowledge of who we were, what we have become, and where 
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we are going, the secrets of birth and rebirth (Exc. 73). Despite the 
gnostic affirmation that knowledge comes through revelation, the Nag 
Hammadi documents show that gnosis was attained not only by direct 
revelation, but also through the writings and the instruction of those 
who already posessed such wisdom. Most likely there was a period of 
instruction before baptism, when the convert gained the knowledge 
necessary for salvation. In order to ensure that the canditate was truly 
prepared for the spiritual transformation that lay ahead, it is highly 
likely that an interrogation either preceded or was part of the baptismal 
ceremony. 

Thus we find the various elements that comprised the baptismal ritual 
known to Theodotus: catechesis, interrogation, exorcism, renunciation, 
baptism, and sealing. The new convert wishing to enter the church 
under Theodotus' tutelage would receive instruction about the Christian 
faith from a Valentinian perspective, attaining the necessary gnosis; 
would spend time in fasting and prayer, probably with hands imposed 
in exorcism, in addition to personally renouncing all evil Powers; would 
be examined as to his or her knowledge of the wisdom being imparted; 
and finally would descend into the baptismal waters, be sealed in the 
Name of the Trinity, and rise again as a gnostic Christian. 

From beginning to end an antidemonic theme runs through the pro- 
cess. It is Fate, that union of malevolent Powers, that initially enslaves 
a person, and without the proper precautions those unclean spirits that 
are identified with the evil Powers can become permanently sealed so 
that the bonds of Fate can never be broken. The training received, 
whether it be instruction or exorcism, is all aimed at freeing one from 
demonic control, and, as a further measure, the water itself is exorcized 
(xà &£opxilóuevov) to help separate one from all evil. Even after baptism 
the new Christian is warned to put on the armor of Christ in order to 
**quench the darts of the devil" (Exc. 85). 

The traditional view of the gnostics is that they taught that spirituals 
or pneumatics were saved automatically, by nature (cf. Ireneaus, Adv. 
Haer. 1.6.2), but the concern that Theodotus evinces over the power of 
evil spirits, even following baptism and the attainment of gnosis, belies 
this assumption. It is apparent that no class of person, no degree of 
Christian, is exempt from danger. Fasting and prayer, exorcism and 
renunciation, baptism and sealing, are prescribed for all. The evil 
Powers are cunning, and careful vigilance is needed to thwart them and 
thus obtain the seal that saves. 
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Rome 


Even though there was a growing tradition in the second century 
associating unclean spirits with the unbaptized, the excerpts of 
Theodotus contain the earliest known evidence for the practice of ex- 
pelling evil spirits before proceeding to the baptismal waters and thus 
for the intimate association of exorcism with baptism. Theodotus, how- 
ever, was a Valentinian, and his teaching probably reflects what went 
on in the Valentinian gnostic groups in Alexandria, not necessarily the 
practices of the mainstream Christian church of Clement.'^ The first 
clear association of exorcism with baptism in the Catholic Church oc- 
curs in the Apostolic Tradition, commonly attributed to Hippolytus of 
Rome, c. 215.!! Here we find the catechumenate fully established with 
clear procedures laid down for the enrollment, instruction, proximate 
preparation, and baptism of the convert. Again we find antidemonic ex- 
hortations and rites from beginning to end, with investigations con- 
ducted as to the candidate's spiritual purity and preparedness at several 
points in the process. 

The first such examination is upon enrollment, when the candidates 
are questioned about their lives hitherto. Anyone who at this early junc- 
ture is found to have a demon is forbidden catechetical instruction until 
he or she has been purified (&xv àé ct; G6aí(uova Éyn, 0t0a0xéc0c uv tiiv 
eüdéQetav, u7| mpocóeyéo0n O& sig xotwwíav xpiv àv xafapic0r; AT 16.8). 
Three years of instruction follow this first determination of degree of 
cleanliness, during which time the teacher prays and lays hands upon the 
catechumens before dismissal (AT 19.1). 

Those who are chosen to be baptized are set aside from the others for 
a period of time preceding the Great Vigil of Easter, when baptisms 
traditionally took place. From this time until the Vigil, the candidates 
for baptism receive daily instruction and daily exorcism, the last exor- 
cism being administered by the bishop himself (AT 20.3). Here again, 
those who are not found to be pure are put aside because the strange 
spirit continues to hide itself within them (si quis autem non est bonus 
(xaAóc) aut non est purus (xaBapóc), ponatur seorsum, quia non audivit 
verbum in fide (río), quia impossibile ut alienus se abscondat semper; 
AT 20.4). On Friday and Saturday of Holy Week, the candidates fast, 
and on Saturday they pray together kneeling and are once more exor- 
cized by the bishop, who lays hands upon them while adjuring the evil 
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spirits to flee, breathes on their faces, and seals their foreheads, ears, 
and noses (AT 20.7-8). Finally, on Easter Eve, the candidates renounce 
Satan (&rot&ocouat caxavüc; AT 21.9), are anointed with exorcized oil, 
called the Oil of Exorcism (Z£opxwpuóc), while the priest commands all 
evil spirits to depart (AT 21.7, 10), go down naked into the water, and 
are baptized while making a threefold interrogation and confession of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (AT 21.12-18). They are then anointed 
with the Oil of Thanksgiving (eoxagtocía; AT 21.19) and sealed in confir- 
mation (AT 22.1-3), 

We find many of the same elements—instruction, exorcism, fasting, 
prayer, renunciation, interrogation, baptism, sealing—in the Apostolic 
Tradition that we found in Theodotus. The rites have been expanded or, 
at least, are described in greater detail here, but there is nothing 
radically new in the ritual itself. We do not find the theological explana- 
tions that obscure our view of the Theodotian ritual, and it can safely 
be assumed that Hippolytus and most of the Roman church would not 
agree with the cosmology and theological interpretations of Theodotus. 

Despite the different styles and purposes of these two documents, the 
similarity that is apparent between them is remarkable and cannot be at- 
tributed either to chance or to the assumption that Dix makes that the 
rites of the Roman church were *'typical of the practice of the Great 
Church everywhere in the second century.'''? Certainly the pattern of 
teaching and baptism was normative within Christianity, but given both 
the paucity of second century evidence for actual baptismal practices 
beyond the demand for instruction, washing in water, and, in many 
places, fasting, and what we do know about the diversity that character- 
ized second century Christian communities, it cannot be assumed that 
antidemonic elements were found everywhere that early. It is only in the 
third century that indications of a more fully articulated baptismal 
ceremony and of the widespread acceptance of practices such as renun- 
ciation and exorcism appear, and even then they scarcely can be con- 
sidered universal. 

This leaves us, however, with the necessity of trying to account for 
the similarity between the rites of Theodotus and Hippolytus, between 
second century Alexandria and third century Rome, leading us to Valen- 
tinus, the second century conduit between these two metropolises of the 
Roman Empire and centers of the Christian faith. 
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Valentinus 


Valentinus, Christian gnostic and teacher, was, according to 
Epiphanius, from the seacoast town of Phrebonis in Egypt, whence he 
moved to Alexandria to receive a Greek education (ZZJaer. 31.2). His 
followers, Clement tells us, claimed that Valentinus was a student of 
Theudas, who himself was a disciple of the apostle Paul (Strom. 
VII.17.106). As Anne McGuire warns us, this report must be taken with 
at least a grain of salt, closely linked as it is to the Valentinian claim to 
apostolic authority.'? It is likely, however, that Valentinus became a 
Christian in Egypt, a conclusion that is supported by the fact that 
Valentinus was a Christian teacher in Rome, an unlikely position for 
one newly converted. Clement also tells us that Valentinus was a con- 
temporary of Basilides, both of whom were active in Alexandria during 
Hadrian's reign (A.D. 117-138) (Strom. VII.17.106). During the 
episcopacy of Hyginus (A.D. 136-140), Valentinus moved to Rome, 
where he flourished as a Christian teacher under Pius (A.D. 140-155) 
into the time of Anicetus (A.D. 155-166) (Irenaus, Adv. Haer. III.4.3). 
Tertullian places Valentinus in Rome under Eleutherius (A.D. 175-189) 
but this is clearly wrong, especially since he also says that Valentinus 
was in Rome during the reign of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161) (Praes. 
30), which accords with both Clement and Irenaeus. Thus we can date 
Valentinus! stay in Rome to A.D. 138-160.'* 

While attestations from the heresiologists as to Valentinus' presence 
in Alexandria and Rome are generally considered reliable, reports of his 
activities and of his relationship with the church in Rome must be ex- 
amined far more cautiously. Justin, a contemporary of Valentinus in 
Rome, makes no mention of him in his First Apology. Since he does 
discuss Marcion as a man aided by devils, currently teaching people to 
deny God (7 Apol. 58), and lists him with Simon Magus and Meander 
as subjects of a treatise of his against heretics (7 Apol. 26; this treatise 
is no longer extant), this silence regarding Valentinus is most puzzling 
and leads us to believe that at the time of the writing of the Apology 
(c. 148), Justin either did not consider Valentinus a heretic or had 
simply not heard of him. Later, in his Dialogue with Trypho (c. 155- 
161), he does include the Valentinians amongst his list of heretics who 
call themselves Christians, yet whom he claims are outside **our'' com- 
munion (Dial. 35); it is important to note, however, that he does not 
name Valentinus himself. Apparently between the First Apology and 
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the Dialogue a distinction was being made, at least by some Christian 
teachers such as Justin, between **us"' and **them,"' and an effort was 
being exerted to distinguish *'heretics" from true Christians. 

Our next report about Valentinus comes from Irenaeus, who com- 
pares both Valentinus and Marcion with Polycarp, who visited Rome c. 
154.5 Polycarp, according to Irenaeus, was responsible for causing 
many people to turn away from the previously mentioned heretics (in- 
cluding Valentinus and Marcion) *'to the Church of God" (sig cw 
ixxAnoí(av tob 000). Irenaeus then continues with anecdotes about John's 
encounter with Cerinthus in the bathhouse (*'Let us fly lest even the 
bathhouse collapse, because Cerinthus, the enemy of truth, is within") 
and Polycarp's retort to Marcion (''I recognize [you], I recognize the 
first-born of Satan'' (éxtyvooxo Éxtytvoxo tóv xpotótoxov toO catavà) 
(Adv. Haer. 1II.3.4). The overall impression that Irenaeus wants to con- 
vey is that both Valentinus and Marcion were heretics, enemies of the 
true Church, whom Polycarp, the honored martyr, confronted, expos- 
ing their lies and converting many of their followers. A closer examina- 
tion, however, shows that Irenaeus' judgment against Valentinus is 
based upon ''guilt by association" only—there is no evidence that 
Polycarp ever encountered or condemned Valentinus, but by linking 
Valentinus and Marcion in his readers' minds, Irenaeus hopes also to 
link their condemnation. Thus we have not Polycarp's judgment of 
Valentinus (c. 154), but Irenaeus! condemnation of Valentinus (c. 180), 
a full generation later. 

Moreover, Gerd Lüdemann, in his compelling analysis of Valentinus 
and Marcion in Rome, carefully examines the relevant text and con- 
cludes that Irenaeus' assertion that Polycarp converted many of Valen- 
tinus' and Marcion's followers belongs to a different level of tradition 
than the stories about John and Cerinthus or Polycarp and Marcion. 
Irenaeus sees Polycarp as the champion against heresy, the stedfast 
witness (rnartys) to the truth, who, far superior to Valentinus and Mar- 
cion, not only defends the faith but also seeks out heretics in order to 
return them to the true Church. As Lüdemann points out, this conclu- 
sion scarcely fits the situation; indeed, even Irenaeus later says that 
Polycarp viewed heretics with such horror that he refused to have any 
communication with them (Adv. Haer. III.3.4). Once Irenaeus' 
testimony about Polycarp is discounted, the question of whether or not 
Marcion and Valentinus were considered heretics around A.D. 150, 
Lüdemann concludes, must be denied: Die oben gestellte Frage, ob 
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Irenàus haer. I1I1,3,4 belegt, dass Marcion und Valentin um 150 n. Chr. 
in Rom als Hüretiker galten, muss daher verneint werden.'* 
Following Irenaeus, we also have two reports from Tertullian con- 
cerning Valentinus. In his Prescription Against Heretics, Tertullian 
links Valentinus and Marcion together as believers in the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church until, due to restless curiosity, they were expelled more 
than once (donec ob inquietam semper curiositatem, qua fratres quoque 
vitiabant, semel et iterum eiecti; Praes. Haer. 30.2). In another treatise 
specifically against the Valentinians, Tertullian describes Valentinus as 
an eloquent, able man who, because of his genius, expected to become 
bishop of Rome. When a confessor was appointed in his stead, Valen- 
tinus broke with the Church of the Authentic Rule (Speraverat 
episcopatum Valentinus, quia et ingenio poterat et eloquio, sed alium 
ex martyrii praerogativa loci potitum indignatus de ecclesia authenticae 
regulae abrupit; Adv. Val. 4,1). Hence we have two contradictory ac- 
counts from the same writer: first that Valentinus, along with Marcion, 
was repeatedly evicted from the Church because of undue curiosity, and 
second, that Valentinus, piqued because he was passed over for bishop, 
separated himself from the Church. The theme of thwarted ambition as 
presented in the second scenario is familiar polemic, a opos to be used 
against schismatic groups over and over again, and thus is of little 
historical value. On the other hand Tertullian's report as to Valentinus' 
extraordinary qualifications probably is reliable, since it is doubtful that 
he would give even grudging praise to one whom he abominated as a 
heretic, if such praise did not rest on well-founded evidence. Moreover, 
this account of Valentinus' ability is confirmed, Lüdemann believes, by 
the extant fragments of Valentinus! writings and by his effect upon his 
students." As to Valentinus! repeated dismissal from the church in 
Rome, Lüdemann believes that Tertullian knew no tradition of Valen- 
tinus breaking with the Roman church. However, since Irenaeus linked 
Valentinus and Marcion together as heretics, and since Marcion was 
said to have been expelled from the Church, this, to Tertullian's mind, 
meant that Valentinus suffered the same fate: he applied the tradition 
concerning Marcion's dismissal to Valentinus.'? Following further ex- 
amination of the evidence against Marcion, Lüdemann concludes that 
there is no basis to the assumption that either Valentinus or Marcion 
was expelled: Marcion left the Roman church to form his own com- 
munity, whilst Valentinus remained within the Roman community, 
teaching, unhindered and admired, within the setting of a school.'? 
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McGuire agrees with this assessment of Valentinus, noting that Ter- 
tullian's claim about Valentinus' ejection from the church contradicts 
reports of Irenaeus and Clement **who say nothing of a break between 
Valentinus and the Christians of Rome. While their silence cannot prove 
that Valentinus enjoyed a peaceful and mutually respectful relationship 
with all the other Christians of Rome, it does, when combined with 
other reports, argue strongly against a definitive expulsion of Valen- 
tinus or his followers in the next generation." '?? 

Thus the evidence we have concerning Valentinus is that he was a 
Christian teacher whose followers claimed was a student of a student of 
Paul's, active first in Alexandria and then in Rome, teaching within the 
confines of the Christian community in Rome for twenty years, 
respected and admired. It is not until the end of his career that doubts 
begin to assert themselves as to his doctrinal uprightness, and even then 
there is no clear indication that he was expelled from the Church or that 
his school was blacklisted. The ''fus" and ''them"' language that 
characterizes so much antiheretical polemic does not appear until the 
time of his followers, as the Church, struggling with the problems of 
self-definition, starts to draw distinctions between the Valentinian 
schools and the mass of ordinary Christians. It is important to bear in 
mind that the Church of the second century was not the monolithic 
structure of true teaching and apostolic tradition that the Church 
Fathers try to portray. Walter Bauer's landmark work, Orthodoxy and 
Heresy in Earliest Christianity,?! even when problems with individual 
components are taken into account, remains a testament to the diversity 
that characterized the early Church. There was room for a Clement and 
a Valentinus, a Marcion and an Irenaeus. Although the air was often 
rift with polemic and with counterclaims to the apostolic faith, the 
Christian community was able to accommodate schools of many dif- 
ferent complexions. Thus it is perfectly credible that Valentinus taught 
in Rome for over twenty years, arousing comment but not dismissal, 
and that he could have left his mark upon both the doctrine and the 
liturgy of the Church there. Furthermore, only such a scenario accounts 
for the accusations of Justin and Irenaeus that the Valentinians were 
wolves in sheep's clothing (Justin, Dial. 35; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I, 
Pref.). Only as active members of the Church, embedded perhaps as 
**cells"" within the larger Christian community?? and thus continuing to 
influence (or, to the heresiologists, pollute) the Church, would such a 
complaint be justified. Bentley Layton claims that at the turn of the 
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third century it was still possible for a follower of Valentinus to hold 
the position of presbyter in the church at Rome.?? It was not until c. 200, 
due in large measure to the efforts of Irenaeus, that ordinary Christians 
started to think of themselves as distinct from the Valentinian school, 
and it was not until the late third or fourth centuries that the Valenti- 
nians considered themselves separate from the rest of Christianity and 
that edicts forbidding the meeting of sectarians forced the burial of the 
Coptic manuscripts at Nag Hammadi.?* 

Thus we have Valentinus establishing himself within the Christian 
community at Rome as a teacher, where, known for his genius and elo- 
quence, he no doubt had an impact upon the teaching and practice of 
the Church. Is it possible, then, that he was responsible for introducing 
exorcism into the baptismal rites of Rome, or, at least, pushing to its 
logical conclusion the association between sin, evil spirits, and bap- 
tismal purity? We have noted the presence of extensive antidemonic 
rites both in Alexandria and in Rome, in circles where Valentinus was 
active and where he would have been in a position to influence liturgical 
changes expressive of his own teaching. But can we be sure that the 
ritual described and the explanations given by Theodotus are represen- 
tative of his mentor and are not either Theodotus' own innovations or 
the general practices of the Christian community in Alexandria? 

The assumption that Theodotus reflects Valentinus cannot, of course, 
be proven, although Gilles Quispel believes that the teachings of the 
Oriental School, which includes Theodotus, are very close to their 
master—Valentinus.? There is, however, supporting evidence in the 
form of a fragment of a letter by Valentinus, preserved by Clement 
(Strom. 11.20.114). Valentinus teaches that the heart is filled with evil 
spirits who dwell within it, insulting and violating it with improper 
desires, preventing it from becoming pure. He compares it to a rural inn 
of the East that has an enclosed courtyard for pack animals,?* and thus 
is full of filth and dung, uncared for and treated with contempt. **In this 
manner also the heart, as long as it meets with no forethought, is im- 
pure, being the dwelling place of many demons"' (Tóv «pónrov cobcov xai 
3| xapO(a, uéxpt p mpovotag tuy Xxévet, &xáÜaproc, mxoAAGv obca Ootuóvov 
oixnvfjptov; Strom. 11.20.114.6). But when the Father visits the heart, he 
makes it holy so that it shines with light. The Son is the manifestation 
of the Father, who visits the heart and purifies it by casting out every 
evil spirit (ravtóc movnpob0 mveópatog éboÜouuévou tfjg xapóákc; Strom. 
II.20.114.3). A heart filled with evil spirits would need careful cleans- 
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ing, and it is fully credible that Valentinus would have carried his 
demonology one step further and instituted or at least taught the need 
for exorcism in conjunction with baptism, the time, surely, when the 
Father would visit and cleanse the heart. 

Valentinus' understanding of the demon-filled, impure, heart also ac- 
cords well with Theodotus' teaching about the evil Powers (8uvápeic 
xaxonotot) who control human actions through the machinations of Fate 
and the unclean spirits (&xa0&oxa xveópaca) who after baptism shudder 
before those whom previously they had obsessed (Exc. 70-78). More- 
over, as we have shown, with Theodotus' teaching about unclean spirits 
who enter the baptismal waters with the candidate, antidemonic 
measures, such as exorcism, are essential. In addition, both Theodotus 
and Valentinus combine the need for knowledge (yvGote; Exc. 78.2) or 
forethought (xpovota; Strom. 11.20.114.6) with the visit of the Father as 
additional liberating factors. Thus, both in their demonic anthropology 
(1.e., human beings inhabited by demons) and their soteriology (i.e., 
only the Lord can rescue and purify one from the evil spirits), Valen- 
tinus and Theodotus show remarkable similarities. 

Furthermore, we know that neither in the Valentinian fragment nor 
the Theodotian excerpts can Clement be interposing his own beliefs. 
Clement makes it very clear that he disagrees with the theory of demons 
inhabiting human beings. He cites both Basilides and Valentinus in 
order to refute them. Amazingly, he even uses Barnabas (''Before we 
believed in God, the dwelling-place of our heart was unstable, truly a 
temple built with hands. For it was full of idolatry, and was a house of 
demons, through doing what was opposed to God."' Ep. Barn. 16.7-9 
cited by Clement in Strom. 11I.20.116.4), who appears to have been a 
proponent of the demonic condition of the human heart,? reinter- 
preting him to say that sinners act like demons, not that demons them- 
selves dwell within them, and that sins are forgiven, not that demons are 
driven out (Strom. 11.20.116.3-117.3). This is also an indication that 
baptismal exorcism was not a general practice of the Alexandrian 
church; either that, or Clement is placing himself in opposition to the 
Christian community in Alexandria—an unlikely conjecture since he 
spends no time discussing Alexandrian practices, either in refutation or 
reinterpretation, which he surely would have felt compelled to do were 
such rites part of general Christian worship. 

Finally, let us look at one more document from the Valentinian 
school—the Gospel of Truth—considered by many to be by Valentinus 
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himself.?* It may be a baptismal homily?? or even a chrismation/confir- 
mation homily,?? and thus has direct significance to our discussion. The 
theme of the Gospel of Truth is that of salvation through knowledge 
(Yv«&Got:;) of God,?' and the homilist allows us tantalizing peeks and 
glimpses into Valentinian rituals. Eric Segelberg, who examines and in- 
terprets many of these cultic rites, draws attention to a passage with an 
antidemonic message pertinent to our investigation. The homilist is 
warning his flock not to return to former things, exhorting them: '/Do 
not become a (dwelling) place for the devil, for you have already 
destroyed him"' (Layton: */*brought him to naught,"' p. 260; Segelberg: 
*thrown him out," p. 120; EV 33.11-21). Segelberg believes that this 
passage may indicate the presence of an exorcistic rite associated with 
baptism.?? Certainly it is a reference to the antidemonic nature of salva- 
tion and, more specifically, considering the overall context of the 
treatise, to the expulsion of and liberation from the devil that one gains 
in baptism and chrismation. This accords well with what we have seen 
in the rite of Theodotus with its antidemonic emphasis and with Valen- 
tinus' own teaching about the presence of evil spirits within the 
unbeliever. Furthermore, considering the elliptical nature of the 
sources, the Gospel of Truth and the excerpts from Theodotus breathe 
the same air, where mystical concepts such as calling, knowledge, and 
the work of the Spirit freely mingle with concrete references to oil and 
water. It is certainly possible to see them both coming out of the same 
community, reflecting, with different emphases, similar rites and the 
teachings of a common master. 


Conclusion 


Taking into account the amassed evidence, what does our scenario 
look like? We find Valentinus active in Alexandria as a Christian in- 
structor, where, presumably, Theodotus is one of his pupils. Around 
A.D. 138, he moves to Rome, where he is established in the general 
Christian community as a teacher. He is active for twenty years within 
the church in Rome, possibly with a school of special disciples whom 
he instructs in an allegorical method of biblical exegesis, accepting the 
Church's teachings and practices but possibly reinterpreting them in a 
gnostic direction. There is no evidence that he was ever ejected from the 
Christian community or, on the other hand, that he left the community 
to found his own church. 
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Meanwhile, whilst Valentinus is busy in Rome, we find his erstwhile 
pupil, Theodotus, active in the Alexandrian Christian community, also 
as a teacher, allegorically interpreting Christian doctrine and cult in 
terms of gnostic mythology, perhaps even starting a school that incor- 
porates its own cultic practices. Certainly if Clement is a model for the 
rites of the ordinary Christian community, the antidemonic concerns 
and exorcistic techniques of the Theodotian community were not those 
of the Alexandrian church as a whole. But then whence did Theodotus 
get his baptismal ritual? It is more than likely that when Valentinus left 
Alexandria, Theodotus continued his master's teachings, and that, 
therefore, the concerns and practices we find in Theodotus are represen- 
tative of Valentinus himself. Certainly what we know of Valentinus' 
own demonology supports this hypothesis. Furthermore, it only makes 
sense to suppose that Valentinus did not radically alter his teachings 
upon entrance into the Roman Christian community and that, there- 
fore, both his belief in the presence of evil spirits inhabiting the 
unbeliever and the antidemonic practices found in Theodotus formed 
part of his teaching in Rome as well as in Alexandria. 

This is c. 140. By c. 215 we find Hippolytus drawing up a church 
order that includes a well-formed catechumenate with elaborate an- 
tidemonic precautions and with exorcistic rites incorporated into the 
baptismal liturgy. These rites are more fully articulated than they are in 
Theodotus, but this is easily accounted for by the natural accretion pro- 
cess that all liturgy undergoes over time, and, in fact, they may bea 
ritual expression of the demonic concerns that so occupied Theodotus' 
attention. Indeed, the setting aside of anyone still found to have an 
unclean spirit following the bishop's scrutiny may be a final effort to 
prevent any demonic spirits from entering the baptismal waters with the 
candidate. Although Hippolytus does not speak of the danger of evil 
spirits receiving the seal in baptism along with the baptizand, this fear 
of Theodotus' may well lie behind the Roman church's repeated an- 
tidemonic rites. Hippolytus refers to his order as a longstanding tradi- 
tion, a tradition that he stridently defends against innovation and 
change (AT 1.1-5). Sixty or seventy years have elapsed between Valen- 
tinus setting up shop as an instructor within the confines of the Roman 
Christian community, wherein he probably taught the necessity of 
cleansing unbelievers from demonic inhabitation before they enter the 
baptismal waters, and Hippolytus extolling the establishing traditions of 
the Roman church, traditions that include the ritual exorcism of all bap- 
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tismal candidates. Sixty years is long enough for a new practice, 
especially if the theological underpinnings are already in place, to 
become an established tradition. The evidence is tenuous, but the 
possibility is worth considering that Valentinus himself was the conduit 
between Alexandria and Rome, an instructor within the church who 
taught the necessity for prebaptismal exorcism to ensure purity and thus 
an important contributor to be baptismal rites of the Roman church. 
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NOTES 


! Chis is not to say that there was not an antidemonic element in baptism. Demons were 
a growing concern throughout the second century, but the power of baptism over evil 
spirits was implicit rather than overt. We know from the Didache (7.4) and from Justin 
(4 Apology 61) that fasting preceded baptism. Benoit claims that fasting may have an ex- 
orcistic basis, especially since Judaism attributed to fasting the power to drive out demons 
(André Benoit, Le Baptéme Chrétien au Second Siécle, Études d'Histoire et de 
Philosophie Religieuses de l'Université de Strasbourg, No. 43 (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1953), p. 11). This deduction is not necessarily justified by the evidence, 
however, since not only the person about to be baptized, but also the one administering 
the baptism, and, in Justin's report, the community as a whole, also fasted. The Christian 
community and especially the baptizer have already themselves been baptized and thus 
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would be free of demons and demonic influences. Furthermore, Justin does not conceive 
of baptism in terms of breaking Satan but as illumination. 

Whether or not fasting can be considered as an antidemonic precaution however, there 
is other evidence of a demonic concern in the baptismal rites of the second century. Justin 
mentions that Christians renounce demons and their ways (/ Apol. 14), which may bea 
reference to renunciation as a baptismal element. Furthermore, Barnabas describes the 
human heart as being full of demons before one comes to faith in God (16.8), which cer- 
tainly implies that there is something about coming to faith (which can be understood as 
being baptized) that cleanses the demon-filled heart. This implies that exorcism is an in- 
tegral part of baptism itself, a part which later, Benoit claims, was separated from baptism 
to become a separate rite of renunciation and exorcism (Benoit, pp. 38-39). 

Thus in the second century we find antidemonic implications of baptism, but, within 
the mainstream Church, no evidence of exorcism as a separate baptismal rite. 
^ Clément d'Alexandrie, Extraits de Théodote, ed. Francois Sagnard, Sources Chré- 
tiennes 23 (Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 1970). English trans.: The Excerpta ex Theodoto 
of Clement of Alexandria, ed. Robert Pierce Casey, Studies and Documents I (London: 
Christophers, 1934). 
| SC 23, p. 229. 

* cf. SC 23, p. 235, for Sagnard's discussion on the seal. 

* "The sealing of unclean spirits who enter the baptismal waters is a unique element in 
Theodotus, and is remarkably different from the perspective of other Church leaders. Ig- 
natius claimed that Jesus was born and baptized so that his Passion hallows all waters 
(Eph. 18.2), a statement that Benoit says is the first formulation of the concept that the 
baptism of Christ purifies water inflicted by demons (Benoit, p. 69). Clement of Alexan- 
dria also believed that Christ's baptism purified the water for those being reborn (Eclog. 
Proph. 7.1); Tertullian claimed that the Spirit of God sanctified water so that water in 
turn received the power of sanctifying (De Bapt. 4.4-5); and Cyprian wrote that the devil 
**Joses all the poison of his evil" when he comes to the baptismal waters (Ep. 69.15-16). 
$ SC 23, p. 234. 

?^ Casey, p. 91 

5 ** As the baptismal water is exorcized, so is the exorcism of the baptismal candidates 
all the more likely." Probst, Sakramente and Sakramentalien in den drei ersten 
christlichen Jahrhunderten (Tübingen, 1872), p. 132, cited in Franz J. Dólger, Der Exor- 
zismus im altchristlichen Taufritual, Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, 
Band 3, Heft 1-2 (Paderborn: Druck & Verlag von Ferdinand Schóningh, 1909), p. 9. 
* Dólger, p. 9. 

'^ See pp. 15-16 for further discussion. 

!" Hippolytus, La Tradition Apostolique de Saint Hippolyte, Essai de Reconstitution par 
Dom Bernard Botte (Münster Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1963). 
English trans.: The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome, ed. 
Gregory Dix (London: SPCK, 1937). Chapter and paragraph numbers given in the text 
refer to the Dix edition. 

? Dix, p. xl. It is clear, for example, that the practices of A7 do not reflect those of 
Clement. cf. pp. 17-18 of this article. 

7 Anne Marie McGuire, Valentinus and the *'Gnostike Hairesis"': An Investigation of 
Valentinus's Position in the History of Gnosticism (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms In- 
ternational, 1983), p. 77. 
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^ McGuire, p. 78. 

'5 Gerd Lüdemann, *'Zur Geschichte des áltesten Christentums in Rom: I. Valentin und 
Marcion, II. Ptolemaus und Justin,'"' Zeitschrift für die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
70 (1979), p. 89. 

'5 Lüdemann, p. 90. I have not discussed it here, but Lüdemann also retraces the 
evidence that Irenaeus presents against Marcion. 

7 Lüdemann, p. 93. 

1! Lüdemann, p. 94. 

! ^ Die Textanalysen führten zum Ergebnis, dass Marcion die romanische Gemeinde 
verliess, um eine neue Kirche zu gründen, Valentin dagegen innerhalb der romanischen 
Gemeinde verblieb, unangefochten und bewundert lehrte, d.h. wohl im Rahmen einer 
Schule. Lüdemann, p. 96. 

? McGuire, p. 80. 

"^ Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, ed. Robert A. Kraft & 
Gerhard Krodel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971). 

? McGuire, pp. 80-81. 

? Bentley Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures (Garden City: Doubleday, 1987), p. 270. 
Layton does not give any specifics. 

^ [n 326, Valentinians appear in an edict of Constantine's that forbids them to hold fur- 
ther meetings; in 388 a Valentinian chapel was burned by orthodox Christians in 
Callinicum on the Euphrates; and a further decree forbidding them to assemble was 
legislated in 428, indicating that during the fourth and fifth centuries, the Valentinians 
met as a separate sect with its own buildings. Layton, pp. 271-272. 

^ QGilles Quispel, **The Original Doctrine of Valentinus," Gnostic Studies I (Istanbul: 
Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut, 1974), p. 28. 

? ^ [ayton, p. 245, fn. c. 

"7 For the growing concern throughout the second century with demonic inhabitation of 
human beings, see Henry A. Kelly, 7Ahe Devil at Baptism: Ritual, Theology, and Drama 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1985), especially chapter 2: *'Sin Demons and their 
Removal." 

? C[he Gospel of Truth (Evangelium Veritatis) is the third document of the Jung Codex, 
also known as Nag Hammadi Codex I (cf. Kurt Rudolph, Gnosis: The Nature and History 
of Gnosticism, ed. Robert McL. Wilson (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1983), pp. 34-48), 
is generally agreed to be from the school of Valentinus, and may be identified with the 
Evangelium Veritatis mentioned by Irenaeus as coming from the Valentinian circle (Adv. 
Haer. 11I.11.9). Quispel (**The Jung Codex and Its Significance," 7he Jung Codex, ed. 
F.L. Cross (London: A.R. Mowbray & Co., 1955), p. 50) and W.C. Van Unnik ('*The 
Gospel of Truth' and the New Testament," The Jung codex, p. 93ff) date EV c. 150, and 
Robert Grant (Gnosticism and Early Christianity, p. 128) concurs with them in attributing 
it to Valentinus himself. Henri Puech (The Jung Codex and the Other Gnostic 
Documents from Nag Hammadi," The Jung Codex, p. 18f) agrees with the date of 150, 
but is more reserved on the issue of authorship. On the other hand, Hans Jonas (Gnomon 
32 (1960), p. 327ff; Studia Patristica 6 (1962), p. 96ff) believes that EV assumes a more 
fully developed Valentinian system and thus is a work of the Valentinian school but not 
by Valentinus himself, and Wilson ('*Valentinianism and the *Gospel of Truth," The 
Rediscovery of Gnosticism I, Studies in the History of Religions XLI (Leiden: E.J. Brill, - 
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1980), p. 141f) argues that it reflects a stage in the development of the canon later than 
150 and thus questions that this is the EV that Irenaeus knows. 

? Sáve-Soderbergh, ''Det koptiska *Evangelium Veritatis," Religion och Bibel 17 
(1958), pp. 35-40, cited by Eric Segelberg, *"The Baptismal Rite according to some of the 
Coptic-Gnostic Texts of Nag-Hammadi,"' Studia Patristica 5 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1963), p. 119. 

? SP 5, p. 120. 

*" Layton, p. 250. Although Yvóo: traditionally is simply rendered *'gnosis" or 
translated as **knowledge," Layton consistently translates it *acquaintance," thus em- 
phasizing the personal dimension of the human-divine encounter. 

? SP S, p. 120. 
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SPIRIT AND PROPHECY IN THE EPISTULA IACOBI 
APOCRYPHA (NHC 1,2) 


BY 


J. VAN DER VLIET 


Et ma téte surgie 

Solitaire vigie 

Dans les vols triomphaux 
De cette faux 


Comme rupture franche 
Plutót refoule ou tranche 
Les anciens désaccords 
Avec le corps 
S. Mallarmé, Cantique de Saint Jean 


The Coptic Letter of James from Nag Hammadi (hereafter: EpJac) 
makes puzzling reading. Not the least among its oddities is that it 
demands its readers to become filled with the Spirit while at the same 
time denying them the possibility to prophesy. As J. Reiling, in his book 
on Hermas and Christian prophecy, points out: *'this use of the concept 
of being filled deserves a treatment of its own"'.! The present study 
seeks to fill this need. It will be concerned mainly with EpJac's attitude 
towards Christian prophecy. First, however, something must be said 
about the context in which the unknown author presents his ideas on 
prophecy and about his concept of the spiritual underlying them.? 


EpJac 2-7: unity and coherence 


Although EpJac claims to be a letter to an unknown addressee;,? its 
form is essentially that of a dialogue between the risen Christ and two 
of his disciples: James, the pretended author of the letter, and Peter.* 
Their conversation takes place immediately before Christ's ascension 
which is situated here on the 550th day after his resurrection. On this 
day Christ appears to the Twelve who are writing their memoirs.? He 
announces his return to heaven. The disciples are invited to follow him. 
Jesus points out, however, that whether or not they will enter the 
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Kingdom of Heavens does not depend on an order from his part, but 
on their own inner preparation alone: if they enter the Kingdom, it will 
be on account of their being ful] (2: 30-33). Then Christ takes James and 
Peter apart fin order to fill them"! (2:35). A long speech of Christ 
follows, interrupted from time to time by questions or remarks of James 
and Peter. As will be seen, these serve as a literary device, introducing 
a new theme or giving rise to further development of a theme touched 
upon by Christ in passing.$ 

The beginning of Christ's speech (p. 2-7), which will occupy us here, 
divides into three sections. Although this may not be apparent at first 
sight, these sections are firmly connected, both formally and by their 
contents, and develop logically from the starting-point defined on p. 2: 
*how to attain the Kingdom of Heavens'.? This is the Leitrnotiv of the 
entire dialogue, which appropriately ends with the ascension of Christ 
and a frustrated effort from the part of James and Peter to follow him 
(p. 15). 

The first of the three initial sections (2:40-4:22) is an exhortation to 
spiritual perfection in rather abstract and stereotyped terms, employing 
pairs of oppositions.* The same pairs are often but not exclusively 
found in Valentinian gnosticism.? James and Peter—and in them the 
readers—are exhorted to be sober instead of drunk (3:9-10),'? to be 
awake instead of sleeping (3:11-12).'' Health and rest are contrasted 
with illness (3:25ff);'? fullness with deficiency, emptiness and diminu- 
tion.? In a complicated dialectic discourse on fulfillment and diminu- 
tion, these exhortations are brought to a climax (4:3-22).'* This last 
passage contains two statements which determine the character of the 
next two sections and lead up to them: first, it is said that real fullness 
is a stage preceding perfection (4:13; jók abal); second, being filled is 
specified as being filled with the Spirit (4:19), as opposed to 'the word' 
(Jogos) which is said to be psychical.'^ Here the first section ends. 

The next two sections are introduced each by a question of James. 
They are remarkable for presenting clear and outspoken views on two 
issues hotly debated in 2nd and 3rd century Christianity: martyrdom 
and prophecy. The transition to the theme of martyrdom may seem 
abrupt at first sight but is easily explained by the preceding statement 
on fullness leading up to perfection (4:13). In the 2nd century the 
perfection-terminology, expressed in Greek «&Aeióc, Coptic jók ebol and 
their cognates, had become associated in a technical sense with martyr- 
dom.'$ In the Alexandria of Clement martyrdom was «eAsícoi; fout 
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court.'? 'Thus it is understandable how in EpJac mentioning perfection 
may provoke a frightened reaction from James (4:22-31). James, too, 
introduces the section on prophecy (6:21-28) in response to another key- 
word in Jesus' speech: 'to be filled with the Spirit'7--a terminus 
technicus as well.'* In both cases the same literary device is used: a key- 
word from the preceding speech by Jesus is taken up by James to put 
the wrong question: '? 

— in 4:22-31: we want to follow you, but allow us not to be tempted 
by the devil; 

— in 6:21-28: teach us how we can prophesy. 

In both cases Christ's reaction is negative: following him implies suffer- 
ing and martyrdom; prophecy is dead. 

The link, however, between the section on martyrdom and that on 
prophecy is not only formal but also substantial. Both deal with the 
practical realization of the spiritual perfection which in the first section 
is demanded in abstract terms.?? Being filled with the Spirit leads up to 
perfection which is realized in the martyr's death, but does not involve 
prophetic speech. The mention of the Holy Spirit in the end of the sec- 
tion on martyrdom (6:20-21) serves as a rappel de théme, occasioning 
James' question on the ability to prophesy. Both sections are balanced 
around EpJac's concept of spiritual fulfillment and perfection, of which 
they are a logical and indispensable elaboration. This will be confirmed 
by a review of EpJac's concept of the spiritual. 


The Spirit in EpJac 


The Spirit (pn(eurn)a) occurs seven times in EpJac, of which three are 
in the sections discussed above. It should be emphasized that these oc- 
currences together do not constitute a full pneumatology. Thus, our pic- 
ture of EpJac's ideas on the spiritual will merely be an outline. 

The fullest anthropological statement of EpJac is contained in 
11:35ff.?' It displays the familiar trichotomy soma/sarx-psyche-pneuma 
and defines the relationship between these three, as well as their share 
in salvation, in an entirely classic way. The soul (psyche) can be brought 
to life, or raised,?? by the Spirit (pneuma), but it may as well be killed 
by the body (soma). In this last case, EpJac explains, the soul actually 
kills itself by means of sin (12:8ff). The flesh (sarx) provides the occa- 
sion (aitia; 12:11), but does not sin itself without the complicity of the 
soul (11:38-39).?? If, on the other hand, the soul is saved and without 
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evil and if the Spirit is saved as well, then the body becomes free of sin 
(12:2-5). So, if the soul chooses to be saved, which is possible only by 
turning to the Spirit (11:39-12:2), even the body may become without 
sin (12:4-5).?* If, on the other hand, it chooses to attach itself to the 
flesh there is no hope at all for salvation (12:12-13).? 

In other words, salvation is brought about by the Spirit but whether 
man is saved depends upon his decision to embrace the Spirit and turn 
away from the flesh. If one takes EpJac to be a product of Valentinian 
gnosticism and accepts the traditional view of Valentinianism according 
to which the tripartite anthropological scheme is thought to involve a 
deterministically interpreted theory of 'salvation by nature', EpJac's 
point of view may seem surprising. Thus, the ed.pr. considers the ap- 
parent rejection of determinism in the present passage a sign of its 
originality (p. 67). At best, however, EpJac's position betrays its 
adherence to established Alexandrian ways of interpreting the letters of 
St. Paul.?$ The same holds for the apparent tension in EpJac between 
human proairesis and divine pronoia, between the individual's decision 
and his pre-existential election.?' 

Evidently, EpJac takes a point of view which incorporates both op- 
tions: divine pronoia does not abolish the necessity of a choice of one's 
own accord (cf. 5:4-6). In spite of the reality of election (particularly 
clear in 10:34ff and 14:41ff) there appears to be no class of men who 
during their lifetime can be sure of their election (6:12-14). On the con- 
trary, the readers of EpJac have to be urged incessantly towards 
spiritual perfection in order to be saved. This conditionality of salvation 
is stressed throughout EpJac and explains the persistent and unsettling 
oscillation in Christ's speech between promise and rejection (cf. 13:26- 
36 and 14:10-13). 

In a second passage, 9:24ff, the disciples are harshly censured as 
**pretenders to the truth (rnée)"', **falsifiers of knowledge (gnosis)"" and 
**offenders (parabatés) of the Spirit". In the following lines their of- 
fence is specified as persisting in hearing, while they should be speaking, 
and in sleeping, while they should be awake in order to be received into 
the Kingdom of Heavens (9:29-35). Apart from putting on a par Spirit, 
truth and knowledge, this passage once again resorts to the themes and 
literary devices found in the first section of Christ's speech (2:40-4:22). 
Here once more attaining the Kingdom of Heavens is made dependent 
on the disciples! attitude towards the Spirit and again the exhortations 
take the form of contrasting the present, deficient condition of the 
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disciples (sleeping, hearing) to its demanded opposite (being awake, 
speaking). Falsifying knowledge and offending the Spirit in this section 
may be contrasted to being filled with the Spirit in the earlier one 
(4:18-19). ! 

New in this context is the opposition hearing (negative)—speaking 
(positive). One might be tempted to interpret Seje, 'speaking/', as refer- 
ring to "inspired speech" .?* A serious objection to this view, however, is 
Christ's vigorous rejection of the possibility of prophecy expressed 
shortly before (6:21-7:1). If previously he refused the interpretation of 
*being filled with the Spirit! as the ability to prophesy, how then can the 
interpretation 'inspired speech' be allowed here? It is, moreover, re- 
markable that where a reference to inspired speech could really be ex- 
pected, the elusive term Ahupothesis is used (8:36).? Still 'speaking' 
might be seen as referring to the disciples! future teaching activity, 
especially as Seje is used of the teaching of Christ in 8:38,?? if the context 
would not suggest a different interpretation. | 

As has been stated before, the oppositions hearing vs. speaking and 
sleeping vs. being awake belong in the same category of rhetorical op- 
positions found already in the first section of Christ's speech and 
quoted above: being drunk vs. being sober, illness vs. health, etc. They 
contrast in metaphorical terms the present state of deficiency of the 
disciples to the state of fullness which they should have already reached 
much earlier.' Being essentially metaphorical, these terms do not 
denote any physical drunkenness or illness, but a state of mind. In this 
same metaphorical fashion the present passage in EpJac continues: in 
10:1ff purity and impurity, light and darkness are opposed, etc. One 
might connect hearing in this context with vfmio;, the well known 
counterpart of «éAetoc, taken to mean *childlike, inarticulate, still unable 
to speak for oneself" .?? Other passages in EpJac, however, are more ex- 
plicit on the negative connotations of hearing, e.g. 12:39-40: '*woe to 
those who heard (sótm), but did not believe (rpisteue)'' —to be con- 
trasted to: *'blessed will be those who have known (souón -) me" 
(12:37-39). Actually, this saying is one of a series of more or less 
disguised variations on John 20:29 which occur throughout EpJac and 
thus constitute another of its major themes.?? They serve the author to 
contrast *hearing', 'seeing' and the like, i.e. perception by the senses, 
with *belief' and 'knowledge' .?* His strong depreciation of perception 
by the senses even brings him to stretch the argument of John 20:29 to 
the effect that those who saw and heard Jesus are rated lower than those 
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who did not (3:17ff). As a consequence, the author of EpJac deems the 
Apostles, c.qd. James, inferior in belief (pistis) to the believers coming 
after them.?* The radicalism of this point of view may seem astonishing, 
but it was shared by the likewise Egyptian Epistula Apostolorum?* and 
discussed and criticized by Origen.?' 

Thus, in our passage 'hearing! refers without a shade of doubt to the 
disciples" imperfect, external perception of Christ, which did not yet 
develop into belief and knowledge.?* Taken in this way, it is fully 
equivalent to drunkenness and sleep in reference to lack of belief, 
knowledge and Spirit.?? Speaking, on the other hand, refers like being 
sober, awake, etc., to tlie state of consciousness in which dependence 
on outer perception has been overcome and replaced by inner fullness, 
without necessarily involving any physical act of speech. This is con- 
firmed by 11:14ff, where 'speaking out freely' (rparhésiaze) is con- 
nected with obtaining grace (Amat) and contrasted with wanting an 
advocate (paraklétos) and being in need of grace (11:11-14). This 
*speaking' reflects the believer's inner zeal (cf. 7:12-13: ourat). As long 
as he stands in need of outward help (an order: 2:30ff; entreating: 7:11- 
12; an advocate: 11:11-13) he remains deficient.^" As will be seen, these 
distinctions are of some importance for understanding EpJac's view of 
prophecy. 

The aspects of the Spirit discussed up to now are found once more 
in the section on martyrdom.^' Being saved implies a choice for the 
Spirit and against the flesh. The section on martyrdom advocates in 
vigorous terms the necessity of suffering and death, precisely because 
accepting these is the exemplary expression of such a choice.? The 
disciples should stop to love (5:6-8) and spare the flesh (sarx) and put 
their trust in the Spirit who protects them (5:21-23): the Spirit, Christ 
says, '*'is a wall surrounding them"', -oei nsabt efkóte arau. 

The idea of protection by the Spirit, immediately following a vivid 
description of the suffering which awaits the disciples, inevitably evokes 
the widespread early-Christian notion of a special relationship between 
the Holy Spirit and the martyr.^? In the zeal for martyrdom one '*makes 
room (xónoc;)' for the Spirit.^* Thus, the martyr becomes a 'receptacle 
of the Holy Spirit. The image of the wall is a cliché for which both 
classical Greek^$ and Old Testament antecedents? may be claimed. 
Anyhow, it clearly expresses effective protection.*^* The nearest parallel 
of EpJac's phrase in a martyrological context is to be found in the Mar- 
tyrium Polycarpi: the fire *'in the form of a vault or a sail filled by the 
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wind (xveop.o)"' encircled the body of the martyr Polycarp without burn- 
ing him (15,2)—in the Coptic version: afersobt epsóma npimarturos 
efkóti.*? In no way, of course, does EpJac refer to miracles of this kind. 
In Mart. Polycarpi, however, the miracle only visually illustrates the 
martyr's participation in the *'incorruptibility (&o0apoía) of the Spirit 
(14,2).*? Here the real parallel with EpJac shows up. That they are en- 
circled by the Spirit should make James and Peter aware that for them 
not only their (very real) suffering but their entire earthly existence are 
accidental (5:23-29). The 'good things' are not of this world (Kosmos) 
(5:29-30). A partial parallel is to be found in another passage (9:18-23) 
where it is said that full understanding of Christ's message, of the 
gnosis, will make them aware that they have no persecutors or op- 
pressors other than themselves.*' 

The text of EpJac continues on the theme of salvation through 
Christ's and the believer's death (5:31-6:21). To the opposition Spirit vs. 
flesh corresponds an opposition life-gained-through-death vs. life-in- 
this-world.?? Through suffering and death the disciples will gain the love 
of the Father (5:1-5), life (5:31-35), salvation (6:3-4; 15-17), the 
Kingdom (6:5 ff; 17-18) and equality to Christ (5:2-3). This is summed 
up in the short peroration which concludes the section on martyrdom: 
**verily, I say unto you, none of those who fear death will be saved! For 
the Kingdom of (God?)?? belongs to those who have been killed.?* Sur- 
pass me!^? Make yourselves like to the Son of the Holy Spirit" (6:14- 
21). The Son of the Holy Spirit can be no other than Christ himself, as 
is clearly shown by an earlier passage: **...if you are oppressed by Satan 
and persecuted and you do his (viz. the Father's) will, I say, he will love 
you and make you equal to me..."' (4:37-5:3). The same idea is probably 
to be recognized in the problematic phrase: ''blessed is he who saw 
himself being the fourth one in heavens!" (12:15-17).?$ 

The ed.pr., p 55, tentatively connected the designation of Christ as 
the Son of the Holy Spirit to judaeo-christian ideas. The filiation Holy 
Spirit—Christ, however, got its full momentum in the discussion on the 
nature of Christ, especially within Valentinian gnosticism.?? That the 
term in EpJac has its background rather in this issue becomes clear if 
we contrast it with the appellation *the Son of Man' (or even simply: 'the 
Man") in the first section of EpJac (3:12 ff). J. Zandee has pointed out 
that 'the Son of Man' here refers to the human (as opposed to the 
divine) nature of Christ, aptly quoting Epistula ad Rheginum (NHC I,4) 
44:21-33.?* The rationale for EpJac's use of the term 'Son of Man', 
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resp. 'Son of the Holy Spirit, is provided by the context. EpJac 3:12 
ff. deals with seeing Christ, talking with him and consorting with 
him—in short, with knowing Christ through the senses. As could be 
noted before, this is to the author of EpJac not something positive. In 
the context of perception by the senses, which is opposed by EpJac to 
belief (pistis) and knowledge (gnrosis), the terms *Son of Man' and 
*Man' apparently serve to denote the visible and human aspect of 
Christ.?? When, on the other hand, Christ calls himself the Son of the 
Holy Spirit the context is completely different. Martyrdom is for EpJac 
imitation of Christ. It involves turning from the flesh and from this 
world towards the Spirit, the outcome of which will be, in one word, 
salvation. If in death the martyr will become equal to Christ, this must 
be to Christ in his spiritual aspect or, in other words, to him who was 
raised from among the dead by the Spirit of God (Rom. 8:11).5? 

Finally, two other places illustrate in a vivid way the role of the Spirit 
as a means of ascending towards the divine. In 14: 33-34, at the moment 
of his ascension, Christ says that he is **carried upwards by a spiritual 
chariot (ouharma mpn(eumja)''. Already the ed.pr. pointed out the 
similarity of this image to the originally Platonic idea of the Spirit as 
a wing which carries the soul upwards to heaven. This image is e.g. 
found in Basilides and Clement of Alexandria. 

A few lines later in EpJac the Spirit is the (potential) medium for get- 
ting into contact with the majesty of God (15: 6-29).? After Christ's 
ascension James and Peter try to follow him into heaven (15:8 ff). First, 
they send their heart (Aét) up **towards the heavens"'; then, higher still, 
their intelligence (nous) and, finally, they intend to send their Spirit 
**upwards to the Greatness'' (15:23-26).9 But having ascended, they are 
not allowed to see or hear anything owing to the all too human curiosity 
of the other disciples who call them back to earth (15:26-34). 

The series *heart—intelligence—Spirit', although reminiscent of the 
trichotomy *flesh/body—soul—Spirit' found earlier in EpJac, can 
nevertheless not be directly identified with it.$* Instead of with an an- 
thropological triad, we are dealing with an epistemological one: a 
threefold hierarchy of faculties of perception and understanding, con- 
nected here with a three-step ascension towards the divine, represented 
in its turn by the image of three heavenly spheres. 

This combination of features connects the scene with the originally 
cosmological and eschatological Himmelsreise.85 EpJac's interest, how- 
ever, is not primarily in celestial geography, nor in angelology. The 
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Himmelsreise-imagery mainly serves as an illustration of the three-stage 
model of progress in understanding and knowledge which was com- 
monplace in the Alexandrian tradition.55 In EpJac the first sphere of 
heaven is characterized by the sounds of wars, the second by the hymns 
of the angels. The third sphere is associated with the Spirit and with 
divine majesty ('the Greatness") as instrument and object of vision re- 
spectively). It is there, apparently, that the aim of spiritual perfection 
is reached. The first two stages of the disciples! ascension, associated 
with the heart and the intelligence (7z0us), are still indebted to the outer 
modes of perception held in such low esteem in EpJac: **we saw with 
our eyes and heared with our ears"' (15:9-11 and 16-18). Accordingly, 
in the third sphere of heaven is to be found **what no eye saw and no 
ear heared and did not enter the heart of a man"' (1 Cor. 2: 9).? Thus, 
the three heavens of EpJac may be identified with, respectively, the sen- 
sible world (heart, turmoil), the intelligible world (zious; angelic singing 
of praise) and the spiritual realm of pure vision (Spirit; the Greatness). 

Besides corresponding to a three-phase model of progress in percep- 
tion, the number of three heavens, instead of the more common one of 
seven or more, is strongly reminiscent of St. Paul's vision in 2 Cor. 12:2- 
4.85 'There is, however, one decisive difference between both visions: 
whereas St. Paul, in the third heaven, heard &pentza éfjuaxa, James and 
Peter do not hear anything save the voices of the other disciples. Com- 
pared to both the preceding ascension of Christ and Paul's vision, their 
attempt is an outright failure. The explanation of this may be provided 
by St. Paul who repeatedly wonders whether he was transported to 
heaven bodily or outside the body. For Peter and James this is no ques- 
tion: they are yet safely tied to the body (ears; eyes) and to this world 
(represented by the other disciples). With their failed realization of St. 
Paul's vision may be contrasted the promise Origen holds out to the 
martyr: those who carry the cross after Jesus and renounce the world 
will follow Christ up through the heavens and will not come down 
again, as did St. Paul, but, on the contrary, will see more and more im- 
portant things and ascend quickly.9? The theme is a familiar one in Ep- 
Jac: only when like Christ the believer will have gone through death, he 
will reach perfection. 

Thus, the scene of the failed ascension of James and Peter bears only 
a formal resemblance to mystical or ecstatic visions.?? Its real purport 
is like everything in £pJac admonitory. While holding out a promise of 
future vision, it once more reminds the reader of the requirements for 
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following Christ to heaven: progress towards the spiritual, perfection in 
the martyr's death. Thus it provides a visual summary of the main 
themes of the dialogue which it brings to a close. 

The Spirit in EpJac is the divine element in man which grants him 
protection, incorruptibility and heavenly life. Diametrically opposed to 
the action of the Spirit is that of the flesh which connects man with sin, 
death and the visible world. In order to be saved, the Christian should 
turn from the flesh towards the Spirit. This constitutes a process of in- 
terior development, denoted as *to be filled with the Spirit , which leads 
up to perfection. The main agents of this process are, next to love and 
the works, belief (pistis) and knowledge (gnosis)."' They are the fruits 
of the revelation of the Logos, the mission of Christ, who is himself off- 
spring of the Divine Spirit."? Imitating Christ in the martyr's fate is the 
best expression of the desire for perfection as it is the most radical way 
of turning away from the lower nature. 

Essential in the believer's spiritual progress is his development in 
perception. From dependent on sense-perception he should come to rely 
on belief and knowledge as granted by Christ. To the traditional tripar- 
tite anthropological hierarchy 'flesh/body—soul—Spirit' corresponds 
one of epistemological faculties: *heart—intelligence—Spirit'. Also the 
stage of purely intellectual understanding, that of the lower /ogos which 
is called *psychical' (4:21-22), should be transcended. Having reached 
the stage of perfection, the Christian, being spiritualized, will be carried 
up to God by the Spirit and granted vision of his majesty. 

It is this concept of being filled with the Spirit which the author of 
EpJac has to defend against the current use of the term to denote a 
momentary influx of prophetic charisma resulting in prophetic speech.?? 


The rejection of prophecy: terminology 


Christ's mention of the Holy Spirit concludes his speech on martyr- 
dom and, at the same time, provides the starting-point for a new 
development of the original theme: to become full of the Spirit. This is 
introduced by a question of James: 


"Lord, how shall we be able to prophesy to those who request us to pro- 
phesy to them? For there are many who ask us and look to us to hear a 
word (/ogos) from us"' (6:22-28). 


Christ answers: 
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**Do you not know that the head of prophecy was hewn off with John?" 
(6:29-31)— 


to which, asked for explanation, he adds: 


**When you know what means 'head', and that prophecy proceeds from 
the head, then grasp the meaning of 'its head was cut off'' (6:35-7:1). 


The general tendency of Jesus! answer is quite clear: no more prophecy 

is possible, as it came to an end with the death of John the Baptist. The 

terms, however, in which his statement is couched demand closer 
scrutiny. In a condensed form these appear to combine a number of 
distinct meaningful elements: 

1?. a biased exegesis of Mt. 11:13/Lc. 16:16 (**all the prophets and the 
law prophesied till John"); 

2?. a metaphorical interpretation of the circumstances of the death of 
John the Baptist (Mt. 14:10/Mc. 6:27/Lc. 9:9) which is viewed as 
the decapitation of prophecy itself. This implies 

3?. an interpretation of prophecy in physiological terms. From the fact 
that prophecy has a head which can be cut off, we may logically in- 
fer that it has a body as well; 

4*. to the head, evidently in contrast to the body, a distinctive feature 
is ascribed, viz. that of being the source of prophetic speech. 

Already the ed. pr. noted some parallels for EpJac's statement."* 
Neither these parallels, however, nor the EpJac passage itself have up 
to now been the object of a full assessment. Any real parallel, moreover, 
should account for all of the elements found present in EpJac's concise 
statement. The methaphorical use of the head-body opposition and, in 
a general sense, of physiological imagery is found throughout the whole 
of Antiquity in widely varying contexts." It is in itself not very 
specific. The idea of the head as the source of inspired speech is 
equally widespread and unspecific." More interesting are those texts 
which, like EpJac, apply the physiological metaphor to prophecy. 
Rather predictably, Christian examples will prove to be indebted to St. 
Paul, esp. to 1 Cor. 12. 

Direct indebtness to St. Paul is particularly evident in another Nag 
Hammadi treatise, the Interpretation of Knowledge (NHC XI, 1).?* This 
text, combating strife and jealousy within the Church concerning the 
distribution of-charismatic gifts, extensively employs the Pauline im- 
agery of the members of the body which all share in the gifts proceeding 
from the head, i.e. Christ." Interpretation of Knowledge, however, 
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following St. Paul, takes a view of contemporary prophecy which is 
diametrically opposed to that of EpJac. Its attitude is cheerful and en- 
couraging: Does someone have a prophetic gift? Share it without 
hesitation!* (15:35-37). 

Another document of Egyptian provenance is Pap. Oxyrhynchus 
I,5.*? This fragmentary papyrus, dating from the end of the 3rd or be- 
ginning of the 4th century,*' quotes Hermas, Mand. XI, 9-10.a and 
subsequently comments on these lines. Hermas' text deals with the 
manifestation of the gift of prophecy within the assembled church: 


*Now, when the man who has the Divine Spirit (ó Xv0pc oc ó £ycv x0 nveüua 
10 Octov) comes into a meeting of righteous men who have the faith of the 
Divine Spirit, and an appeal is made to God by the assembly of those men, 
then the Angel of the prophetic Spirit, laying on him, fills the man, and 
this man, filled with the Holy Spirit (xAno0c(g ... tà nveópat tà yo), 
speaks to the congregation according to the will of the Lord. Thus the 
Spirit of the Godhead (x6 xvsüua cfi; 0cióvnxoc) will be manifest''.*? 


Pap. Oxy. L5 continues: 


**For the prophetic Spirit is the body (ceopaetov, *corporation") of the pro- 
phetic rank (cfi; xpognxtfi; vábecc), that is: the physical body (xó eópa «fi 
capxóc) of Jesus Christ, which through Mary became blended with 
humanity''.* 


Owing to their isolated transmission, the interpretation of these lines is 
not unproblematic.*^ With J. Reiling, one might understand that the 
church, being a *body' of men, is nevertheless, as it is the realization 
of the body of Christ, in its entirety pneumatic*$ and, potentially, pro- 
phetic.*" Such an interpretation would be more in line with Hermas' 
text—and with the Pauline formulae—than the alternative, which 
would stress the priviliged position of a definite class (xá£;) of prophets. 
The general application of the term zpogntud, xá5u, which is used by 
Heracleon to denote the prophets of Israel,** to the church as a whole 
is parallelled in the Valentinian view, echoing St. Paul as well, that *'the 
Spirit which each of the (Old Testament) prophets possessed exclusively 
for his ministry, is poured out on all belonging to the church. That's 
why the signs of the Spirit, healings and prophecies, are performed 
through the church''.*? 

Thus, besides EpJac, some more sources of Egyptian provenance, 
and roughly contemporary with it, make use of physiological imagery 
in their discussion of Christian prophecy. They do this in order to claim 
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the charismatic gifts for the church in its entirety. Especially Pap. Oxy. 
L,5 is of interest for its direct assimilation of prophecy with a body, viz. 
the body of men representing the body of Christ. The same directness 
is to be found in EpJac, save that EpJac chooses to assimilate prophecy 
not with the body of Christ but with that of John the Baptist. Moreover, 
as is stressed by Interpretation of Knowledge (16:28-31; cf. Eph. 4: 7- 
16), the church as a body must maintain its intimate connection with the 
head, Christ, who is the source of all grace. In EpJac as well the head 
is the source of prophetic speech, but it is severed from the body. Thus, 
the physiological imagery in EpJac appears to supply the negative of the 
picture provided by Pap. Oxy. I,5 and /nterpretation of Knowledge. 

Among the parallels which have already been cited by the ed. pr. one 
stands out as being unquestionably closest. This is rather not the 
passage from the Acta Archelai which seems to be the favorite of Ep- 
Jac's editors,?" but a longer one from Origen's Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. There, in X, 21-22, Origen develops a series of 
brilliant improvisations on the theme of the death of John the Baptist.?! 
At the outset of these stands Origen's interpretation of Mt. 11:13. After 
John the prophetic grace from among the Jews came to an end.?? Ac- 
cordingly, John is taken to symbolize the prophetic word (6 xpogrixóc 
AÀóvoc).?? In beheading John the Baptist, the Jews deprived themselves 
- of the ability to yield prophets: there ceased to be any prophetic head 
(xepaÀ 1, xpogntxf4) among the people.?^ Nevertheless, Origen says, we 
have to thank God that, in spite of the disappearance of the prophetic 
grace from among the people, a grace superior to all grace of the pro- 
phets is spread among the nations through Jesus.?* The Jews don't have 
the head of prophecy (xegaXd) tfj; npognteíac) because they rejected the 
capital part (xepáAaotov) of all prophecy: Jesus Christ.?$ Refusing to 
believe in Christ, they refused to believe the prophets. Thus, after shut- 
ting up the prophetic word (xóv Aóyov «óv xpoq"tixóv) in jail, they cut it 
down (&rotéuvouctv), and now they have it as a corpse, cut apart (vexpóv 
xoi OtupsÜÉvca) and unhealthy in every respect, because they do not 
understand it. We, on the other hand, have Jesus unimpaired 
(6A. 6xAmpov).?" 

From the opposition of the dead and disfigured body of prophecy to 
the wholesome body of Chirst the argument logically leads to Origen's 
interpretation of the following episode (Mt. 14:12ff.) as the establish- 
ment of the church among the nations.?* This turn of the argument is 
summarized by Jerome in his commentary on St. Matthew: 
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**Postquam a Iudaeis et rege Iudaeorum prophetae truncatum est caput et 
linguam ac uocem apud eos perdidit prophetia, Iesus transiit ad desertum 
ecclesiae locum quae uirum antea non habuerat" .?? 


Thus the elements which can be discovered in EpJac's condensed dic- 
tum, viz. John the Baptist as a terminus, his decapitation as the death 
of prophecy itself, the ínegative' application of physiological ter- 
minology to prophecy and the insistence on the **head of prophecy" — 
all of these appear to have their natural place within Origen's coherent 
exegesis of Mt. 14. 

For Origen the beheading of John has a double meaning: it signifies 
the loss of the gift of prophecy among the Jews—a polemic theme which 
occurs more often in his work'*?—as well as the opposition of the past 
revelation of the prophets to the new and superior revelation of Christ, 
which has as its corollary the opposition between the old order of Israel 
and the new order of the Church.'?' That the idea of opposing old and 
new was present in the mind of the author of EpJac too, is strongly sug- 
gested by his physiological terminology, the ecclesiological features of 
which, inherited from St. Paul, are evident in both Origen's text and the 
other parallels produced above.'?? Nevertheless, the emphasis is in Ep- 
Jac on the issue of prophecy as such. This appears if one compares the 
EpJac passage with logion 52 from the Gospel of Thomas: 


**His disciples said to him: twenty-four prophets spoke in Israel and all of 
them spoke about you. He said to them: you skipped the living one who 
is in front of you and started to talk about the dead."'!*? 


If the prophets are said to be dead here, it is to stress the superiority of 
the revelation of Christ to all former revelation rather like in Hebr. 1:1 
ff.'?^^ EpJac, however, is concerned first of all with the impossibility of 
contemporary prophecy which was apparently so much in demand with 
*many' (6:25-28). It should be noted that in this respect EpJac makes 
one step further than Origen in his Sr. Matthew Commentary. EpJac 
adopts the multilayered interpretation of the beheading of John, found 
ready at hand either in Origen or elsewhere in the Alexandrian milieu 
and taken by Origen to signify the end of prophecy among the Jews, to 
demonstrate the end of a// prophecy. This poses the question how £p- 
Jac's outspoken point of view on Christian prophecy relates to contem- 
porary opinion, foremost to that of Origen himself, and how it can be 
explained. 
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The rejection of prophecy: the historical setting 


While EpJac is quite unambiguous in its rejection of contemporary 
Christian prophecy, Origen's teaching on this subject is far from 
monolithic. His opinions may vary according to the context.'?^ Essen- 
tially, for Origen the contemporary successors of the Old Testament 
prophets are the *doctores ecclesiae'.'?$ In Contra Celsum he says that 
prophecy after the incarnation did not die but was *'received up into 
heaven'', which can mean little else than that it disappeared from the 
earth.'?" After the coming of Christ the Jews remained entirely devoid 
of the signs of divine presence among them, as they cannot boast 
anymore prophets and miracles. Instead, however, of ascribing these 
wholeheartedly to the church, as e.g. the Valentinians in the time of Cle- 
ment still did, Origen allows the Christian only 'traces' of them: byvn, 
a term he uses repeatedly in this context.'?* Straightforwardly, but on 
very weak grounds, he rejects Celsus' claim of having seen prophets 
comparable to the old ones,'?? and elsewhere, exactly like EpJac, he 
takes Mt. 11:13/Lc. 16:16 to mean that prophets and prophecy ceased 
to exist.''^ Evidently, he is as little in sympathy with the kind of pro- 
phecy in popular demand as is the author of EpJac.''! 

An obstacle to this critical approach might have been provided by the 
reality and widely accepted authority of prophecy within the early 
Christian communities. Propagators of prophecy could find its full 
justification in both New Testament and apostolic writings. Origen had 
to face this problem,!''? while EpJac, claiming apostolic authority, could 
avoid it. Other authors, however, clung to the traditional appreciation. 
Thus, Irenaeus of Lyon harshly criticizes those who dare deny the 
reality of prophetic charisma within the church.'? Among Egyptian 
sources some have already been quoted above, e.g. the treatise /Inter- 
pretation of Knowledge, like EpJac part of the Nag Hammadi find. 
From the papyri it appears that Hermas, with his full description of pro- 
phetic activity within the church communities (Mand. XI), belonged to 
the most popular reading of early Christian Egypt.''*. Nevertheless, Ep- 
Jac is not alone among early Christian sources in setting a terminus to 
prophecy: before Origen Clement had already opposed the prophets of 
Israel (past) to the apostles and teachers of the church (present).! ^ The 
Muratori-fragment denies the Pastor of Hermas a place in its canon 
either among the prophets **whose number is complete" or among the 
apostles.''$ Also the Sibylline Oracles simply state as an accepted fact 
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that prophecy ceased after Christ.''" And in rabbinic Judaism opinions 
remarkably close to those of Origen can be heard.''? The decline of pro- 
phecy which these attitudes betray, although naturally connected with 
developments within the church as an organisation,'? was without 
doubt speeded up considerably by the prophetic excesses which charac- 
terized the 2nd century, both Christian'?? and pagan.'?' Of these, Mon- 
tanism probably did most to deliver prophecy within the church its coup 
de gráce.'? 

Both Clement and Origen, among many others, took a position 
against Montanism and doing this may have influenced their ideas on 
Christian prophecy.'?? Quite probably EpJac's strongly expressed rejec- 
tion of contemporary prophecy, too, has polemical aims: prophecy, no 
less than martyrdom, was after all an issue in 2nd and 3rd century Chris- 
tianity. There are two arguments which might favour the thesis that the 
author of EpJac did not just have the popular demand for signs and 
prophecies in mind, but perhaps the more specific phenomenon of Mon- 
tanism as well. The first of these is that, as it appears, Mt. 11:13/Lc. 
16:16 was widely used against Montanism.'?^ The second, and perhaps 
more convincing, argument derives from the close association in EpJac 
of prophecy and martyrdom. Although its author does not deny the 
special relationship which connects the martyr with the Holy Spirit, 
rather on the contrary as has been shown above, he does deny that this 
relationship implies inspired speech, as was generally derived from Mt. 
10:19-20 and parallels. As is well known, Montanism warmly ad- 
vocated both martyrdom and prophecy and boasted both prophets and 
martyrs. P. Nautin attempted to demonstrate that the Letter of the Mar- 
tyrs of Lyon was composed in view of developing Montanism in order 
to show how within orthodoxy martyrdom and the gifts of the Spirit 
ideally combine.'?* Thus, one might suppose that EpJac, reflecting a 
later stage of anti-Montanist polemics, decided to emphatically 
dissociate martyrdom from prophecy, which had not only become ob- 
solete by changes within the church but had, moreover, become 
discredited by heresy. It should, nevertheless, be remembered that the 
coupling of prophet and martyr was in no way limited to Montanism 
and that the charismatic authority of the martyr continued to be a 
reality within the church in spite of Montanism.'? 

Even so, the prophetic frenzy of the 2nd century and especially the 
very real crisis of Montanism may have created the historical 
background for EpJac's radical rejection of post-John the Baptist pro- 
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phecy. Still, these circumstances do not sufficiently explain EpJac's 
position. What view did its author take of prophecy in scorning what 
for St. Paul was a highly commendable spiritual gift (1 Cor. 14:1)? To 
answer this question it is necessary to turn to John the Baptist again. 


The rejection of prophecy: motives 


The image of John's beheading, taken in all probability from Origen, 
has, as shown above, a double aspect: it signifies the end of prophecy 
as well as the transition from the old order of Israel to the new order 
of the church. John, in a way, symbolizes this historical rupture and his 
mediating position may conceivably be reflected in the judgement of his 
revelation. Thus, in his St. Matthew Commentary Origen reminds his 
readers that John, who embodies the npogrtixóc Aóvyoc, is a prophet and 
more than a prophet (Mt. 11:9/Lc. 7:26). But he continues to contrast 
**the entire prophetic grace'' with the superior grace communicated to 
the world by Jesus.?* The prophets, up to and including John, only 
gave indirectly, incompletely and locally, what Christ gives directly, 
fully and universally.'? This valuation of John's prophetic gift, based 
on Mt. 11:9/Lc. 7:26, is strongly reminiscent of another discussion of 
the status of the Baptist vis-à-vis Christ on the one hand and the Old 
Testament prophets on the other, viz. the one by Heracleon from his 
commentary on the gospel of St. John. '?? 

Heracleon, in the fragments transmitted and discussed by Origen in 
his own commentary on the fourth gospel, does not only deal with the 
historical position of John as a mediator between the order of Old 
Testament prophets (the xgogntuxi v&Ec)'?! and Christ, but also with the 
nature of his revelation. His view of John the Baptist has been the ob- 
ject of a fine study by J. Mouson.'?? There he shows how Heracleon 
defines the position of John the Baptist and of Old Testament prophecy 
on exactly the kind of three-level scale of progressive perception as 
found in EpJac: the lowest level is represented by the xpogntux? xá£tc,. 
called 7jxoc, *noise', which in John was transformed into 'voice', gov. 
But John was unable to proceed to the highest, pneumatic level of 
perception which implies the transformation from *voice' into *word', 
Logos.!?? In spite of being '*more than a prophet'', John still represents 
an imperfect, *psychical' level of belief and knowledge—in the terms of 
Heracleon: he is still female, not yet male, servant, not yet disciple. The 
*psychical level on which the prophecy of John has its place is the one 
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characterized. by dependence on perception through the senses: 
OU aioÜOfjoec ne(0c0004.'?* Heracleon's appraisal of this level of belief may 
be summarized in Christ's complaint in John 4:48: **if you do not see 
signs and wonders, you will not believe"'.'* 

Apparently, Heracleon's definition of the status of John the Baptist 
makes use of the same distinctions underlying EpJac's concept of 
spiritual progress. The interpretation of John the Baptist and older pro- 
phecy in terms of these distinctions may explain why EpJac chooses an 
otherwise perhaps far-fetched exegesis of Mt. 11:13/Lc. 16:16 to for- 
mulate its opinion on contemporary prophecy. EpJac's verdict on pro- 
phecy primarily concerns its inability to contribute to the believer's 
growth towards spiritual perfection.'?$ Prophecy is obsolete because it 
belongs to the 'sensible', *psychical" level of perception which has to be 
transcended by the disciples. Historically, this passage was made possi- 
ble by the revelation of the Logos. 

It should be noted that, although Origen himself gives more credit to 
the Old Testament prophets and certainly to John the Baptist than 
Heracleon,"?' he still defines the nature of the transition marked by the 
death of John in similar terms. Thus, the passing from Israel to the 
church corresponds for him as well to a transition from the 'carnalia' 
to the 'spiritualia' and from the *'visibilia? to the *invisibilia','?* demand- 
ing a progress in perception from aioÜ0nou to vónoi. ?? 

In EpJac's terms prophecy belongs to the realm of 'seeing' and *hear- 
ing', not to that of pistis and gnosis as granted by Christ.'*? This ex- 
plains logically why EpJac's passage on prophecy (6:21-7:1) moves on, 
without any visible transition, to a complaint of Christ on the disciples' 
lack of understanding (rnoei) of his message, whether contained in 
parables or communicated to them *'openly' (7:1-6).'^' The obvious 
reason for Jesus' despair is that instead of 'grasping' (rroei) the gnosis 
provided by the Logos (9:18-19), they cling to wonders and signs. Ac- 
tually, if read from the perspective of the opposition inner vs. outer, the 
entire following passage, up to the first kingdom-parable (7:22), ac- 
quires a certain coherence: the disciples should hasten toward salvation 
out of their own inner urge, without needing any encouragement from 
outside (7: 10-16), and they should hate hypocrisy precisely because it 
is an outer pretension which runs counter to truth, as it stems from a 
false inner attitude, viz. *evil thought" (7:17-22). In these lines, from 7:1 
onwards, the author moves away by logical steps from the 'current 
issues' of martyrdom and prophecy, back to the initial theme of the 
Christian's inner preparation as a condition for salvation. 
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Conclusions 


Salvation, according to EpJac, is essentially dependent on an inward 
process of spiritualisation. This progress of the believer towards God is 
denoted as *being filled with the Spirit. It finds its exemplary expression 
in the death of the martyr, who most radically turns away from the flesh 
and the world. Prophecy, on the other hand, is worthless for the 
believer's growth towards spiritual perfection. It belongs to a level of 
revelation which still demands visible, outward signs and is overcome by 
the revelation of the Logos. Saved will be those who come to rely on 
the interiorized gifts of belief and knowledge. 

The above discussion allows a few more general remarks on EpJac. 
It appears that EpJac is a coherent unity showing a consistent teaching 
on the subject of the Christian's salvation. Its coherence is assured by 
the regular recurrence of certain themes and motifs which are subor- 
dinated to the central theme of the individual believer's inner prepara- 
tion for salvation. This essential unity has to be accepted as long as the 
contrary cannot be proven, e.g. by parallel versions. 

A host of literary and ideological parallels with classic Alexandrian 
gnosticism and with the Alexandrian catechetical tradition situates Ep- 
Jac within the direct sphere of influence of Alexandria. The strength of 
these parallels and a number of historical considerations make it impos- 
sible to assign an early date to EpJac. The composition of Origen's St. 
Matthew Commentary, ca. 246,!*, may provide a safe terminus post 
quem. With regard to the question of its authorship or its dependence 
on a specific group or current within Alexandrian Christianity, a Valen- 
tinian origin has been several times proposed,'* but as often rejected. '** 
Here, perhaps, we have to admit our insufficient knowledge of a town 
where '*les religions sont ... aussi variées que les négoces" (M. 
Yourcenar, Mémoires d'Hadrien). 


* CThis study is an outcome of the research-project *Earliest Christianity in Egypt and 
the New Testament' of the Faculty of Theology, New Testament Dept., Free University 
Amsterdam, directed by Dr. J. Helderman. I thank Dr. Helderman and Mr. H.E.M. 
Braakhuis for their advice and criticism, and Prof. Dr. B. van Elderen for correcting my 
English. — 

! J. Reiling, Hermas and Christian Prophecy: a study of the Eleventh Mandate. Suppl. 
NT 37 (Leiden 1973) 157, n. S. 

?^ Students of EpJac will always be indebted to the editio princeps: M. Malinine et al., 
Epistula Iacobi Apocrypha (Zürich/Stuttgart 1968), hereafter: ed.pr., for its wealth of in- 
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formation and ideas. The latest edition is by F.E. Williams, in H.W. Attridge (ed.), Nag 
Hammadi Codex I. NHS 22 & 23 (Leiden 1985). A review of research on EpJac by B. 
Dehandschutter is announced for ANRW II 25,5. D. Rouleau's new edition in the 
Bibliothéque copte de Nag Hammadi appeared too late (Summer 1988) to be taken into 
account here. 

! His name may have been contained in 1:2, where an ending ...£thos is preserved. It has 
been proposed, first by H.-M. Schenke, Der Jakobusbrief aus dem Codex Jung, OLZ 66 
(1971) 118-19, to read here the name of the heresiarch Cerinthos. That this proposal rests 
on rather weak grounds appears already if one considers the number of names ending in 
-thos in F. Dornseiff & B. Hansen, Rückldufiges Woórterbuch der griechischen Eigen- 
namen (Berlin 1957) 221-23. 

* The same combination of genres in the so-called Epistula Apostolorum (ed. C. 
Schmidt, Gespráüche Jesu. TU 43), and slightly different in the Letter of Peter to Philip 
(NHC VIII,2). Cf. also F.E. Williams, in NHS 22, 17ff. 

* On the period of 550 days after the resurrection I intend to publish a separate note; 
on the apostles writing their memoirs see R. Cameron, Sayings traditions in the 
Apocryphon of James (Philadelphia 1984) 19 ff. 

$ On this genre of dialogue: K. Rudolph, Der gnostische ''Dialog" als literarisches 
Genus, in P. Nagel (ed.), Probleme der koptischen Literatur (Halle 1968) 85-107; E.H. 
Pagels, Visions, appearances and apostolic authority, in B. Aland et al. (eds.), Griosis: 
Festschrift H. Jonas (Góttingen 1978) 415-30; Ph. Perkins, The Gnostic dialogue (New 
York etc. 1980), where, however, the discussion of EpJac (p. 145-56) is highly unsatisfac- 
tory as it tries to force EpJac into the.Procrustean bed of anti-orthodox polemics. 

^ 2:22 ff. EpJac's thematic coherence and inner consistency strongly argue against 
making it a field for text-critical exercises, cf. F.E. Williams, in NHS 22, 17-19, who 
rightly concludes after considering several counter-arguments: *'tentatively... a literary 
unit"; **the work of one author". 

* On this section: J. Zandee, Gnostische trekken in een apocryphe brief van Jacobus, 
NTT 17 (1962-63) 405 ff.; J. Helderman, Anapausis in the Epistula Jacobi Apocrypha, 
in R. McL. Wilson (ed.), Nag Hammadi and Gnosis. NHS 14 (Leiden 1978) 39 ff.; and 
the very rich commentary in ed. pr., 41 ff. 

* Cf. J. Zandee, Gnostic ideas on the fall and salvation, Numen 11 (1964) 13-74; K.N. 
Booth, *Deficiency': a Gnostic technical term, in Studia Patristica 14. TU 117 (Berlin 
1976) 191-202; but see too A. Wlosok, Laktanz und die philosophische Gnosis (Heidelberg 
1960) 77 ff., 83-84, 137 ff. & 146 ff.; J. Zandee, *'The Teachings of Silvanus"' and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria. MVEOL 19 (Leiden 1977) 21-25, 52, 135. 

'" rnéphe (víyosw) occurs again in 8:29, opposed to 'erring' (cf. J. Zandee, op. cit. (note 
8), 408) and connected with griosis as a condition for finding the Kingdom of Heavens. 
'" Again in 9:32 ff. where *being awake! is a condition for being received in the Kingdom 
of Heavens. Cf. the discussion below and J. Zandee, op. cit. (note 8), 407-09. 

"7 €f. J. Zandee, op. cit. (note 8), 410-12; J. Helderman, op. cit. (note 8); the same, Die 
Anapausis im Evangelium Veritatis. NHS 18 (Leiden 1984) 283. The motif of 'reigning' 
(3:27) occurs again in a comparable context in 10:5-6, cf. J. Helderman, op. cit. (note 8), 
41. 

? mounh, 'to fill; to become full', is the keyword of this section, occuring at the outset, 
as the first condition for entering the Kingdom of Heavens (2:29-33), and as the actual 
aim of Christ's revelation to James and Peter (2: 33-35). It appears again in 3:8 and 3:35 
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ff., as well as in 12:30 (where it is said that the disciples should become full with the 
Kingdom), cf. J. Zandee, op. cit. (note 8), 405-407. The context of 3:8 (i.e. the damaged 
lines: 6-7) seems to contain the opposition hearing vs. understanding (which thus is con- 
nected with *becoming full), another main theme of EpJac and of the rest of p.3 (lines 
12-25), cf. the discussion below. Possible restorations of 3:6-7: F.E. Williams, in NHS 23, 
10. 

^ Although ed.pr. finds the language of this passage **assez déroutant"', it provides (p. 
47) a good analysis. The dialectic of *diminishing' (as for the lower nature) and *becoming 
ful (with the Holy Spirit or God) occurs in Clement of Alexandria as well, cf. K. 
Schmóle, Láuterung nach dem Tode und pneumatische Auferstehung bei Klemens von 
Alexandrien (Münster 1974) 7-9 and 46-47. 

75 4:222. D. Kirchner's translation, quoted by F.E. Williams, NHS 23, 13-14, is correct; 
the earlier one by Williams, in The Nag Hammadi library in English (Leiden 1977) 31 
impossible. For a grammatival analysis cf. P. Jernstedt, Zur Determination im Kop- 
tischen, Wissensch. Zeitschrift Martin-Luther-Universitàt 27 (1978) 95-106. The logos 
(Williams: (reason) referred to here is to be distinguished from the divine Logos elsewhere 
in EpJac, cf. ed.pr., 41-48. 

'5 [owe this insight, of capital interest for the interpretation of EpJac, to Dr. J. Helder- 
man. Cf. J. den Boeft & J. Bremmer, Notiunculae martyrologicae II, VC 36 (1982) 385-87, 
and my forthcoming A note on JÓk ebol, *to die', Enchoria 16 (1988). 

7 Clem. AL., Strom. IV 4,14,3 (Stáhlin, 255); cf. G. W. H. Lampe, PGL 1384.a, sub C. 
' Onbeing filled with the Spirit as a technical term connected with prophecy: J. Reiling, 
Op. cit. (note 1), 113 ff.; and his Marcus Gnosticus and the New Testament, in T. Baarda 
et al. (eds.), Miscellanea Neotestamentica I. Suppl. NT 47 (Leiden 1978) 161-79, esp. 169. 
!* As it appears here, the remarks of James are no less gauche and inappropriate than 
those ascribed to Peter, contra F. E. Williams, in NHS 22, 20. Unlike Williams, op. cit., 
20-21, I think not too much weight can be assigned to the place of James in EpJac: its 
explanatory value is restricted by the wide variety of sources which ascribe authority to 
James. For a different view: H.-Fr. Weiss, Die Bedeutung neuer Textfunde für die 
Frühgeschichte des Christentums in Ágypten, in P. Nagel (ed.), Koptologische Studien 
(Halle 1965) 220-235. EpJac, however, does not seem to provide any indication for a 
Jewish-Christian background, thus already ed.pr., XXIII-XXIV. 

?  'lThus, partly, already: D. Kirchner, Zum Menschenbild in der Epistula Jacobi 
Apocrypha, in P. Nagel (ed.), Studien zum Menschenbild in Gnosis und Manichüismus 
(Halle 1979) 141. 

? Qn the anthropology of EpJac: J. Zandee, op. cit. (note 8), 415 ff.; ed. pr., XVII ff. 
and 66-67; D. Kirchner, op. cit., 139 ff. With ed. pr. I would like to stress the Pauline 
and Johannine inspiration of EpJac's ideas. 

? [n 12:6 tnho, *to make alive', has been corrected in taAo, 'to raise'. Both give good 
sense. 

? take aitia in 12:11 to have a technical meaning: occasio peccandi, cf. e.g. Clem. AI., 
Adumbr. I (Stáhlin, 203, 1. 12). 

^ Whether this implies that the body may partake of salvation, does not appear from 
EpJac. It does in other Nag Hammadi texts: Epistula ad Rheginum (NHC 1,4), Ev. Phil. 
(NHC 11,3); cf. J. Zandee, De opstanding in de brief aan Rheginos en in het evangelie 
van Philippus, NTT 16 (1961-62), 361-77, and K. Schmóle, op. cit. (note 14), 14-18. Esp. 
Ep. Rheg. 47:9-10 comes close to EpJac. 
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^ Of the interpretations of 12:12-13 proposed in ed.pr., 67-68, the last one is certainly 
right: rphori ntsarks: *to wear the flesh" (i.e. like a garment; ed. pr. aptly quotes Ev.PHhil. 
(NHC I1,3) 56:29ff., which in turn quotes 1 Cor. 15:50; cf. also the dressing-undressing 
terminology in EpJac 14:35-36) should be parallelled to *loving' and 'sparing the flesh" 
in the section on martyrdom (5:7-8 and 21). This blunt and absolute way of stating is 
characteristic of EpJac's style. 

?  Gnostic: cf. H. Langerbeck, Die Anthropologie der alexandrinischen Gnosis, in Auf- 
sütze zur Gnosis (Góttingen 1967) 38-82; or non-gnostic: M.F. Wiles, The Divine Apostle: 
the interpretation of St. Paul's epistles in the Early Church (Cambridge 1967) 27 ff. 

" | Cf. Langerbeck, op. cit., 73-80; and infra, note 42. See ed. pr., XVII-XX, for a review 
of the relevant passages which, however, does not arrive at satisfactory conclusions. 

? "Thus F.E. Williams, in NHS 23, 24, who refers to the Interpretation of Knowledge 
(NHC XI, 1), but this text takes a view of prophecy opposite to that of EpJac! 

?  F.E. Williams' interpretation, op. cit., 23, following G. Quispel's in ed. pr., 60, which 
takes the *archons' in 8:36 as hostile heavenly powers cannot be right. The passage 8:33 
ff. is a renewed exhortation to gain salvation by accepting and following Christ (8:34), 
referring explicitly to his earthly teaching activity (8:37-38) as well as to his suffering (8:38- 
39), thus recapitulating motifs found already in the section on martyrdom, esp. 4:22-5:20 
(key-words are: ouah —- nsó — : 8:34, cf. 4:28, and peithe né — : 9:9-10, cf. 4:24). Like in 
] Cor. 2:8 the archons are in a general sense the worldly powers responsible for Christ's 
exemplary death. The term Ahupothesis (which must mean here something like 'things to 
be said' or *behavior!) may have been chosen precisely to avoid any suggestion of pro- 
phetic speech as was generally ascribed to the martyrs, cf. infra note 125. 

*9 In Pistis Sophia Xaje can denote the disciples' *pneumatic exegesis' (e.g. Schmidt, 58, 
]. 15 ff.); besides, this is made possible to them because the Spirit made them 'sober' 
(néphe, e.g. ibid., 52, 1. 16 f) thus allowing them understanding, cf. G. Filoramo, Pneuma 
e conoscenza in alcuni testi gnostici, in J. Ries (ed.), Gnosticisme et monde hellénistique 
(Louvain-la-Neuve 1982) 239-40. This complex is reminiscent of EpJac, but Seje is of 
course a rather unspecific term. 

*! Le. *from the beginning' (9:34), from the moment of their election; cf supra note 27. 
3? Cf. article v4xtoz; by G. Bertram, in TWNT 4, 913-25. 

33 [t appears: 3:6-7 (probably; damaged passage); 3:12-25; 10:15-20; 12:35-13:1; 13:37- 
14:1 (cf. 7:1-6). John 20:29 is quoted (almost) literally in 12:41-13:1 (following the restora- 
tion of ed. pr.). This is actually the only quote among a wealth of Johannine allusions, 
listed by Ph. Perkins, Johannine traditions in Ap. Jas. (NHC 1,2), JBL 101 (1982) 403- 
414. Cf. ed. pr., 44-45 (on 3:18 ff.). I am not in sympathy with R. Cameron's treatment 
of EpJac 12:31-13:1, op. cit. (note 5), 44-54. 

*^ [n the passages listed in the preceding note, *hearing', 'seeing' (etc.) are contrasted 
with *knowing (Christ)! (souón — , 2 times); *understanding' (rnoei, 2 times; raisthane); 
*believing' (rpisteue; nahte, restored). 

355 [n 16:14-19; this explains the jealousy (16:4 & 6) of the apostles on account of the 
children (15:38) to be begotten (16:5), i.e. the future generations of the beloved with 
whom they may just hope to have a share (16:9-11; 20-23; 26-30). 

6  Coptic text 24:17-25:7 (Schmidt, 15*), already quoted in ed. pr., 45. Cf. 4 Ezra 1:35- 
37 (Vulg.). 

? Comm. Joh. X, 43 (Blanc, SC 157, 568). 

7| Cf. J. Helderman, op. cit. (note 8), 42. 
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? [n 3:12-25 *hearing' (etc.) is connected with *drunkenness' and 'sleep', and considered 
incompatible with *(possession of) life; in 9:24 ff. *hearing' is put on a par with 'sleeping', 
and considered incompatible with 'truth', *knowledge' (gnrosis) and the Spirit. 

* Contrast: the Father does not stand in need, 9:11 ff. We may infer that the grace in 
11:14 and 17 implies essentially *belief* and 'knowledge'. Salvation supposes inner 
preparation, cf. K. Koschorke, Die Polemik der Gnostiker. NHS 12 (Leiden 1978) 69. 

*" Cf. C. Scholten, Martyrium und Sophiamythos im Gnostizismus nach den Texten von 
Nag Hammadi. Erg. Bd. JAC 14 (Münster 1987) 35-47; see too K. Koschorke, op. cit., 
136-37. 

*? "That martyrdom involves a choice is emphasized in 5: 3-6: if the disciples accept mar- 
tyrdom, the Father will consider them to have '**become (his) beloved according to his 
foresight (pronoia) by their free choice (prohairesis)'"'. A striking parallel for this phrase, 
but omitting the divine foresight, is to be found in one of St. Athanasius' Coptic pastoral 
letters: in accepting martyrdom the Alexandrian martyrs have **become friends of God 
by their good prohairesis"" (Lefort, CSCO 150, 128, 1. 32). A remarkable number of the 
concepts exhibited in this section of EpJac can be found in Clement of Alexandria, esp. 
Strom. IV 4,14,1-3 (Stáhlin, 254-55): besides the definition of martyrdom as perfection, 
ttÀt(ma:, the martyrdom as parting with body (soma) and soul (psyche); the martyr 
becoming a beloved brother of the Lord on account of their common fate, and the com- 
bination of the martyr's xpoaígso: with the divine foresight of this. 

*5 €Cf. Scholten, op. cit. (note 41), 38-39, with whom I partly disagree. 

* Origen, Exhort. ad mart. 39 (Koetschau, 36, l. 11 f.); cf. EpJac 3:35-37: **become full 
and leave no empty space (fopos...efSoueit) within you''. 

5^ Constit. Apostol. V 1,2 (Metzger, SC 329, 202). 

*5 Cf.K. Treu, Varia Christiana II, APF 32 (1986) 24, who refers to Homer, 7/. 14, 55-56 
and Od. 10, 3-4. 

* E.g. Jer. 1: 18 and 15: 20; Zach. 2: 9 (5). 

* More examples: C. Scholten, op. cit. (note 41), 38, n. 29. The wall-image was very 
popular in Egyptian monastic literature, e.g. Athanasius, Vita Antonii 9 (Migne, PG 26, 
857 B; Coptic: Garitte, CSCO 117, 15, 1. 17-19: faith a wall against demons); idem, Cop- 
tic letter on charity and temperance (Lefort, CSCO 150, 119, 1. 13-14: humility a wall); 
in Pachomian literature (cf. A. de Vogüé, Les nouvelles lettres d' Horsiése et de Théodore, 
Studia Monastica 29 (1986) 30-31) and Shenoute (cf. A. Shisha-Halevy, Commentary on 
unpublished Shenoutiana in the British Library, Enchoria 6 (1976) 43, sub 51 ff.) used of 
monastic discipline. 

** [. Balestri & H. Hyvernat (eds.), Acta Martyrum II. CSCO 86, 70, 1. 14 (Cod. 
Vatican. Copt. 85, f. 87). 

** Cf. W. Rordorf, Aux origines du culte des martyrs, Irénikon 45 (1972) 317-18. 

*' Since the reality of suffering (both of Christ and of his followers) is repeatedly em- 
phasized in EpJac (again in 8:38-39), it is difficult to take this passage to mean that 
**Gnostics are not exposed to any danger'' (thus ed. pr., 61-62) which 1? does not explain 
the stress on personal responsibility apparent on p. 9; 2? is out of tune with EpJac as a 
whole. Both 5:23 ff. and 9:18 ff. subordinate the outer realities of martyrdom to its im- 
portance as the reflection of an inner process. In this view, being persecuted and oppressed 
by oneself would be tantamount to being deficient; likewise, in 11:20 ff., the disciples are 
said to exclude themselves from salvation by the deficiency of their belief (cf. F.E. 
Williams, in NHS 23, 27-28). 
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3? EpJac 5:31-6:18 is a dialectic discourse on life and death, for which see C. Scholten, 
Op. cit. (note 41), 39-40; on EpJac's concept of *life', ibid. 42-44. 

? | Literally: 'the kingdom of death', but the emendation is probable, cf. F.E. Williams, 
in NHS 23, 17; there seem to be, moreover, traces of a correction in the manuscript (see 
ed. pr., 54, bottom) which are, however, invisible in the facsimile. 

** "The translation *those who kill themselves', preferred by F.E. Williams, is nonsen- 
sical. In Epistula Apostolorum IX, 1 (Schmidt, 6*) Christ calls the martyrs: netauxatbou 
etbét: **those who have been killed on account of me''. Cf. already L. Stern, Koptische 
Grammatik (Leipzig 1880) 303-04 (8 478) in addition: H. Quecke, Zur 
Passivumschreibung im Koptischen, in J. Osing & G. Dreyer (eds.), Form und Mass: 
Festschrift G. Fecht (Wiesbaden 1987) 395-404. The reflexive ('to kill oneself") is clearly 
expressed in 12:8-9. 

55 Another urging to emulate Christ is found in 7:14-16: **be in advance of me, for thus 
the Father will love you?'. C. Scholten, op. cit. (note 41), 40-41, rightly rejects Kirchner's 
attempt (op. cit. [note 20], 141 ff.) to connect EpJac on account of this with the Carpocra- 
tian sect. 

5$ "Thisis the conclusion of the anthropological section (11: 35ff.) discussed above, which 
shares with the section on martyrdom the emphasis on renouncing the flesh and being 
saved by the Spirit. Thus 12: 15-17, too, may be concerned with the pneumatic's, resp. 
the martyr's, posthumous equality to Christ and his closeness within celestial hierarchy 
to God. For this theme, particularly popular in martyrological literature, see A.J. Wen- 
sinck, The oriental doctrine of the martyrs, in Semietische studién (Leiden 1941) 90-113. 
Cf. too Clem. Al., Strom. IV 4,14,2 (Stáhlin, 254: the martyr *beloved brother! of the 
Lord); Constit. Apostol. V 1,2 (Metzger, SC 329, 202: the martyr '*brother of the Lord, 
son of the Most High—cf. Lc. 6:35—and receptacle of the Holy Spirit"); Testamentum 
Domini (Vóóbus, CSCO 367, 9; CSCO 368, 33): the true believer who i.a. bears 'the 
mocking of the Cross' shall after death **dwell in the third order of my Father who has 
sent me". Cf. R. McL. Wilson's remark and the discussion in ed. pr., 68. 

? Hippolytus, Refutatio VI 35,2 ff. (Marcovich, 248-50); Clem. Al., Exc. Theod. 59-60 
(Sagnard, SC 23, 176-78); cf. A. Orbe, La teología del Espíritu Santo. Anal. Gregoriana 
158 (Rome 1966) 69-116. 

55 JJ. Zandee, op. cit. (note 8), 409-10. Cf. Exc. Theod. 61,4 (Sagnard, 180); other Valen- 
tinian parallels quoted in M. Malinine et al., De resurrectione (Zürich 1968) 23. On the 
development of the title 'Son of Man', cf. L. Bouyer, La notion christologique du Fils 
de l'homme a-t-elle disparu dans la patristique grecque?, in Mélanges bibliques A. Robert 
(Paris s.d.) 519-30. 

** Unlike J. Zandee, /oc. cit., I do not see any docetism here. EpJac unequivocally em- 
phasizes the reality of Christ's passion (5:9-20; 5:33-6:7; 8:37-9:1). The validity of the 
term *docetism' with respect to Valentinian christology has been convincingly challenged 
by E.H. Pagels, Gnostic and orthodox views of Christ's passion, in B. Layton (ed.), 7e 
rediscovery of Gnosticism, vol. 1. Studies in the History of Religions 41 (Leiden 1980) 
262-83. 

$* Quoted in reference to the nature of Christ by the Italian school of Valentinianism, 
apud Hipp., Ref. VI 35,6 (Marcovich, 249). 

$ Cf. ed. pr., 76-77; P. Courcelle, Flügel der Seele I, in RAC 8, 29-65. 

$? A full discussion of this passage will be found in my forthcoming note 'La vision 
céleste dans l'Epistula Iacobi Apocrypha'. 
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$$ For this term, cf. ed. pr., 84, and F.E. Williams, in NHS 23, 36, ad loc. 

* A Cf. the discussions in J. Zandee, op. cit., (note 8), 418-19; ed. pr., 82-83. 

55 Cf. in general: D.W. Bousset, Die Himmelsreise der Seele, Archiv f. Religionswiss. 
4 (1901) 136-69 & 229-73; J. Daniélou, Les traditions secrétes des Apótres, Eranos 
Jahrbuch 31 (1962) 199-215, esp. 206 ff.; C. Colpe, Die 'Himmelsreise der Seele' 
ausserhalb und innerhalb der Gnosis, in U. Bianchi (ed.), Le origini dello gnosticismo 
(Leiden 1967) 429-45. 

$6 This is Daniélou's criterion for distinguishing the *Alexandrian' from the 'Asiatic' 
Himmelsreise-traditions, op. cit., 207. His interpretation of the ascension-scene in EpJac, 
however, is mistaken. 

9 Forthe use of these lines in this context both by Clement and by heterodox gnosticism: 
S.R.C. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria (Oxford 1971) 181. 

$ Thus too ed. pr. and J. Zandee, /oc. cit. (note 64). For this tripartition, cf. A. Orbe, 
Los primeros herejes ante la persecución. Anal. Gregoriana 83 (Rome 1956) esp. 110-16. 
5$» Origen, Adhort. ad mart. 13-14 (Koetschau, 13-14). 

?' "This aspect of the scene is stressed by J. Zandee, /oc. cit. (note 64), and ed. pr., ad loc. 
" Cf. esp. 8:10-27; 13:26-14:19. There is in EpJac no depreciation of pistis in favor of 
gnosis, on the contrary: that salvation depends on belief is stressed in 7 passages, cf. the 
following note. 

? Receiving 2nosis is a consequence of receiving the Logos (8:16-27; 9:18-19); the Logos, 
moreover, has as its first three elements: belief (pistis), love (agape) and the works (8:10- 
14)—through which life comes into existence (8: 14-15). Christ gives his disciples belief 
and knowledge, thus granting them life (13:37-14:10). He reveals himself to be known 
(13:38-14:2; 12:35-39) and grants his disciples in addition knowledge of themselves (12:20 
ff.). 

? EpJac's pneumatology may be fruitfully compared to that of Clement, esp. as for the 
action of the Spirit, the role of pistis and gnosis, the ideal of perfection and its irrecon- 
ciliability with ecstatic prophecy, cf. W.-D. Hauschild, Gottes Geist und der Mensch. 
Beitráge z. Evangel. Theol. 63 (München 1972), esp. 59-60 & 65-76. 

^ Cf. ed. pr., 55-56; F.E. Williams appears entirely at a loss here, in NHS 23, 18 
bottom. 

75 Arich overview in J. Helderman, Anapausis (cit. note 12), 217-22; cf. too H. Schlier, 
Corpus Christi, in RAC 3, 437-53. The fable of Menenius Agrippa has an Egyptian pro- 
totype: G. Maspero, Fragment d'une version égyptienne de la fable des membres et de 
l'estomac, in Etudes égyptiennes I (Paris 1886) 260-64; cf. E. Brunner-Traut, Altügyp- 
tische Tiergeschichte und Fabel (Darmstadt 1968) 40-41 & 56. The theme of physical dis- 
and reintegration was of primary importance in Egyptian religious thought, cf. H. 
Beinlich, Die '*Osirisreliquien". Agyptologische Abhandlungen 42 (Wiesbaden 1984); on 
its survival in Coptic literature: Th. Baumeister, Martyr Invictus (Münster 1972) 73-86. 
?$ "Thus Lactantius, e.g., employs it in dismissing, not prophecy, but pagan wisdom and 
saintliness, Div. Instit. VI, 9 (Brandt, 509 ff.). 

" Cf. e.g. a New Kingdom Egyptian hymn (Leiden I, 344-vo, IX,9—unpublished) 
quoted by J. Zandee, Le roi-dieu et le dieu-roi dans l'Egypte ancienne, Numen 3 (1956) 
231; Qübàn-stela, 1. 18 (K.A. Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions II, 356, 1. 9 ff.). Later 
sources: B.H. Stricker, De Ark des Verbonds. Mededelingen Kon. Ned. Akad. van 
Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde NR 34/3 (Amsterdam 1971) 5-7. 

7? Text: The facsimile edition of the Nag Hammadi codices: Codices XI, XII and XIII 
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(Leiden 1973); translation: in J. Robinson (ed.), The Nag Hammadi library in English 
(Leiden 1977) 427-34; cf. K. Koschorke, Eine neugefundene gnostische Gemeindeord- 
nung, Zeitschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche 76 (1979) 30-60. 

7 Esp. 16:27-31; 17:26-34; 18:28-38. 

$" B.P. Grenfell & A.S. Hunt, 7he Oxyrhynchus Papyri, I (London 1898) 8-9; A. Har- 
nack, Über zwei von Grenfell und Hunt entdeckte und publicirte altchristliche Fragmente, 
Sitzungsber. kón.-preussischen Akad. der Wissensch. Berlin 36 (1898) 517-20; J. Reiling, 
Op. cit. (note 1) 125, n.2; J. van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens 
(Paris 1976) 244-45, nr. 682 (under Melito of Sardis); H. Paulsen, Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 
I.5 und die AIAAOXH TON IIPOOHTON, NTS 25 (1978-79) 443-53. 

*' Thus Grenfell & Hunt, op. cit., 8; Harnack, op. cit., 519-20, dates the original text 
to the 2nd half of the 2nd century and ascribes it to Melito of Sardis. 

* On the textual character of the Hermas-quote in P. Oxy. 1,5 cf. Harnack, op. cit. 
(note 80), 517-18. 

*' Recto 1l. 9-15. The continuation, 1. 15-16, and the fragments of the verso defy inter- 
pretation. H. Paulsen's emendation and his conclusions based upon it do not convince 
me. 

** ]J. Reiling, /oc. cit. (note 80), takes a point of view opposite to that of Harnack (and 
Paulsen, op. cit., 445-46). 

5 For the interpretation of ocpuaceiov (1. 10-11) I follow Paulsen, op. cit. (note 80), 444- 
45, who refers to Ignatius, Smyrn. 11:2. 

:$ Cf. in general J.P. Martín, Il rapporto tra Pneuma ed Ecclesia nella letteratura dei 
primi secoli cristiani, Augustinianum 20 (1980) 471-83. 

$' J. Reiling, op. cit. (note 1), 122 ff., esp. 125; and his Prophecy, the Spirit and the 
Church, in J. Panagopoulos (ed.), Prophetic vocation in the New Testament and today. 
Suppl. NT 45 (Leiden 1977) 58-76. 

*5 [n his commentary on the gospel of St. John; cf. the discussion below. 

$$ Clem. Al., Exc. Theod. 24,1 (Sagnard, 108-110); for the Valentinian view of the 
pneumatic church, see F.-M.-M. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne (Paris 1947) 301-05; A. 
Orbe, op. cit. (note 57), 169-74. 

? Hegemonius, Acta Archelai 45,7 (Beeson, 66, 1.20-24), purporting to be a saying of 
Mani; quoted ed. pr., 56. Although a striking parallel, combining like EpJac Mt. 
11:13/Lc. 16:16 with John's decapitation, it lacks the typical element of the *head of pro- 
phecy' (i.e. the interpretation of prophecy in physiological terms) and differs from EpJac 
in focus, cf. infra note 103. 

*?! QGirod, SC 162, 242-52. 

?? Cap. 21 (Girod, 242, 1. 4-6). 

? ][bid., 244, 1. 25-26; cap. 22, ibid., 246, 1. 8-9; 252, 1. 60. 

** [bid., 248, 1. 13-14. 

?5 Ibid., 250, 1. 31-34. 

?6 [bid., 250, 1. 38-40. 

? bid., 252, 1. 56-64. 

?* Comm. Matth. X, 23 ff (Girod, 252 ff.); XI, 1 states once again explicitly, referring 
to Mt. 11:13/Lc. 16:16, that the end of prophecy coincides with the beheading of John 
(ibid., 266, 1. 8-11). Clement, by contrast, does not seem to attach the same importance 
to the decapitation as Origen: John prophesied ti// the baptism of the Saviour, Strom. I 
21, 136,2 (Stáhlin, 84, 1. 18-19). 
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?? Hurst & Adriaen, CCSL 77, 120, 1. 1199-1203. 

1? Cf. G. af Hállstróm, Charismatic succession: a study on Origen's concept of pro- 
phecy (Helsinki 1985) 33. It was already a traditional theme, cf. e.g. Justin, Dial. 52,4. 
!(Í? Cf. Af Hállstróm, op. cit., 31-33. 

1? C"The antithesis *body of prophecy' — body of Christ', implied in EpJac, is quite ex- 
plicit in Origen's opposition of the *prophetic word' as a corpse, cut apart, to the unim- 
paired body of Christ, quoted above. On the body of Christ in Origen's ecclesiology, cf. 
e.g. Comm. Joh. X, 35 (Blanc, SC 157, 520 ff.) and H. de Lubac, Histoire et Esprit (Paris 
1950) 214-17 & 360-63. Apparently, Origen liked this kind of oppositions, cf. his inter- 
pretation of the *body of sin' in Rom. 6:6 as a demonic counterpart, with the devil as its 
head, to the body of Christ (Comrmn.Rom. 5,9 (Migne, PG 14, 1046 A/B]; but cf. already 
Clem. Al., Strom. III 3,18,2 [Stáhlin, 204, 1. 6-7] on Rom. 7:24); on this concept: S. 
Tromp, Corpus Christi quod est Ecclesia, vol. 1 (Rome 1946?) 160-166; A. Frank- 
Duquesne, Réflexions sur Satan en marge de la tradition judéo-chrétienne, in Satan. 
Études Carmélitaines 27/2 (Brugge 1948) 255-58. 

15 (Cf. J. Ménard, L'Évangile selon Thomas. NHS 5 (Leiden 1975) 155; for Xaje hn-, 'to 
speak about', cf. P. du Bourguet, Entretien de Chenouté, BIFAO 57 (1958) 107. In the 
same way, but closer to EpJac in its imagery, Acta Archelai 45,7 concentrates on the op- 
position *priora' vs. '*posteriora', demarcated by the beheading of John (cf. supra note 
90). 

1 "This became a commonplace in patristic literature, cf. e.g. Clem. AL. Protrept. 1 8,3- 
4; Pap. Bodmer X 53,6 ff.; Origen, De princ. II 6.4: Horn. Cant. Cantic. 1,2 ad Cant. 
1:2 (Rousseau, SC 37, 63); cf. G. af Hállstróm, op. cit. (note 100), 29-31. Neither EpJac 
nor Ev. Thom., log. 52, betray any real depreciation of the Old Testament as expressed 
so forcefully in e.g. the Second Logos of Seth (NHC VII,2). 

1(5 JQCf. Af Hiállstróm, op. cit. (note 100) 31-34 & 48-49 ff. 

19$ Op. cit., 39 ff. In Hom.Luc. XXXII,2 (Crouzel, SC 87, 386-88) he opposes to the 
prophets of the Old Testament organa, 'instruments', through which Christ teaches in the 
church. 

!" Contra Celsum VI, 68; cf. Af Hállstróm, op. cit., 32-33. 

!*!* (Contra Celsum I, 2 & 46; II, 8; VII, 8. 

99  Jbid. VII, 11. 

^ Comm. Matth.: Comm.Series 40 (Klostermann, 80); cf. G. af Hállstróm, op. cit. 
(note 100), 32-33. 

!"" —Af Hàllstróm, 48-49. 

!"? Jhbid., 49 ff. 

!3 Adv. Haer. III 11,9 (cf. also II 32, 4-5); see too Justin, Dial. 82,1. 

!'^ C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, society and belief in early Christian Egypt (London 1979) 


"5. Ecl, Proph. 23, 1-3 (Stáhlin, 143). 

!5 Lines 73-80 (Lietzmann, Kleine Texte 1, 8-11). 

"' QOrac.Sibyil. I, 386 (Geffcken, 24); on Christ as the terminus for prophetic revelation 
in the Pseudo-Clementines: H.J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristen- 
tums (Tübingen 1949) 108-09; cf. G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den 
Pseudoklementinen. TU 70 (Berlin 1981?) 148. 

!!! H.L.Strack & P. Billerbeck, Kommentar, vol. 1, 127, sub b.; vol.2, 127-34; compare 
Hom. Jer. IV, 3 (Nautin, SC 232, 264, esp. 1. 12 ff.): decline of belief responsible for the 
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disappearance of signs and miracles. A comparable explanation for the disappearance of 
prophecy from the church in postapostolic times: Ascensio Iesaiae 3: 21-31, esp. 27-28. 
!5 Cf. G. Friedrich, in TWNT 6, 861-63; J.L. Ash, The decline of ecstatic prophecy in 
the early church, 77eol. Studies 37 (1976) 227-52. 

?9* E.g. Marcus Gnosticus, cf. J. Reiling, op. cit. (note 18), esp. 170 ff. A recent review 
of research on Montanism: W.H.C. Frend, Montanism: research and problems, Riv. 
Storia e Lett. Religiosa 20 (1984) 521-37. Millenary expectations were at stake in a near- 
schism in mid-3rd century Egypt, cf. the fragments of Dionysius of Alexandria, De pro- 
missionibus (Feltoe, 102-126). 

?! Cf. Lucian's picture of the pseudo-prophets Alexander (cf. H.D. Betz, Gottmensch 
II, in RAC 12, 251-52) and Peregrinus (cf. H. Krámer, in ZWNT 6, 793). Pagan practices 
provided polemical models for condemning forms of Christian prophecy: Eusebius' anti- 
Montanist source used Lucian's picture of Alexander in describing Montanus, cf. D.E. 
Aune, Prophecy in early Christianity and the ancient Mediterranean world (Grand Rapids 
1983) 313; Origen used the example of pagan oracular practices against the popular Chris- 
tian interest in «à u£AAovca, cf. G. af Hállstróm, op. cit. (note 100), 26-27. Among Egyp- 
tian Christians there was a strong persistence of traditional oracular practices, cf. J. 
Cerny, Egyptian oracles; in R.A. Parker, A Saite oracle papyrus from Thebes (Providence 
1962) 47-48; more examples: K. Treu, op. cit. (note 46), 29-30. In Asia the oracles of 
Clarus and Didyma flourished particularly in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., cf. H.W. 
Parke, 7e oracles of Apollo in Asia Minor (London 1985) 69 ff. & 142 ff. 

?? QOpn the effect of Montanism on the valuation of Christian prophecy: P. de Labriolle, 
La crise montaniste (Paris 1913) 562 ff. 

73 (On Origen, cf. G. af Hállstróm, op. cit. (note 100), 49 ff.; Clement intended to deal 
with the 'Phrygians' in a work *On prophecy' (cf. e.g. Strom. IV 93,1), which either was 
never written or got lost. 

?* E.g. Tertullian, De anima 9,3; De ieiunio 11,6; Dialogue between a Montanist and 
an Orthodox, cf. P. de Labriolle, Sources sur l'histoire du Montanisme (Fribourg/Paris 
1913) 96; La crise montaniste, 565-66. 

75 "Thus e.g. Origen, Adhort. ad mart. 39 (see supra note 44). Cf. M. Viller, Les martyrs 
et l'esprit, RSR 14 (1924) 544-551; M. Lods, Confesseurs et martyrs: successeurs des pro- 
phétes (Neuchátel/Paris 1958); W.C. Weinreich, Spirit and martyrdom (Washington D.C. 
1981). 

96 D 'ettres et écrivains chrétiens des IIe et IIIe siécles (Paris 1961) esp. 39-43. On martyr- 
dom and prophecy in anti-montanist polemics, see too W. Bauer, Rechtglüubigkeit und 
Ketzerei (Tübingen 1964?) 134-49 (ch. VII). 

?' QCf.e.g. the section on the martyr in Constit. Apostol. V; see B. Kótting, Die Stellung 
des Konfessors in der alten Kirche, JAC 19 (1976) 7-23, and the works by Viller and Lods 
cited supra note 125. 

"U* Comm.Matth. X, 22 (Girod, SC 162, 250). 

73 Cf. e.g. Hom.Luc. IV (Greek fragm.; Rauer, 26-27); Comm. Cant. Cantic. I 
(Baehrens, 91). 

!? See Y. Janssens, Héracléon: Commentaire sur l'Évangile selon Saint Jean, Muséon 
72, (1959) 101-51 (text and translation) & 277-99; E.H. Pagels, Zhe Johannine gospel in 
gnostic exegesis (Nashville/New York 1973). 

1! A term found already in Pap. Oxy. 1,5, where it denotes the church in its entirety. 
37 Jean-Baptiste dans les fragments d'Héracléon, Ephem. Theol. Lovan. 30 (1954) 301- 
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22; E.H. Pagels, op. cit. (note 130), S1ff., arrives at about the same conclusions but does 
not mention Mouson. Cf. too C. Blanc, in SC 157, 27-38, and D. Devoti, L'antropologia 
di Eracleone attraverso la figura di Battista, Atti Accademia delle Scienze Torino 107 
(1972-73) 709-56. On John's role in later sources: L.E. Keck, John the Baptist in Chris- 
tianized Gnosticism, in C.J. Bleeker (ed.), 7nitiation. Studies in the History of Religions 
10 (Leiden 1965) 184-94; W.C. Till, Johannes der Táufer in der koptischen Literatur, 
MDAIK 16 (1958) 310-32. 

3 Fragm. in Y. Janssens, op. cit. (note 130), 106-07; discussed by Origen, Comm. Joh. 
VI, 108-111 (Blanc, SC 157, 210-12). 

5* Cf. J. Mouson, op. cit. (note 132), 310-13; E.H. Pagels, op. cit. (note 130), 52-57. 
75  Heracleon's interpretation of John 4:46-54 (Janssens, 119-21) fulfills a key-role in his 
exegesis, cf. J. Mouson, op. cit., 310-11; E.H. Pagels, op. cit., 83-85. Also Interpretation 
of Knowledge (NHC XI,1) 1:14-15 makes use of John 4:48 to distinguish two kinds of 
belief, cf. K. Koschorke, op. cit. (note 78), 36, but once more to an effect opposite of that 
of EpJac. 

13$ As K. Koschorke, op. cit. (note 78), 36, n. 28, aptly remarks, prophecy is rejected 
by EpJac ''*als Form áusserer Heilsvermittlung". Unfortunately he does not provide any 
further comment. 

17 At least, Origen feels obliged to defend the Old Testament prophets against 
Heracleon, Comm. Joh. VI, 109-10; cf. G. af Hállstróm, op. cit. (note 100) 10ff. On his 
view of John the Baptist see J. Daniélou, Origéne (Paris 1948) 243-47. 

755 Comm. Cant. Cantic. III (Baehrens, 220) and Greek fragment, apud Procopius 
(Baehrens, 226 — Migne, PG 87?, 1605 C): the 'somatic' elements of the law and the pro- 
phets, which have been overgrowing the *pneumatic' elements, cut away at the appearance 
of Christ. Also for Origen the demand for 'signs' denotes *the carnal men and the lovers 
of the sensible': oi ec pattuxoi xai coig aloÓnctoig olo, Comm.Joh. X, 35 (Blanc, SC 157, 
518). 

7* (Cf. J. Daniélou, Origene, 145 ff. A comparable view in Ptolemy, Ep. ad Floram 5,2 
(Quispel, SC 24, 56). 

14^ "Thus, we may perhaps class the prophetic /ogos of 6:27 with the lower, *psychical' 
logos of 4:20-22. 

'" "TTheenigmatic lines 6-10 may mean something like: *while you still do not understand 
me, I have no illusions whatever about you' —thus perhaps preluding to the theme of 
hypocrisy in lines 17 ff. 

1? For this date, cf. Eusebius, HE VI 36,1-2, and R. Girod, SC 162, 7-8. 

14 Thus already H.-Ch. Puech and G. Quispel, Les écrits gnostiques du codex Jung, VC 
8 (1954) 7-22. | 

!^ First by W.C. van Unnik, The Origin of the recently discovered *'Apokryphon 
Jacobi", VC 10 (1956) 149-56. This discussion produced a growing awareness that no 
clear-cut categories apply to EpJac, cf. the brief remarks by F.E. Williams, in NHS 22, 
20-22. 
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THE STORIES OF JOSEPH OF TIBERIAS 
BY 


T.C.G. THORNTON 


Much of the Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis makes dull and 
heavy reading; but in the thirtieth section of the work where Epiphanius 
is dealing with the Ebionites there is a substantial stretch where the style 
becomes more vivid as Epiphanius abandons his usual patterns and re- 
tells some stories once told to him by Joseph of Tiberias. These stories 
are personal anecdotes and reminiscences with anti-Jewish innuendoes, 
mostly linked with Joseph's conversion from Judaism to Christianity.' 
Although some of the main events described in the stories may be ques- 
tionable as history, there are some details of probable historical value 
which are relevant to our understanding of Judaism and Christianity in 
4th-century Palestine. However, the main importance of the stories lies 
in the way in which they may illustrate popular moods, providing us 
with examples of stories that 4th-century Christians in Palestine liked to 
hear and remember. 

As these stories are not well-known, we provide a description of their 
setting and their contents. 

The stories occur as a lengthy digression quite irrelevant to the 
Ebionite heresy which is being described and refuted in the surrounding 
passages. Mention of a Hebrew version of Matthew's Gospel reminds 
Epiphanius that he has heard of the existence of Hebrew versions of St. 
John's Gospel and of the Acts of the Apostles and encourages him to 
recount the story of Joseph of Tiberias which mentioned them, and 
other stories of his as well. (Panarion 30,3,5-7) 

Joseph was a notable member of the Jewish community at Tiberias 
and closely associated with the Jewish Patriarchs of his time. The events 
surrounding his conversion to Christianity took place in the later years 
of the reign of the emperor Constantine, after Constantine's authority 
had become established in the Eastern parts of the Roman Empire. 

The first story concerns the death of a Jewish Patriarch. The 
Patriarch is severely ill, and through the agency of Joseph sends for a 
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neighbouring Christian bishop to visit him as a physician. The Patriarch 
orders everyone else to leave the room and then asks the bishop to bap- 
tize him. Meanwhile Joseph observes everything through a gap in the 
doors; he observes the baptism, he sees the Patriarch giving gold to the 
bishop and hears him asking him to celebrate the eucharist on his 
behalf. During the next few days until the Patriarch's death the bishop 
continues to visit the Patriarch, ostensibly for medical reasons. Mean- 
while Joseph keeps his knowledge to himself. (30,4,3-7 and 6,1-3) 

After the Patriarch's death Joseph and another notable Jew become 
the guardians of the Patriarch's young son who is the successor to the 
Patriarchate. Joseph is troubled by his awareness of the Patriarch's 
baptism. He secretly manages to enter a locked treasury, and there finds 
Hebrew versions of the Gospels of John and Matthew and of the Acts 
of the Apostles.? He reads them and becomes even more troubled about 
the claims of Christianity. (30,6,5-9) 

The youthful Patriarch grows older and falls into bad company. His 
friends use magic to assist his sexual escapades and seek to draw women 
to their seduction through enchantments and spells. Joseph and his 
fellow-guardian try to dissuade him but do not succeed. The youth visits 
the hot springs at Gadara, where men and women bathe together. He 
sets his sights on a beautiful lady, and as he walks about in the steamy 
atmosphere he contrives to rub his side against hers. The lady is a Chris- 
tian, and she reacts by signing herself with the sign of the cross. He 
sends for her and offers her gifts, but she insults his messengers and 
does not yield to him. (30,7,1-8) 

The young Patriarch's associates then resort to night-time magic 
rituals in a cemetery in order to draw the lady to him. Joseph's fellow- 
guardian realizes what is going on, and Joseph and he go to the tomb 
where the magic rites are taking place. When the others have left the 
tomb they enter it and discover magical implements on the floor of the 
tomb. They urinate on them, cover them with dust and leave. They then 
wait to see whether the magic will be effective. (30,8,1-8) 

The magic is unsuccessful. The lady's Christian faith and her making 
of the sign of the cross protect her. For three nights the youth waits for 
the lady to come to him, and then in his disappointment quarrels with 
his associates. Joseph is impressed by the ability of the sign of the cross 
to prevail over magic but is not yet persuaded to become a Christian. 
(30,8,9-10) 

Jesus appears to Joseph in a dream, saying: *(I am Jesus, whom your 
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forbears crucified; believe in me."* Joseph remains unpersuaded. Joseph 
becomes critically ill. Jesus appears to him again telling him to believe 
and be healed. Joseph recovers but still stubbornly remains a Jew. 
Again he is critically ill, and his relations think that he is about to die. 
He hears the secret words which are spoken to Jews on their death-beds, 
as an old rabbi comes and whispers in his ear: **Believe in Jesus, who 
was crucified under the governor Pontius Pilate, the pre-existing Son of 
God later begotten of Mary, the Christ of God, who rose from the dead; 
and believe that he will come to judge the living and the dead." 
(Epiphanius here comments that he himself too has heard a report about 
this kind of practice from another source—a Jew whom he had once 
met while travelling in Palestine—who told him how, when he was con- 
sidered to be dying, he had had the words **'Jesus Christ who was 
crucified, the son of God, will be your judge'' whispered in his ear.) 
(30,9,1-6) 

Joseph's ilIness continues. Again Jesus appears to him in a dream say- 
ing: *'Behold, I am healing you; rise up and believe." Joseph recovers 
but still does not believe. Jesus appears again in a dream and promises 
Joseph (in order to strengthen his faith) that if he wishes to perform a 
miracle in Jesus's name he is to call upon Jesus and he will accomplish 
it. Joseph privately performs an exorcism on a madman, taking water, 
making the sign of the cross over it, and sprinkling it on the madman, 
saying: *'In the name of Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified, may the 
demon depart from him and may he become healthy." The exorcism is 
successful. Rumours go around the Jews in Tiberias that Joseph has 
opened the treasury and discovered and read the name of God, and that 
this enables him to perform miracles. But Joseph's heart is still 
hardened. (30,10,1-9) 

The young Patriarch matures and gives Joseph the rank of 'apostle' 
and the privilege of collecting levies from Jews in Cilicia. On his travels 
Joseph becomes friendly with a bishop and secretly borrows from him 
copies of the gospels and reads them. Joseph executes his duties as an 
*apostle' very strictly, deposing many synagogue officials. He thus ac- 
quires many Jewish enemies who harass him and spy on him. On one 
occasion they enter his house and surprise him when he is reading the 
gospels. They seize him, drag him to the synagogue and flog him. The 
bishop of the city intervenes and removes him to safety. On another oc- 
casion his enemies ambush him and throw him into the river Cydnus. 
They suppose that he has been carried away by the current and rejoice, 
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thinking that he has been drowned; but Joseph is saved. (30,11,1-6) 

Shortly after this Joseph is baptized. He goes to the imperial court, 
becomes a friend of the emperor Constantine, and tells him about his 
past and about his conversion. Constantine rewards him with the rank 
of *count' , and tells Joseph to ask him for whatever favour he wants. 
Joseph asks for imperial authorisation to build churches in Jewish 
towns in Palestine where nobody has been able to build churches before 
because of their exclusively Jewish population. (30,11,7-10) 

Joseph arrives at Tiberias with imperial authorisation to build, 
together with permission to spend imperial funds on his building. There 
is in Tiberias a large unfinished temple called the *Hadrianeum', used 
by the local citizens as a public wash-house. Joseph sets about using this 
unfinished structure as a basis for his church. He needs lime, so he has 
kilns prepared outside the city for making the lime. The local Jews 
resort to some kind of magic to quench the fires in the kilns. When 
Joseph is informed that the fires are weak and ineffective he comes to 
the scene, asks for a vessel of liquid? to be brought, makes the sign of 
the cross over it, and pours it on each of the kilns, saying: *'In the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, whom my fathers and the fathers of all these 
bystanders crucified, may there be power in this liquid to set aside every 
spell and enchantment which these men have devised, and to give 
strength to the fire so that the house of the Lord can be completed." 
The power of the Jewish magic is destroyed and the fires blaze up. The 
crowds of Jewish bystanders cry out: '*There is one God, He who is on 
the side of the Christians." The Jews continue to make difficulties for 
Joseph but at last he completes a small church building in Tiberias and 
goes away to live in Scythopolis. He also builds churches in Diocaesarea 
and elsewhere. (30, 12,1-10) 

Epiphanius also recounts how he heard these stories from Joseph 
himself, when Joseph was a septuagenarian living in Scythopolis. 
Epiphanius stayed at Joseph's house when he came to visit Eusebius of 
Vercelli (then in exile from his see in Italy) who was lodging with 
Joseph. Epiphanius reckons that Joseph was a good orthodox Chris- 
tian. Joseph took part in struggles against the Arians, and only his rank 
of *count! protected him from Arian persecution and from being forced 
to leave Scythopolis at the time when the local bishop was the Arian 
Patrophilus. Epiphanius also records from this period an anecdote of 
Joseph's which he considers to have the ring of truth: When Joseph's 
first wife died he feared that the Arians might seize him and forcibly or- 
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dain him as a cleric. (The Arians had often flattered him, trying to make 
him join their party, and had offered him to prospect of advancement 
and the opportunity of holding a bishopric.) Joseph therefore married 
a second wife with the express purpose of putting himself beyond the 
reach of an Arian ordination. (30,5,1-8) 

These stories were told by Joseph to Epiphanius when Joseph was 
over seventy years old, some twenty to thirty years after the events they 
claim to describe, and were remembered (slightly hazily at times) by 
Epiphanius when he was writing the Panarion some fifteen years later.* 
We have no other sources of information about Joseph of Tiberias by 
which we might check the main contents of these stories. We must be 
prepared to allow for anti-Jewish bias, exaggeration and economy with 
the truth. 

Two general features of the stories may be noted. Firstly, the stories 
do not seem to be designed for hearers or readers with intellectual 
theological interests. There are no references at all to the standard 
arguments and *proof-texts' used by Christians in literary works against 
Jews during the first four centuries, and the visions of Jesus do not 
produce statements of theological importance.? Secondly we may note 
that throughout the stories there is little attempt made to parade 
Joseph's prayers, morals or piety. The stories seem to have been told 
in order to entertain, rather than to instruct or to edify. 

There are some minor details in these stories about which we have 
some information from other sources. The hot springs at Gadara were 
well-known.* The existence of an unfinished temple building known as 
a *Hadrianeum' at Tiberias is a possibility." The names that Epiphanius 
ascribes to the Patriarch who died and to his young son who succeeded 
him are half-correct, but muddled. Epiphanius admits that he is not 
quite sure whether he has remembered the names correctly;* he calls the 
dying Patriarch Hillel and his young successor Judas. In fact 
Epiphanius's memory seems to have switched round the names of the 
father and the son, and remembered the name 'Judah' as 'Judas'. 
Jewish sources indicate that during the reign of Constantine the 
Patriarch Judah III was succeeded by the Patriarch Hillel II.? It is also 
relevant to note that a letter ascribed to the emperor Julian and proba- 
bly written around 362 AD implies that this Patriarch Hillel (the young 
Patriarch in Joseph's stories) has been collecting substantial levies from 
Jewish communities, probably using '(apostles' who were as severe in the 
execution of their duties as Joseph himself had been some thirty vears 
earlier.'? 
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The details these stories give us about the nature of the Jewish 
Patriarchate and the role of Jewish 'apostles' fit in well with what we 
know from other sources.'' Although we must allow for the presence of 
anti-Jewish bias in the stories about the young Patriarch's attempts to 
seduce a Christian lady with the aid of magic, it is quite possible that 
the behaviour of a youthful Patriarch might be far from exemplary. The 
office of Patriarch was hereditary, and succession to the office did not 
depend on attaining standards of behaviour, piety or learning. Eusebius 
of Caesarea, writing around the time of Constantine, can speak of 
Jewish Patriarchs as youthful, immature and foolish;'? some years later 
Cyril of Jerusalem hints at shameful Patriarchal misdoings.'? Joseph's 
stories may well reflect a real knowledge of the fourth-century Jewish 
background. 

On the Christian side of the stories, the account of Joseph's fear that 
he might be forcibly ordained by the Arians is not necessarily far- 
fetched. The local Arian clergy would have doubtless been glad to have 
a wealthy and influential *Àcount' like Joseph among their number. In 
the fourth century ordaining bishops did not always mind whether their 
ordinands were willing or not.'^ A second marriage, such as Joseph 
achieved, would have been an effective barrier to ordination.'? 

There are two comparatively minor details in the stories which are 
related to wider issues and deserve out attention. Firstly there is the 
claim that some towns in Galilee were inhabited exclusively by Jews: 
Tiberias, Diocaesarea, Nazareth and Capernaum are described as 
having no non-Jewish inhabitants (and no Christian churches) in the 
time of Constantine.'5 If we can assume that much of Galilee continued 
to be predominantly Jewish, and not particularly welcoming to Chris- 
tians during the rest of the fourth century, we can understand why a 
devout pilgrim like Etheria, who was prepared to visit many places 
which had associations with Old Testament figures, makes no apparent 
attempt to visit any places connected with Jesus's Galilean ministry, and 
why Paula's visit to this part of Palestine in 385 may have been com- 
paratively quick and cursory.'' Secondly, the stories may add a relevant 
insight to our assessment of Constantine's attitudes towards Jews. Con- 
stantine is portrayed as ready to enrich and ennoble a notable convert 
from Judaism to Christianity and as ready to give practical assistance 
towards the building of churches in Jewish towns which had no Chris- 
tian population.'* Officially Constantine may have seemed to tolerate 
Judaism as a legally protected religion: there were even grants of finan- 
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cial privileges made to some Jewish functionaries;'? but privately he 
may have been taking steps to encourage Jews to convert to Chris- 
tianity. 

We may rightly be sceptical or suspend judgment about some of the 
main events described in the stories, especially where the Jews are shown 
in a bad light and where there is no corroboration provided by any other 
sources, Jewish or Christian. We may note that there is no other 
evidence that corroborates the story of the death-bed baptism of the 
Jewish Patriarch (an event that many Christians might have been keen 
to publicize); we may also note that, although there is evidence that 
Jewish synagogues had libraries,?* we have no other evidence that they 
were liable to contain Christian writings in specially locked sections. 
Similarly we may note that, although there was a popular view among 
both pagans and Christians that Jews were proficient in magic,?' we 
have no other evidence that the temptations of magic ever actually 
reached the household of a Jewish Patriarch. 

The main value of the stories lies in the way in which they present a 
picture of a mood that could exist among some fourth-century Chris- 
tians, a feeling that the Jews themselves could be in a defeatist frame 
of mind and beginning to lack confidence in their faith. The death-bed 
baptism of the Patriarch, the dabbling in magic, the secret words 
whispered to dying Jews that Jesus would be their judge, the cry *^There 
is one God, He who is on the side of the Christians'' uttered by the 
Jewish crowds who see the fires blazing in Joseph's lime-kilns, all sug- 
gest a Christian feeling that Judaism was losing confidence in itself and 
that its days were numbered. How far such a defeatist attitude ever ex- 
isted among Jews in the Roman Empire is another matter, though we 
may well allow that some Jews may have been shocked, surprised and 
unsettled for a while when Constantine became an open supporter of 
Christianity and a scandalous offshoot of Judaism became the officially 
favoured state religion. 

A further value of the stories lies in the picture they give us of some 
of the factors which some Christians felt to be important in the conver- 
sion of a notable and educated Jew. We may not be surprised to find 
a potential convert reading the Gospels, but there are no theological 
disputations and no rehearsing of the standard literary Christian anti- 
Jewish arguments. The impression is given that the main factors leading 
to Joseph's conversion are not particularly intellectual. There are the 
four visions or dreams in which Jesus appeared to Joseph. (Origen had 
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regarded such dreams as a frequent source of conversions.)?? There is 
the successful exorcism in the name of Jesus effected by Joseph while 
still a Jew, an exorcism which witnesses to the *power! of Jesus's name 
when used in exorcisms, (a power which Origen had recognized as effec- 
tive even when exorcisms were conducted by non-Christians, and which 
was also recognized as effective by the originators of certain *magical 
papyri.)? Last but not least the stories witness to the power of the sign 
of the cross. There is the effect of the sign of the cross made by the 
Christian lady bathing in the springs at Gadara. Many Christian fathers 
(including Epiphanius himself) would have strongly disapproved of a 
Christian lady who exposed herself to the temptations of mixed 
bathing,?* but they would have regarded the making of the sign of the 
cross as an indication of her Christian faith and upbringing, and as a 
sure protection against the powers of evil.? Similarly the sign of the 
cross made on the water used in the 'Christian' exorcism and the sign 
of the cross made over the liquid Joseph poured on the faltering fires 
of his lime-kilns show the power of the sign of the cross over magic and 
evil spirits. 

* At the sign of the cross all magic is stopped and all enchantments 
are frustrated.... 

*Let a man use the sign of the cross which they all mock at, and but 
speak the name of Christ, and he shall see how through Him daemons 
are routed, oracles cease, and all magic and witchcraft is confounded."' 
(Athanasius, De Incarnatione 31.2 and 48.3) In Joseph's stories it is the 
experience of the '*power' of Christ and of the Christian faith which 
matters more than any theological arguments. 

Our last comments can be about Joseph himself. It would be possible 
to argue that hopes of official imperial recognition and reward may 
have played some part in his conversion to Christiantiy. On the other 
hand it could be argued that his determination to build churches among 
hostile Jewish communities and his resolve not to yield to Arian 
pressures are indications that he was no time-server and that his conver- 
sion was sincere. Whatever our opinions about the veracity of some of 
his stories may be, he was clearly a good raconteur. His stories im- 
pressed Constantine and later impressed Epiphanius, and still make in- 
teresting reading today. 
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NOTES 


! "CThe stories are to be found in Epiphanius, Panarion, Haer. 30,4,1 to 30,12,10 (on pp. 
338-48 of Epiphanius I, ed. K. Holl. (GCS vol.25), Leipzig, 1915). An English translation 
is to be found in Nag Hammadi Studies vol. 35, The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis, 
Book I (Sects 1-46), translated by F. Williams (Brill, 1987), pp. 122-9. A recent considera- 
tion of some of the stories is to be found in M.Avi-Yonah, The Jews of Palestine, 
(Blackwells, Oxford, 1976) pp. 167-9, who rightly questions the historicity of some of the 
main events described in the stories. 

?^ There is no other evidence that any Hebrew versions of the Gospel of John or the Acts 
of the Apostles existed at this time. Syriac versions did exist, and it is possible (if this story 
has any historical basis) that the original language of the versions was not accurately 
remembered. 

? The word used here is 06, whose most common meaning is *water'. But some readers 
may wonder whether Joseph may in fact have used some kind of naphtha. (Cp. II Mac- 
cabees 1.20-23 and 31-36) 

* For Joseph's age when he told the stories to Epiphanius, see 30,5,1. The events sur- 
rounding Joseph's conversion are alleged to have occured in the years when Constantine 
was effective ruler in the Eastern Mediterranean, between 324 and 337. (See 30,4,1) The 
time when these stories were told to Epiphanius is dated by 30,5,2 with its reference to 
the exile of Eusebius of Vercelli, who was in exile between 355 and 362. (Cp. Jerome, De 
Vir. I11., 96, and Eusebius's letters in Migne PL 12,949-50.) Epiphanius in Panarion 
66,20 indicates that the writing of much of the Panarion was finished around 377, and 
it is likely that section 30 on the Ebionites (in which Joseph's stories occur) was written 
a year or so before then. In 30,4,3 30,7,2 and 30,11,1 Epiphanius himself admits that his 
memory is vague about some details, and that he may be mistaken on some points. 

5 For the standard literary Christian anti-Jewish arguments see M. Simon, Verus Israel, 
chs. 5 & 6; and A. Lukyn Williams, Adversus Iudaeos (Cambridge, 1935). 

$ For the springs ar Gadara, see Origen, Comm. in Johannem 6,41 (24) (GCS Origenes 
IV, p.150); Eusebius, Onornasticon (ed. Klostermann), p. 22 s.v. 'Au0 and p.74 s.v. 
l'é6apa; Eunapius, Vitae Sophistarum, 459; Antoninus Martyr, /tin. 7 (CCL vol. 175,p. 
132). 

' Compare Script. Hist. August., Vita Alexandri Severi, 43,6: Christo templum facere 
voluit eumque inter deos recipere. Quod et Hadrianus cogitasse fertur qui templa in om- 
nibus civitatibus sine simulacris iusserat fieri, quae hodie idcirco, quia non habent 
numina, dicuntur Hadriani, quae ille ad hoc parasse dicebatur. 

* See the references given at the end of note 4 above. 

* See M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, vol. 2, p. 163. 

'?^ See Julian, Ep. 25 (Hertlein) — Ep. 51 in the Loeb edition edited by W.C. Wright. 
The relevance of this letter for our study does not entirely depend on the question of its 
authenticity, which has been disputed. (See the discussion in M. Stern, Greek and Latin 
Authors on Jews and Judaism, vol. 2, pp. 508-10 and 559-68.) The relevant part of this 
letter from Julian to the community of the Jews runs: *'And since I wish that you should 
prosper yet more, I have admonished my brother Iulus, your most venerable patriarch, 
that the levy which is said to exist among you be curtailed, and that no one is any longer 
to have the power to oppress the masses of your people by such exactions..."' 

! For the Jewish Patriarchate see J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'Empire Romain, vol. 1, pp. 
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391 ff.. For the role of Jewish '*apostles' see E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People 
in the Age of Jesus Christ (revised edition, Edinburgh, 1986), vol. III.1, pp. 124-5. 

? BRusebius, Comm. in Esaiam, 29 (on ch. 3 v. 12), GCS vol. 57, p. 23. 

i7 QCyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 12, 17 (PG 33, 745), probably written around 350 AD. 

!*^ For forcible ordinations around this period, see J. Gaudemet, L'Eglise dans l'Empire 
romain (IV—V*s.), (Histoire du droit et des institutions de l'Église en Occident, III), 
1958, pp. 108ff.. Epiphanius himself forcibly ordained Jerome's brother Paulinian in 394. 
(See Jerome's translation of Epiphanius's letter to John of J Euuseuem; Jerome, Ep. 51.) 
'5 Cp. Constitutiones Apostolorum 6,17 and 8,47,17. 

'5 Epiphanius, Panarion 30,11,10. 

" Cp. Jerome, Ep. 108.13: Cito itinere percucurrit Nazareth, nutriculam Domini, 
Canam et Capharnaum, signorum eius familiares..... 

'* Epiphanius, Panarion 30,11,8-9 and 30,12,1. 

1 See various rulings from Constantine's time in the Theodosian Code (16,8,2; 16,8,3 
and 16,8,4) exempting various synagogue functionaries from otherwise compulsory public 
services. 

? Cp. Jerome, Ep. 36,1. 

? Cp. Celsus as quoted in Origen, Contra Celsum, 1.26; John Chrysostom, Adversus 
Iudaeos 8,6-7 (PG 48, 935-38); M. Simon, Verus Israel, ch. 12. 

? Origen, Contra Celsum, 1.46. 

7 See Origen, Contra Celsum, 1,6. Compare also (Pseudo-Cyprian), De Rebaptismate 
7 (CSEL 3,3 p.78); and K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, vol. 1, p. 170 (IV 3020) 
and vol. 1 p. 114 (IV 1234-5). Origen also recognizes that some Jewish Divine names and 
some Egyptian and Persian names could have some comparable 'power' in their own 
right. (Contra Celsum 1,22; 1,24; 4,33 and 5,45.) 

^ Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 3,5; Cyprian, De habitu virginum, 19; Didascalia 6,13 
and 9.1; Council of Laodicea, Canon 30; Epiphanius, Panarion 30,7,5. 

?5 For the Christian use of the sign of the Cross, see the article by H. Leclercq in Diction- 
naire d'Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie (ed. F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq), vol. III, 
part 2, cols. 3139-44):, F.J. Dólger, *Das Segnen der Sinne mit der Eucharistie' in F.J. 
Dólger, Antike und Christentum, vol. 3, pp. 237-44. For children being encouraged to 
make the sign of the cross, cp. Chrysostom, Horn. in Epist. I ad Cor., Hom. 12,7 (PG 
61, 106); for the appropriateness of making the sign of the cross when using the public 
baths cp. Tertullian, De Corona, 3 and Chrysostom, Horn. in Act. Apostolorum, 10,5 
(PG 60, 91); for the prevalence of the Christian habit of making the sign of the cross, com- 
pare the remarks of Julian about the Christian bishop Pegasius, in Julian Ep. 78 
(Hertlein) 2 Ep. 19 (Wright): **...nor did he behave at all as those impious men usually 
do when they make the sign on their impious foreheads...For these two things are the 
quintessence of their theology, to hiss at demons and to make the sign of the cross on their 
foreheads."' 
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ATTICIZING MOSES? 
NUMENIUS, THE FATHERS AND THE JEWS 


BY 
M. J. EDWARDS 


Numenius, the second-century disciple of Pythagoras, was the boast 
of Christian authors and is the friend of all modern scholars who wish 
to find testimonies to Jewish influences on the pagans of the later 
Roman world. He has been said to have known the Septuagint, to have 
built upon the philosophy of Philo, to have been a Jew himself: few at 
least have doubted the judgment of Stern, that his knowledge of Jewish 
Scriptures exceeded that which was displayed by any pagan of his time.' 
If he was not a Jew, he lived in Apamea on the Orontes, where the prox- 
imity of a large Jewish population may have inspired the sympathy that 
sometimes comes with acquaintance.? If he was not at least an adept 
critic of the Old Testament, then how are we to explain his exegesis of 
the prophets, his celebration of Moses and his acquaintance with expres- 
sions which could only have been borrowed from Holy Writ? 

I have not found any passage in Numenius which convinces me that 
his knowledge of this nation was as great as modern scholars have sup- 
posed, and it seems to me that the Fathers have made claims for him 
which go far beyond any proofs that they can supply. I hope to demon- 
strate this by an examination of all the relevant fragments of his 
writings, an examination which cannot be conducted without a critical 
estimation of the sources in which they appear. 

1. We may collect, only to note them, certain remarks which prove 
the interest of Numenius in the Jews, but tell us nothing of the sources 
to which he referred. In Fragment 1 he speaks of them, with the Per- 
sians, the Brahmins and the Egyptians, as barbarians who possess a 
higher wisdom than the Greeks; and Origen speaks of him (Fr. 1c) as 
an expositor of Moses and the prophets—a barren declaration, which 
is criticised below in the augmented form under which it appears in a 
later part of his work. 

2. Fragment 56 expresses a traditional Greek reverence for the 
*unknown"' Jewish God:? 
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The Egyptians, and in particular Hermes, say that [the God of the Jews] 
is Osiris... the Greeks that he is the Dionysus of Orpheus, since, according 
to their own report, there originally grew from the pillars on either side of 
the Temple vines of gold... Livy... says that the God who is worshipped 
there is an Unknown God, and following him Lucan says that the Temple 
in Jerusalem is that of an invisible deity. Numenius says that this God is 
imparticipible (&xowcovntov) and the Father of all the gods, refusing to let 
any other be a partaker of his dignity (Lydus, De Mensibus pp. 109-10 
(Wuensch). 


I have quoted this passage at greater length than either Des Places or 
Stern, in order to show that, when it came to the Jewish temple, the 
Greeks had a long tradition of saying more than they understood. 
Numenius gives no proof of having set eyes on the Temple, like the 
**Greeks" who mistook its ornaments for vines (Cf. 2Kings 7): did he 
know more than they did of the God who dwelt within? The Jews were 
not devotees of Dionysus, nor (for that matter) was Jahweh called the 
Father of all the gods; the source of most of these fantasies is no 
orthodox authority, but rather some crafty apologist or self-taught sym- 
pathiser, who found in the vacant adyton one of the thousand occul- 
tations of the Greek mysteries. Even the striking word &xoweovntov can- 
not be explained without Plato: the suggestion that it alludes to the 
&xotwovnitov óvoua in the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon is one that 
only strong supporting evidence should dispose us to entertain.* 

We should also note that Lydus shows a tendency to make a gift of 
Scriptural vocabulary to pagans who had not the good fortune to use 
it. Other readers of Livy did not find an ignotus deus, and Lydus no 
more pretends in the case of Numenius than in that of the Latin author 
to be quoting the exact words of his source.? 

3. Fragment 13 has often been supposed to betray a deep knowledge 
of Jewish thought by its unobtrusive use of the Philonic and Biblical 
formula **He who is"' as an appellation of the First God: 

"Qonep 0& móálw AóYoc icti vec mpóc tÓv qQuteDovta, và tÓv aUtÓv AÓYov 
U&Atot& dottv Ó npixvog Ücóc mpóc xóv Onutoupyóv. 'O uév ve àv onépua xác 
duxi; oxtípet elg xà uevaAaYXxévovra aito0 xpfiuaca oop.xavva: Ó vouoOÉcngc 56 
quttUet xai Otxvéuet xai quetaputeUet elg Tig éxáctoug tX éxeiÜev mpo- 
xa vapepnpuéva. 


If 6 ... àv is to be rendered, with Des Places, **celui qui est"',5 it is the 
only case in Numenius of the use of a Jewish expression which has no 
Platonic parallel. He never, for example, prefers xzíotng to 9nutovpyóc, 
and even á&xotwovmntov and vopuoüécn; are Platonic terms ingeniously 
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transposed.' It is, moreover, remarkable that Numenius should adopt 
in this one instance the Jewish title for the Lawgiver and Demiurge, only 
to draw an original distinction between the bearer of those titles and the 
**God who is" .* Why should we not read simply, as Gifford did, 6...àv 
onépua, *'the First God who is the seed of every soul"'?? Scott rejoins 
that **a sower cannot sow himself''.'? This epigram, which would baffle 
the understanding of at least one New Testament parable,'' could be 
formulated only by one who did not believe, with Numenius, that the 
soul is fully identical with its first principles,'? or, with Plutarch and 
other second-century authors, that the parent is identical with his off- 
spring. What the Father propagates, says Plutarch, is literally himself, 
and God is the Father of nothing if not of the soul."? 

I have attempted to show in a recent article'^ that the whole passage 
is an elaboration of Plato's words at Timaeus 41d-42a, where the 
Demiurge mingles the substance of the Same with that of the Other to 
form the essence of souls, and then distributes (£veiue mpóc £xacoxov) this 
essence among the stars. From the stars it is sown (onapstcagc aótác) by 
the younger gods in the bodies of men. The result is that the souls are 
implanted (&uqucevOciev) by necessity in the bodies of men and the other 
organs of time. That Numenius held at least a symbolic belief in the 
transmigration of souls from the astral bodies is easily shown from 
other fragments (e.g. 35), and I argued that it was possible to under- 
stand the word(s) (Xefjiaxa)oóuzavta as the direct object of onsípe. by 
assuming that they were meant to denote the universal mixture which 
was used by Plato's Demiurge in the formation of the soul. This phrase 
stands in parallel position to the phrase which supplies the object of the 
verbs in the following sentence, and we might therefore read: *^The First 
God, being the seed of every soul, sows everything into the entities that 
partake of him"'. This is to put a difficult construction upon eóunxavta 
—perhaps **everything composing the aforesaid amalgam'' —but, as we 
have seen, the view that takes 6...6v by itself is foreign to the usage of 
Numenius and of ordinary Greek. 

Gifford's attempt to take *'sows"" without an object may be no more 
satisfactory, and we could choose worse than to follow the emendations 
of John Dillon and E. R. Dodds. The former reads 6 uév yeopyóv, the 
latter a( —xpótoc) &v.^ The objections to the rendering offered by 
Whittaker, Des Places and Festugiére'$ are in any case strong enough 
to impose a suspension of judgment until we have better reasons for 
supposing that, while echoing the vocabulary of Plato's Timaeus, 
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Numenius would choose to adopt a Jewish phrase in a sense which is 
neither Plato's nor the Pentateuch's and for which the pagan hearer 
would be entirely unprepared. 

4. The celebrated reference to Plato as an **Atticizing Moses"' is the 
most widely-attested dictum of this philosopher.'? We shall learn most 
from the annotated version in Eusebius: 


*And Numenius, the Pythagorean philosopher, writes expressly: *For 
what is Plato but Moses speaking in Attic Greek?''" Thus Clemens (PE 
IX.6.9 Gifford)... Thus then speaks Numenius, explaining clearly both 
Plato's doctrines and the much earlier doctrines of Moses. With reason 
therefore is that saying attributed to him, in which it is recorded that he 
said: «( Yáp ox IIA&cov 7, Mocfi; &xcix(Gov; (PE XI.10.14 Gifford). 


Stern says that Eusebius had no reason to be so circumspect, since it is 
obvious that Clement had no such doubts.'* Yet the fact that this 
scrupulous archivist, having cited his predecessor, should be unsure of 
the attribution of the saying, is not to be so lightly set aside. If he was 
prepared to waive the comfortable authority of a distinguished 
predecessor, it would not be without a reason, and it may be that the 
archivist was compelled to admit misgivings the causes of which the 
apologist was too prudent to reveal. The term logion denotes in the 
Greek of the Fathers a divine or vaticinal utterance, whether Christian 
or pagan,'? and Eusebius may have believed that he had to do here with 
a sentence which was not uttered by Numenius as the conclusion of 
some original inquiry, but repeated as a proverb in the air. It is possible 
that the book to which Clement referred had simply perished, and of 
course the mere adoption of the phrase would be an intimation of sym- 
pathy and respect; it is not, however, evidence of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Old Testament, and no high estimate of Numenius' learn- 
ing can be based on an assertion which is so palpably untrue.?? 

5. We have now to do justice to Origen, whose claims are the most 
remarkable: 


I am also aware that Numenius the Pythagorean, a man who expounded 
Plato with great skill and maintained the Pythagorean doctrines, quotes 
Moses and the prophets in many passages of his writings, and gives them 
no improbable allegorical interpretation, as in the Book entitled 
**Hoopoe"' (Epops) and in that **Concerning Numbers"! and in that **Con- 
cerning Place"'. In the third book ''Concerning the Good"' he even quotes 
a story about Jesus, though without mentioning his name, and interprets 
it allegorically; whether his interpretation is successful or not we shall 
discuss at another time. He also quotes the story about Moses and Jannes 
and Jambres (Contra Celsum IV.51 Chadwick — Fr. 10a Des Places). 
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From such testimonies we learn how Origen read his sources, but not 
what he had read. The discovery of Numenius' obligations to the proph- 
ets is original with him, and escaped even the erudite Eusebius, though 
the latter, searching for every slight or oblique anticipation of the 
Gospel, quoted Numenius often, and in his own words. Nor was 
Eusebius able to identify as Christ the nameless figure in another 
allegory. Even if Origen is justified in both his assertions, we cannot be 
sure that the sources of Numenius were part of our present Bible. The 
allusion to Jannes and Jambres is the only one supported by Eusebius 
in his later and more comprehensive work: 


And in his third book the same author makes mention of Moses speaking 
as follows: **And next in order came Jannes and Jambres, Egyptian sacred 
scribes, men judged to have no superiors in the practice of magic at the 
time when the Jews were being driven out of Egypt. So then these men were 
chosen by the people of Egypt as fit to stand beside Musaeus, who led forth 
the Jews, a man who was most powerful in prayer to God; and of the 
plagues which Musaeus brought upon Egypt, these men showed themselves 
able to disperse the most violent (PE IX.8.1-2 Gifford — Fr. 9 Des Places). 


One wonders whether Eusebius had no better proofs to hand of the phi- 
losopher's testimony to the power of Moses, whom it was evidently not 
his chief intention to celebrate here. He was either not in possession of 
the Epops or believed it to be spurious, or at least he did not discover 
there what Origen thought himself able to divine. Some works Eusebius 
seems to have almost by heart, and none of that legion of references to 
Moses found by Origen can have appeared in the important works of 
Numenius On the Academic Philosophy and On the Good. 

It was under the form Musaeus that Numenius knew the Lawgiver of 
the Jews—a further indication that the allusion to a Mocfi; &cxixílov was 
not original with him. The name Musaeus insinuates that Moses was the 
legendary minstrel who knew the secrets of the Creation, and it must 
have reached Numenius through the writings of an apologist who was 
prepared to make all sacrifices in order to win the goodwill of the 
Greeks.?' Where is the proof that Numenius ever went behind the 
apologists to consult the original texts? 

The names of Jannes and Jambres are not attested in orthodox Jewish 
writings, and we shall understand their reticence if we follow the tale to 
its source. The opening words of this excerpt suggest that these two 
figures appeared in a list, and the statement that they were able to 
relieve the worst of the plagues would seem to indicate that their names 
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were enrolled with honour.?? We may find the remains of such a list in 
Roman authors. Pliny writes of an ''alia magices factio a Ioanne et 
Lotape pendens", touching in the same chapter (N.H. XXX.2) on 
Apollobex and Dardanus of Troy. In his account of Zoroaster, Her- 
mippus is one of the many authorities laid under contribution. Apuleius 
refers to *'Ioannes??? and Dardanus, with Moses and a certain 
Damigero, as men who not merely lived after Zoroaster, but were his 
illustrious successors (Apologia p. 100 Helm). The juxtaposition of 
Moses and Jannes is obviously compatible with Pliny's belief, which 
readers of St. Paul might think paradoxical,?* that Iannes was the name 
of a Jewish sorcerer. Dardanus and Damigero take their place with a 
number of Zoroasters in a catalogue in the Adversus Nationes of 
Arnobius (1.52), who shows himself acquainted with Hermippus, and 
purports, at least at first, to be reciting the incarnations of the Persian 
sage in a multitude of sources. We should expect the Christian Father, 
like Tertullian in his catalogue of magicians at De Anima 57.1, to omit 
names that were said to belong to Jewish figures, and Arnobius, in what 
he says and in what he does not say, thus provides additional evidence: 
(a) that Jannes and Jambres were closely associated with the Jews; and 
(b) that the tendency of the list in which they figured was to make 
everyone who appeared in it a disciple or avatar of Zoroaster. 

These conjectures are strengthened by the tradition that Jannes and 
Jambres were sons of Balaam, whom some Jews called Zoroaster. 
That children of Israel should profess an allegiance to a foreign magi- 
cian will surprise no-one who is acquainted with the tergiversations of 
Jewish heterodoxy,?' though, as Numenius divined and Pliny did not, 
the Jewish cult of these foreign necromancers was not sufficient to turn 
them into Jews. 

The importance of the heterodox traditions which surrounded 
Zoroaster will become evident when we turn to the only instance in 
Numenius of a word-for-word citation from the Scriptures. 

6. No-one will deny that the following excerpt alludes to the second 
verse of the opening chapter of Genesis: 

They [the Jews] believed the souls to rest on water, this being divinely 
animated. This is the assertion of Numenius, who declared that this is why 
the Prophet said that the Spirit moved above the water (Porphyry, De 
Antro 10 — Fr. 30 Des Places). 
A reference to the opening verses of Genesis proves nothing, since Galen 
and Longinus can do as well.?* While it is true that Numenius would not 
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have styled Moses ''the Prophet'' unless he meant to do him honour, 
an inquiry into his sources will suggest that the honours were not such 
as the orthodox would have wished him to receive. | 

In his exegesis of Plato's myth of Er (Fr. 35 Des Places) where he des- 
cribed the coming in and passing out of souls through the heavenly por- 
tals, Numenius styled the lower world a Tartarus (35.10) and the people 
who dwell within the heavenly portals a **nation of dreams"! (35.42; cf. 
32.6 and Odyssey XXIV.13). Since he extorted a similar allegory from 
Homer's Cave of the Nymphs (Frs 31-2), and since the interpretation of 
both fables is attributed by Macrobius (Numenius, Fr. 34) to a 
""Pythagoras"" who also calls the world a **Ditis Imperium"' (34.18), it 
is legitimate to infer that the two had been treated as one by the inven- 
tive Pythagorean of Apamea, just as they were by Porphyry, whose 
debts to him were so frequently avowed (Frs 30-3).?? 

The notion that the galaxy is the source of sweet temptations that 
inveigle the soul into bondage (Fr. 32.9) may be hinted at by Plotinus 
when he makes Odysseus the type of a soul that has set its face against 
the fleshly allurements of the world. Plotinus gives a common turn to 
two familiar tropes, that of the soul's ascent from Hades and that of 
Odysseus! flight to *fhis own dear country" (Enneads 1.6.8). He 
introduces his allegory by alluding to that weakness for human beauty 
which he ascribes elsewhere to the **Gnostics", and a parody of the 
images and phrases in which they rehearsed the cosmogonical myth of 
Sophia's fall.?? | 

We have already seen that Numenius treated the earthbound soul as 
a prisoner in Hades, and from Porphyry we learn that he presented 
Odysseus (Fr 33) as an exemplar of the soul's escape from the cycle of 
generation. If we discover a Gnostic myth in the corresponding passage 
from the Enneads, we need not be afraid to discern the phantasmal 
traces of the same school in a work from a second-century pagan hand. 
The Gnostics are often flattered in modern scholarship by comparisons 
with Numenius: both he (fr. 11) and they (Enneads II.9.10 etc.) derive 
the world from the primordial transgression of the third in a triad of 
minds; both produced an allegorical treatment of Plato's four rivers of 
Hades (Fr. 36; cf. Enneads 1I.9.10); and Numenius also shares with the 
Gnostics a belief in a cosmic substance, which unites the virtues of 
opposites, and a propensity to conceive it, like Homer's Ocean, as the 
"origin of all things'' (30.10 etc.). Such affinities do not prove collu- 
sion, but we can hardly remain indifferent to the fact that the Gnostics 
read a similar riddle into the same Homeric verses: 
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xàp O' (cav '(uxeavoü xe oc xai AeuxáOa. éxpny, 
10€ rap' 'HeA(oto x0Aac xoi Ofjuov Óve(pcov. 
obt0c, qnoív, &ativ '(Yxeavóc »réveoic te ÜcGv, Yéveotc t' àvÜpirmov», £x na) ppota 
atpeqóp.evoc &e(, ox& ivo motà xáto... &Oóvacoc 58 f| &vo Yevvopuévn... Ó 6€ x&to 
capxixóc. 

(Hippolytus, Refutation V .vii.37).?! 


One entrance of the Cave of the Nymphs was reserved for the immor- 
tals, the other for men; Numenius and Porphyry believed these to be 
identical with the Cancer and Capricorn of the myth of Er. All this 
might also be present in the Gnostic exegesis quoted here. 

Numenius and his contemporary Celsus are the first Greeks to exhibit 
any acquaintance with the notion of a descent of the soul through seven 
malevolent planets. For Celsus (Origen, Contra Celsum VI. 22-3) it is 
both Mithraic and Gnostic, while Numenius may also have ascribed it 
to the mystagogues of Iran (Fr. 60). The Gnostic version has been pre- 
served at some length (Origen, Contra Celsum V1.24-34). It treats the 
seven planets as the jailers of the soul in an infernal world (a Tartarus 
or Gehenna) from which the soul can emancipate itself if it receives the 
Gnostic gospel and learns how to propitiate the guardian of each sphere. 
Celsus and Numenius might have come upon this teaching in the same 
Source. 

What that source might be we discover from the passage in Arnobius 
(Adv. Nationes 1.52) which acquaints us with the prophet Zoroaster in 
so many guises. Of this writer's third Zoroaster, who is *''Armenius 
Zostriani nepos et familiaris Pamphilus Cyri" we hear nothing else- 
where, but we know of the existence of a Book of Zoroaster—not a 
recent or obscure one in the heyday of the Neopythagoreans—which the 
lovers of Plato denounced as a copy or parody of Plato's Book of Er. 
This book was written in the name *'Zoroaster, the Pamphylian', the 
son of Armenius [or Armenian]" and was addressed to a certain 
Cyrus.?? Since we know that the Gnostics entertained a special reverence 
for a certain Zostrianus, and that they not only wrote in the name of 
Zoroaster but invoked him as an authority in works which were 
subscribed in the name of others,?? Arnobius enables us to infer that this 
book was abroad in a Gnostic version. A Book of Zoroaster is cited as 
the authority for the Apocryphon of John, which was rebutted by 
Irenaeus, perhaps at the time when Numenius was at the height of his 
powers.?^ 

A summary of the information so far adduced may be useful. 
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Numenius interweaves Homeric allegory and the exegesis of Plato's 
myth of Er. He evinces many traits of a Gnostic character, some of 
which may derive from an acquaintance with their Book of Zoroaster. 
This book contained a parody of the same Platonic myth, and the sect 
that preserved it also pressed their theology on to the same Homeric 
verses which were interpreted by the sage of Apamea. It is pertinent to 
add that the archetype of the Book of Zoroaster, whether or not it had 
yet undergone a Gnostic treatment, was already known to a reader in 
the third century before Christ, and therefore antedated Numenius by 
at least four hundred years.?? It is surely more than possible that the 
conflation of Plato and Homer in Numenius is derived from the exam- 
ple of the Gnostics, and that when Plotinus treats the Gnostic fables to 
his irony he means to warn his audience, not only against their seductive 
adversaries, but against the indiscretions of an eminent predecessor. 
It should also be understood that the appellation **Gnostic'' is not 
employed loosely in this argument, but is applied as it was applied by 
the Christian Fathers and the founder of the Neoplatonic school.? 
Some affinity there must have been between Numenius and the readers 
of the Book of Zoroaster, and we have seen that the priority must be 
accorded to the people of the Book. If Numenius borrowed his study 
of Plato's Myth of Er, with its concomitant interpretation of Homer, 
direct from the Gnostics, this would explain the presence of an allusion 
to the Pentateuch which is also used to express the vacillations of Sophia 
in a descendant of the Book of Zoroaster, the Apocryphon of John: 


And I said «Lord, what does it mean that she moved to and fro?"' And 
he smiled and said **Do not think it was as Moses said, above the water'' 
(Robinson, p. 106). 


In the Gnostic myth recounted by Plotinus (Enneads 11.9.6.10), Sophia 
enacts the estrangement of the soul from the luminous regions of the 
intellect and its immersion in the waves of generation. This is close to 
the doctrine which Numenius purports to have received from the Jewish 
prophet. Who, if not these Gnostics, Jewish adherents of a fanciful 
Zoroaster, could Numenius have in mind when he states that his reading 
of Genesis and Homer is the teaching of the **Jews?'?? 

The evidence for Numenius' acquaintance with Jewish literature has 
now been passed under scrutiny, and it appears that we are not com- 
pelled to postulate anything more than a casual study of some 
apologists, a perusal of one treatise of a less than orthodox character 
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and a false parallel between Plato and the Pentateuch, condensed into 
a motto which may not even have been his own. No doubt in the second 
century, as in ours, a fragmentary and unreliable knowledge of Jewish 
religion might be disbursed among men to whom the ancient literature 
of Israel was as strange as its unknown God. 


NOTES 


! See the authorities collected by M. Stern in Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and 
Judaism (Jerusalem 1980) Vol. II p. 207. 

^ On the biography of Numenius see E. Des Places, Numenius: Fragments (Paris 1973) 
pp. 7ff. 

* See E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig 1956) passim and esp. pp. 58-63 on this 
passage. 

* See Stern pp. 214-5 on Wisdom 14.21. On the interpretation of &xotcovnrov see E. Des 
Places in Hommages a Claire Preaux (Brussels 1975) pp. 340ff, where, however, he 
accepts the echo of the Septuagint as well as the use of Plato. Des Places shows that Laws 
914c2 is essential to the understanding of this word in Numenius; and since the language 
of Numenius is always Platonic (even where, as in Fr. 1, he proposes an anachoresis to 
the truths behind Plato's insights) it can never serve as a guide to other sources of his 
thought. 

3 See Stern (1980) Vol I pp. 330-1 and Norden /oc.cit. 

$ See Des Places (1973) p. 55 and Exodus 3.14. On Philonic parallels see J. Whittaker, 
**Moses Atticizing"' in Phoenix 21 (1967) pp. 196-202. Des Places' text is the one followed 
here. 

' See A. J. Festugiere, La Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste Vol III (Paris 1953) p. 48 
and Des Places (1975) as above. On the preference for xzíotrgc in the Old Testament see 
G. Kittel, Theologisches Wórterbuch zum Neuen Testament Vol III pp. 1022-4. 

* The placing of the particles appears to support my position: not ó uiv àv ... ó ài 
vouolécnc, but ó uév ... ó vouofécnc 5€. 

* Eusebius: Praeparatio Evangelica, Part III.2 (London 1903) p. 581. 

'! Dermetica Vol II (Oxford 1925) p. 79. 

" Mark 4.1-9 with its cognates at Matthew 13.1-9 and Luke 8.4-8, surely plays upon the 
notion that Jesus who sows the word is himself the Word. 

'? See in particular Frs 41-2 Des Places. 

?!? See especially Moralia 559a-560a and 1001 a-b. 

^ See my ''Numenius Fr. 13: A note on Interpretation"! in Mnemosyne 1989. The chief 
difficulties in this interpretation are: (1) the somewhat tortuous rendering of xpfjkaxa 
oopxavra as a. universal essence"; (2) the paradoxical statement that *'the seed sows"'. 
The language of Numenius is, however, unlike that of other authors, and every interpreter 
has been forced to suspect either textual corruption or eccentricity of style. 

!'5 See Dodds in Fondation Hardt V: Les Sources de Plotin (Geneva 1960) p. 15; Dillon, 
The Middle Platonists (London 1977) p. 366. Professor J. C. M. Van Winden, to whom 
I am indebted for useful comments on this argument, has suggested in a letter to me that 
one might read ó uév ve obv. 
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'6 Whittaker at art. cit. p. 200 maintains that Numenius uses both masculine and neuter 
epithets elsewhere for the supreme Deity; but these are always those which are licensed 
by the Platonic tradition, nor does he, for example, oscillate between ó &ya0óc and «ó 
&aóv. 

7 Clement, Stromateis 1.22.150.4 and Eusebius, Theodoret and the Suda at Stern (1980) 
Vol II pp. 209-11. The later citations add nothing to Eusebius and are plainly derived from 
him. 

!* Stern (1980) Vol II p. 209. 

1 See Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford 1961) pp. 805-6. 

? Note the doubts of Schürer on this passage (Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes, Leipzig 
1909, Vol III p. 627) and the form of the name Musaeus below. 

^ See Artapanus in Eusebius, PE IX.27 (— p. 432a). 

?! SeeStern p. 213 for the interpretation of the last sentence and bibliography on Jannes 
and Jambres. 

? On Ioannes as Iannes see P. Maraval in ZPE 25 (1977) p. 200. 

?^ See 2 Tim 3.8. 

?5  Targum Yerushalmi to Numbers 22.22. 

^?! See the Lexicon of Bar Ali, where Balaam is '*Zoroaster, the diviner of the Magians"' 
and Origen, Zomily on Numbers 24.17, where the magi are said to hold Balaam in high 
honour. 

7 See the Sibylline Oracles and e.g. Orphica Fr. 247.36 (Kern) where Moses is alluded 
to, but not by name. Orthodox and heterodox may not have been as sharply delineated 
then as now, but this does not affect my argument, which is directed against the opinion 
that Numenius drew upon writings that now form part of the Jewish canon. 

? Galen, De Usu Partium XI.14; see Stern (1980) Vol II pp. 311-3. [Longinus] De 
Sublimitate 9.9 with Russell's note at p. 92 of his edition (Oxford 1964). 

?! See Dillon (1977) p. 364 and 375-6; R. Lamberton, Horner the Theologian (California 
1986) pp. 54-77. It is reasonable to assume that Fr. 30 is from the same work on the Cave 
of the Nymphs which seems to be cited by Porphyry in Frs. 31-3. 

* See W. Bousset, ZHauptprobleme der Gnosis p. 205, and note particularly the words 
Bá8oc (cf. Porphyry VP 16) and si$oAov. For the Gnostic myth of Sophia see Enneads 
II.9.10. 

* — On Hermes and Ocean see Hippolytus, Refutation V.vii.30-40; for Numenius' praise 
of Heraclitus see Fr. 52.60 des Places, and on the fluidity of matter see 52.33. 

? QOn the Book of Zoroaster, see Proclus, Comm. in Rem Pub. Vol II p. 109ff Kroll. 
For the reading *'Armenian"' see Theodorus cited on p. 110. On the reply of Cronius see 
Proclus, op. cit. p. 110. See further my '*How Many Zoroasters?"' in Vig. Christ. 43 
(1988), pp. 282-9. 

33 See the mention of a Zoroaster and Zostrianus at Porphyry, VP 16, and the seal of 
the Zostrianus discovered at Nag Hammadi. 

?** [renaeus (Adv. Haer. I. xxix) probably refutes the Apocryphon of John, which is 
based on the Book of Zoroaster. See J. M. Robinson (ed.) The Nag Hammadi Library 
in English (Leiden 1977) p. 109. No more than thirty years can have separated the writings 
of Numenius from those of Irenaeus, hardly long enough for the composition of both the 
Gnostic Zoroaster and the AJ. 

?5 [.e. by Colotes: see Proclus, /oc. cit. 

?$ '[heterm Gnostic applied originally to those who are now called Sethians. On Irenaeus 
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see Rousseau and Doutreleau, Jrenée de Lyons: Contre les Hérésies Vol II.1 (Paris 1982) 
pp. 247-9. On the other Fathers see M. Smith in B. Layton (ed.) 7he Rediscovery of 
Gnosticism Vol II (Leiden 1981) pp. 796-804. On the Sethianism of Plotinus' Gnostics see 
B. A. Pearson in HTR 77 (1984). For the term Ophite, used by Origen at Contra Celsum 
VI.24ff see Hippolytus, Ref. V. 1-11. 

? On the Jewish Origins of Gnosticism see R. M. Grant, Gnosticism and Early Chris- 
tianity (New York 1966); R. McL. Wilson, Gnosis and the New Testament (Philadelphia 
1968); and the writings of G. Quispel in Gnostic Studies (Istanbul 1974). 
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NOTES SUR LE TEXTE ET L'INTERPRÉTATION D'ARATOR 
PAR 


PAUL-AUGUSTIN DEPROOST 


Nous voudrions ajouter ici notre contribution au dossier critique sur 
l' Historia apostolica d' Arator, plusieurs fois rouvert dans les colonnes 
de cette revue.' Les améliorations que nous proposons au texte de l'édi- 
tion du Corpus de Vienne? reposent sur une étude attentive de quatre 
extraits du chant I à propos duquel nous publierons prochainement une 
syntheése doctrinale et esthétique. 


Arat., I, 365-369: 

... Da semina uerbi 
per tua dona coli, segnisque noualibus usa 
colligat ista manus te fructificante maniplos 
de quibus ipse tui componas horrea caeli 
triticeamque fidem lolio pereunte corones.? 


Ce passage commente la priére des apótres et des disciples qui, dans 
la persécution, implorent le Christ de leur donner confiance en leur mis- 
sion.* Le poete y file une métaphore de type géorgique, oü se mélent plu- 
sieurs variations néotestamentaires sur le théme de la moisson. Au vers 
366, nous restituons la lecon des manuscrits: segnis. Nous la préférons 
à la correction signis que l'éditeur du CSEL justifie par la présence de 
signa dans le capitulum en prose placé en téte des vers 335-382.5 Le rap- 
prochement avec cette introduction n'est pas convaincant: sans compter 
le probléme de l'authenticité aratorienne des capitula, qui invite à rester 
trés prudent sur les éventuels rapports textuels entre les parties.en prose 
et le poéme proprement dit, les perspectives suggérées dans le passage 
qui nous occupe sont trés éloignées de celles dont parle l'auteur de l'in- 
troduction en prose: celle-ci résume simplement le contenu de la priére 
au moment oü les apótres demandent au Seigneur d'opérer des signes 
par leurs mains, alors que notre passage en vers développe une imagerie 
paysanne parfaitement cohérente sans toucher au texte. Attesté par les 
manuscrits, l'adjectif segnis est plus riche de signification et s'insére trés 
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bien dans le fil de la métaphore: en qualifiant manus, il désigne le 
groupe, encore indolent et craintif, des apótres qui implorent le Christ 
au milieu de la persécution; mais, surtout, segnis se dit encore d'un 
champ au repos ou en friche: voir e.g. Verg., georg. I, 71-72, oàü l'on 
trouve aussi la mention des nouales: Alternis idem tonsas cessare noua- 
lis,/et segnem patiere situ durescere campum, ibid. II, 37, et méme Cic., 
leg. II, 45, oü il est plutót question de la «culture moins active de la 
terre». Cet emploi du mot fait d'autant mieux ressortir, par antithése, 
la richesse de la moisson évoquée ensuite. Tant que les apótres resteront 
oisifs, le champ restera stérile; lorsque l'Esprit aura répondu à leur 
priére, une abondante moisson pourra étre récoltée. 

Dans le texte d'Arator, on reconnait l'image paulinienne du «champ 
de Dieu»: voir 7 Co, 3, 9: «Car nous sommes les collaborateurs de Dieu; 
vous étes le champ de Dieu, la bátisse de Dieu», et un peu avant, 7 Co, 
3,6: «Moi, j'ai planté, Apollos a arrosé; mais c'est Dieu qui faisait croi- 
tre (cfr. te fructificante chez Arator).» Trés nette est aussi l'allusion à 
la parabole du bon grain et de l'ivraie, dont Arator décalque méme le 
vocabulaire: cfr. VVLG. Matth., 13,30: Sinite utraque crescere usque 
ad messem; et in tempore messis dicam messoribus: colligite primum zi- 
zania, et alligate ea in fasciculos ad comburendum: triticum autem con- 
gregate in horreum meum. En Mt, 13,36-43, le Christ donne lui-méme 
une explication eschatologique de la parabole, que l'on peut également 
percevoir dans les vers d'Arator: en «moissonnant le champ des na- 
tions», les apótres prolongent l'action méme de Dieu sur le monde pour 
étendre et rassembler, à la fin des temps, le «bon grain» de la foi dans 
«les greniers du ciel.» 

La métaphore des gerbes rassemblées dans le Royaume avec l'aide de 
Dieu a déjà été utilisée par Sedul., carm. pasch. 1, 366-368: Nam qui de- 
flemus in Adam/semina mittentes, mox exultabimus omnes/portantes 
nostros, Christo ueniente, maniplos. La retractatio est ici à l'avantage 
d'Arator qui, tout en reprenant au vers 367 la structure du dernier hé- 
mistiche de Sédulius, file la métaphore d'une maniére plus expressive 
dans l'ablatif absolu. 


Arat., I, 437-441: 
... Quod Spiritus almus 
sit Deus, ex multis plena est instructio libris; 
et tamen hinc capit arma fides; quo tendimus ultra? 
quis dubitet quod Petrus ait? Qui iure uenitis 
ad latices, hoc state loco.$ 
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Ce passage introduit le commentaire antiarien d'Arator à propos du 
double reproche de Pierre à Ananie: «Ananie, pourquoi le Satan a-t-il 
rempli ton coeur pour que tu mentes à l'Esprit-Saint? ... Ce n'est pas 
à des hommes que tu as menti mais à Dieu.» La ponctuation proposée 
par A. P. MacKinlay dans les vers 440-441 nous parait tout à fait fantai- 
siste: Quis dubitet quod Petrus ait: «Qui iure uenitis/ad latices, hoc 
state loco.» Et ce, d'autant plus qu'il tente de la justifier dans son pre- 
mier apparat en écrivant pour le vers 440: Forsitan in deperdita parte 
Actorum Petri. En réalité, les paroles de Pierre dont «on ne peut dou- 
ter» ne sont pas celles auxquelles pense l'éditeur du CSEL en ponctuant 
ainsi sa phrase, mais bien le bláme que le chef des apótres adresse à Ana- 
nie dans les Actes. Les mots mis entre guillemets par MacKinlay appar- 
tiennent à l'exégése d' Arator et non à un texte hypothétiquement perdu. 
Il faut alors supprimer les guillemets devant qui iure et restituer aprés 
ait le point d'interrogation qu'y avait déjà placé Arntzénius.* 

Ce texte traduit une évidente indignation du poéte; et les deux interro- 
gations successives scandent deux moments importants de ce sentiment 
trés significatif dans le contexte de cette diatribe. À l'appui de cette in- 
terprétation, on peut rapprocher le texte d' Arator d'un passage similaire 
de la Pharsale de Lucain, au moment oü la Patrie en émoi apparait à 
César sur le point de franchir le Rubicon: Lucan., I, 190-192: ... Quo 
tenditis ultra?/quo fertis mea signa, uiri? Si iure.uenitis,/si ciues, huc 
usque licet. Arator remploie, en méme position, deux finales d'hexame- 
tre consécutives dans ce passage de Lucain. Ce rapprochement nous in- 
téresse d'autant plus ici que l'on trouve dans la Pharsale, comme nous 
proposons de les restaurer chez Arator, deux interrogations rhétoriques 
successives pour exprimer la réprobation du poéte devant une attitude 
indigne qui méprise une autorité universellement reconnue: les lois de la 
patrie chez Lucain, ou les paroles de Pierre chez Arator. 


Arat., I, 781-783: 
Quo numero ueniente die, sollemne resurgens 
iam Christus sacrauit opus: stat temporis usus 
sed uoto meliore redux? ... 


Aux vers 781-782, nous restituons la ponctuation de la vieille édition 
d'Arntzénius (PL, t. 68, col. 159), en plagant une virgule aprés die et 
deux points aprés opus, contre celle d'A. P. MacKinlay qui commence 
une nouvelle phrase à Stat temporis... Dans tout ce passage, Arator 
commente la valeur symbolique du nombre huit, en référence aux huit 
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années de souffrances qui ont affligé le paralytique de Lydda, guéri par 
Pierre (cfr. Ac, 9,32-35). En recouvrant la santé, l'infirme de l' Historia 
apostolica se débarrasse en méme temps des attaches qui le liaient à la 
Loi ancienne. Arator voit dans ce détachement une image du rite juif 
de la circoncision pratiquée sur le jeune enfant huit jours aprés sa nais- 
sance. Mais dans la Nouvelle Alliance, le baptéme a pris le relais de cette 
pratique depuis que «le huitiéme jour venu, le Christ a désormais consa- 
cré cette cérémonie traditionnelle par sa résurrection.» Sollemne se rap- 
porte en effet à opus pour désigner l'acte solennel ou traditionnel de la 
circoncision, spiritualisé (sacrauit opus) par le symbole nouveau du hui- 
tiéme jour de la Résurrection du Christ, selon une exégése usuelle de 
l'octauus dies.'? Stat temporis usus explique en quoi consiste cette spiri- 
tualisation: pour ressusciter, le Christ a conservé le huitiéme jour, mais 
il a apporté à ce jour une consécration qui touche aussi la pratique an- 
—. cienne de la circoncision désormais périmée. Celle-ci est remplacée par 
une autre initiation, elle-méme spirituelle: «en vertu d'une promesse 
meilleure», la circoncision du Christ n'est plus une mutilation de la 
chair, mais une purification intérieure dans l'eau baptismale, dont on 
trouve les prémices théologiques dans une page célébre de l' Épitre aux 
Colossiens (Col, 2,11-13). 


Arat., I, 826-828: 


Dic, ubi sunt, mundana, £uae, sapientia, leges? 
Qua uirtute negas in se corrupta reuerti 
quae uitam de morte uides?'! ... 


On trouve cette apostrophe dans la paraphrase de la résurrection de 
Tabitha, oà Arator reproche à la «sagesse du monde» de refuser de 
croire aux miracles qui contredisent ses lois. Nous citons le texte d'Ara- 
tor selon la version d'Arntzénius,'? sensiblement différente de celle pro- 
posée par A. P. MacKinlay dans le CSEL: Dic ubi sunt, mundana, tua, 
sapientia, leges,/qua(e) uirtute? Negas in se corrupta reuerti/quae ui- 
tam de morte uides? Cependant, nous ne pouvons pas non plus étre 
d'accord avec l'analyse qu'a donnée A. Hudson-Williams du passage tel 
qu'il est édité par MacKinlay.'? En effet, au vers 826, la forme tua est 
sans doute une faute d'imprimerie puisque l'index uerborum mentionne 
clairement à cet endroit £uae (nom.), attesté du reste par tous les manus- 
crits et qui correspond effectivement à la source d' Arator: Sedul., carm. 
pasch. 1, 220: Dic, ubi sunt, natura, tuae, post talia, leges?'* D'autre 
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part, — mais il faut reconnaitre que l'apparat de MacKinlay est ici parti- 
culiérement sibyllin —, les manuscrits ont bien, comme premier mot au 
vers 827, qua et non quae, qui est une correction d'éditeur ainsi que le 
laissent entendre les deux crochets qui entourent le /e/ final.'5 Il faut 
alors déplacer la ponctuation, en mettant un point d'interrogation aprés 
leges et uides, permettant ainsi de conserver la lecon qua uirtute des ma- 
nuscrits au vers 827 et, rappelons-le, de retrouver la version du texte 
déjà éditée par Arntzénius: qua uirtute annonce une deuxiéme interro- 
gation rhétorique, placée, sous une forme paratactique, sur le méme 
plan que la premiére, introduite par ubi sunt au vers 826. Ce procédé 
de l'accumulation d'interrogations arrogantes renoue avec la filiére an- 
tique, mais aussi chrétienne, de la poésie d'invective, que l'on trouve 
déjà dans certain lyrisme scripturaire ou dans les proclamations hymni- 
ques d'Hilaire de Poitiers contre les puissances de la Mort.'$ 


Arat., I, 1067-1069: 


... Manet omne per aeuum 
pignoris huius apex et sideris obtinet instar, 
corpore quod Petrus sacrauit et angelus ore." 


Ces vers suivent la paraphrase de la reconnaissance de Pierre par la 
servante Rhodé aprés la libération miraculeuse du chef des apótres;'* ils 
précédent directement la prosopopée de Rome libérée de la guerre et de 
l'incroyance par les chaines de Pierre, qui sont honorées dans l'église 
méme de la récitation publique de I' Historia apostolica: la basilique ro- 
maine de Saint-Pierre-aux-Liens. À cet endroit, nous proposons une 
modification de la ponctuation adoptée par l'éditeur du CSEL. Arthur 
Patch MacKinlay propose, en effet, pour Arat., I, 1066-1067: Maximus 
ille pauor gelidos qui strinxerat artus/laetitiae mensura fuit; manet 
omne per aeuum..., suivant en cela l'édition d'Arntzénius et rendant 
ainsi ce passage solidaire, pour le sens, de la joie de la communauté 
chrétienne primitive au retour de son chef.'? Nous pensons plutót que 
ce texte introduit l'éloge final du chant I aux reliques de Pierre: avant 
d'étre célébrées comme l'instrument de la libération pour Rome de la 
guerre et de l'incroyance, ces entraves sacrées sont la preuve de la libéra- 
tion miraculeuse du corps de Pierre par la parole de l'ange dans les Ac- 
tes; elles sont alors promues par Arator pour l'éternité — qui inclut 
l'histoire présente de l'Église — au rang des astres, à la maniere des ca- 
tastérismes alexandrins qui perpétuaient dans le ciel le souvenir des ob- 
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jets ou des personnes chéris par le poéte. C'est pourquoi nous suggérons 
de commencer une nouvelle phrase à Manet omne per aeuum... Arator 
achéve, en effet, sur le verbe fuit la paraphrase de la libération de Pierre 
dans le Nouveau Testament. Les vers qui suivent élargissent dans l'es- 
pace et dans le temps la portée de l'événement scripturaire en une ré- 
flexion et une méditation poétiques sur la destinée exceptionnelle des 
chaines brisées de l'apótre. 


NOTES 


! Voir A. Hudson-Williams, Notes on the text and interpretation of Arator, Vigiliae 


Christianae "7 (1953) 89-97; J. H. Waszink, Notes on the interpretation of Arator, Vigiliae 
Christianae 8 (1954) 87-92; R. J. Schrader, Notes on the text, interpretation and sources 
of Arator, Vigiliae Christianae 42 (1988) 75-78. 

?^ Aratoris Subdiaconi De Actibus Apostolorum, rec. A. P. MacKinlay (Corpus Scripto- 
rum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, t. 72), Vienne, 1951. 

! «Permets que les semences de ta parole soient cultivées à travers tes dons et que cette 
troupe, encore inactive, aprés avoir moissonné les champs, lie ensemble des gerbes que tu 
fais croitre; à partir d'elles, tu pourrais toi-méme construire les greniers de ton ciel et cou- 
ronner leur faite avec le froment de leur foi, tandis que périra l'ivraie.» 

* Voir Ac, 4,29-30. 

5 Voir CSEL, t. 72, p. 31. 

$ «Le fait que l'Esprit-Saint soit Dieu, c'est un enseignement qui abonde d'aprés de nom- 
breux livres; et, cependant, c'est là que la foi prend les armes; jusqu'oü allons-nous en- 
core? Qui peut douter des paroles de Pierre? Vous qui venez à bon droit vers les eaux, 
tenez-vous-en à ce point.» 

' Voir Ac, $,3-4. 

* Voir PL, t. 68, col. 133. 

* «Le huitiéme jour venu, le Christ a désormais consacré l'oeuvre solennelle en ressusci- 
tant: l'usage de la date (de la circoncision) subsiste, mais on le retrouve en vertu d'une 
meilleure promesse.» 

' WVoir e.g. Cypr., epist. LXIV, 4, 3, qui établit un paralléle entre le jour de la circonci- 
sion et celui de la Résurrection. 

'" «Dis, sagesse du monde, oü sont tes lois? En vertu de quoi nies-tu que les choses cor- 
rompues puissent revenir à elles, toi qui vois la vie sortir de la mort?» 

? Voir PL, t. 68, col. 163. 

3 Voir A. Hudson-Williams, Notes on the text and interpretation of Arator, Vigiliae 
Christianae "7 (1953) 92. 

'* Voir l'index uerborum dressé par MacKinlay dans le CSEL, t. 72, p. 356, s.u. tuus. 
5 Woir la liste des sigles dans le CSEL, t. 72, p. LXIV. Nous remercions notre collégue 
Bruno Bureau, de l'Université de Reims, qui nous a aimablement communiqué ses colla- 
tions des manuscrits P, F, K, H, M, T, X, I, W, qui présentent tous les formes fuae et 
qua aux endroits litigieux. 
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'$ Voir e.g. Os, 13,14, librement cité par Paul en 7 Co, 15,54-55, et les apostrophes d'Hi- 
laire à la Mort dans son deuxiéme hymne (CSEL, t. 65, p. 212-214). 

7" «Il demeure pour l'éternité, établi à la maniere d'un astre, ce gage supréme que Pierre 
a consacré par son corps et l'ange par sa parole.» 

!*! Voir Ac, 12,13-16. 

'? Woir PL, t. 68, col. 174. 
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REVIEWS 


D. T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato 
(Philosophia Antiqua, Vol. 44). Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1986. XII, 617 pp. 


Winding up the substantial section on Philo of Alexandria in his De 
uiris illustribus Jerome writes: De hoc uulgo apud Graecos dicitur: 7, 
IIA&cov qiAcvitet 7; D(.ov nAatoviLe, id est aut Plato Philonem sequitur 
aut Platonem Philo; tanta est similitudo sensuum et eloquii (Hier. 
uir.ill. 11). The same saying can be found in Photius Bibl. 105 (86b25- 
6), Suda IV 737.16 Adler, and, in a slightly different form, ib. I 10.16. 
Its provenance and original purport are unfortunately unknown, but 
Jerome's interpretation of the content is quite intelligible. As the author 
of the book under review puts it, *'Philo rarely makes explicit references 
to Plato, but the reader who is acquainted with the Platonic corpus will 
soon recognize echoes of the great Athenian philosopher'' (27). Philo's 
*Platonism' has been noticed by many scholars, but explicit and 
thorough treatment is quite rare, the large chapter about Philo in J. 
Dillon, The Middle Platonists (London 1977) being one of the 
exceptions. 

Dr. Runia has decided to take a deep look at Philo's usage of Plato, 
refraining from any superficial or eclectic examination, but setting 
himself the task to study this matter, so to speak, from the inside. Trac- 
ing the influences of all Plato's writings in Philo's large oeuvre would 
be a well-nigh interminable task. Instead R. restricted himself to a her- 
culean one, viz. a detailed study of Philo's use and interpretation of the 
Timaeus. Philo fully shared the great predilection of the Middle 
Platonists for this dialogue on cosmology, quoting and paraphrasing it 
**more often than the rest of Plato's works put together" (373), with a 
**surprisingly uniform spread throughout the whole corpus'' (383). R. 
studies all these allusions and quotations, closely following the order of 
the Timaeus and thus presenting a kind of running commentary on its 
reception in Philo's oeuvre. At first sight this method gives an impres- 
sion of *Platonocentrism', since Philo's treatises and exegetical com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch seem to be subordinated to the structure 
of the Timaeus. Having followed R. on the long journey through the 
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texts, however, the reader will agree that he is entitled to state: ''*My 
perspective has been resolutely Philonocentric'' (502). 

The great advantage of R.'s method consists in the detailed unravell- 
ing of the intricate patterns of Philo's text. This clarifies Philo's 
Platonism more precisely than would be possible with whichever other 
strategy. Some examples: the unicity of the cosmos is defended in Opif. 
171 with clear references to Tim. 31la-b (175); skating ''on thin 
theological ice", Philo deals with the problem of the plural in Gen. 
1.26, 3.22, 11.7 in several passages in which he adduces Tim. 41-2 about 
the demiurge's assistants. R.'s section on this matter (242-9) is most 
enlightening; Philo often praises sight as the best of the senses and the 
origin of philosophy, an idea which clearly alludes to Tim. 47a-c, com- 
bined in many cases with references to other passages in the Platonic 
corpus. R. shows *'that Philo repeats the familiar themes initiated by 
Tim. 47a-c with the emphasis that these must be orientated towards a 
search for God as the highest cause"! (275). Philo thus introduces the 
most famous of all passages in the Timaeus, viz. 28c3-4, into this motif. 

In the last-mentioned phrase the demiurge is called *maker and father 
of the universe', an expression occurring more than 40 times in the 
writings of Philo, who undoubtedly was fully aware of its Platonic 
provenance. In fact, the phrase is an excellent illustration of the 
bivalence of Philo's language, in which Hellenic ontology and the 
exegesis of the Biblical text are blended. God is both the creative source 
and the father of wilful offspring. Pace R., who calls this a 
**characteristically Philonic'' manner of merging together two strains of 
thought (111), the reader tends to perceive a definitely preponderant 
non-biblical accent in Philo's handling of God's fathership. It seems to 
be a very clear example of the cases in which *'the Timaeus is adduced 
in order to explain the deeper, more 'philosophical' meaning of the 
text'' (403-4): that is the 5th category of the sevenfold *'taxonomy of 
usage" which R. has convincingly devised to systematize Philo's 
manifold handling of the Platonic text. 

With this reference the third main part of this book has been touched 
upon, viz. *"Synthesis"" (363-519). The other three are *'Introduction"' 
(1-67), **Analysis'' (68-362), **Conclusion"' (521-552). In the whole of 
his study, but especially in its last two parts R. is continuously 
endeavouring the grasp Philo's *'Protean figure" (541). That is quite 
difficult in view of the lack of all specific theoretical foundation of his 
* pioneering attempt'' to '*'bring together scripture and philosophy'"' 
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(552). One of the greatest Philonic scholars, the late V. Nikiprowetsky, 
who is often referred to with great admiration by R., once wrote: '*C'est 
une chose assurément remarquable qu'on ne trouve pratiquement 
jamais chez Philon de théme d'apparence paienne qui n'ait en quelque 
sorte son pendant ou son répondant dans l'Écriture" (REG 94, 198). 
Runia has both illustrated and further elucidated this in a manner which 
provokes the personal conclusions and indeed the additional questions 
of the reader, as true scholarship ought to do. Six handy indices 
conclude this commendable study. 


2353 BM .Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BoksrT 


R. Radice, D. T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria. An Annotated 
Bibliography 1937-1986 (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae, Vol. 
VIII). Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1988. XLI, 469 p. 


During the past decades Philonic studies have thriven. The increase 
in publications is considerable and presumably even surpasses that in 
many other departments of classical studies. Scholars who for 
whichever reason are interested in Philo's oeuvre, in recent years were 
served by some very helpful tools. In 1983 R. Radice published an ample 
*bibliographie raisonnée' for 1937-1982, written in the Italian language 
(see the review in this journal, vol. 39, 188-191), and in 1984 a complete 
volume of ANRMW, viz. II 21.1, was devoted to Philo, with much 
bibliographic and systematic material. 

The present collection is an enlarged version of Radice's survey, in 
which the English language has taken the place of the Italian. With all 
due respect for the English tongue, its **cultural imperialism ... in the 
world of scholarship" (thus p. XI of the Introduction) gives cause for 
concern. There was a time when Italian scholarly work did not pose un- 
surmountable linguistic problems to classical and patristic scholars, but 
nowadays this vast domain seems to be in danger of becoming a sort of 
reservation. This reflection detracts nothing from the merits of the book 
under review, which as a matter of fact testifies to the compilers' inter- 
national orientation by the inclusion of studies in Dutch and Modern 
Hebrew. Excellent service is rendered to all those who are in search of 
a particular detail of Philo's writings or of his way of thinking. This is 
not confined to Philonic studies as such, for the information touches 
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many other fields, amongst which also patristic studies. The Index of 
Subjects (407-466) e.g. quickly guides the reader to articles and books 
on Clement's connections with Philo, Ambrose's grappling with 
Philonic exegetical models, Augustine's knowledge of Philo's work etc. 

The short descriptions of the items listed usually have a very factual 
character. Only now and then the compilers permit themselves a 
laudatory  adiective, such (as  ''important",  ''indispensable"', 
*masterly'"", *'fpenetrating". Such frugality seems to be a prudent 
course: a bibliography provides guidance, not oracles. The authors and 
their collaborators are to be congratulated amidst their preparations for 
the supplements, which may be needed earlier than in the ten years time 
they mention themselves. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BOEFT 


J. Verheyden, De Vlucht van de Christenen naar Pella. Onderzoek 
van het Getuigenis van Eusebius en Epiphanius. Verhandelingen van de 
Koninklijke Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone 
Kunsten van Belgié. Klasse der Letteren, Jaargang 50, Nr. 127. Brussel 
1988. 285 pages. 


Eusebius, ist. eccles. 3.5.3, writes about a flight of Jerusalem Chris- 
tians to Pella during the siege of that city between 66 and 70. The same 
tradition can be found with Epiphanius in his refutation of the 
Nazoraeans (Panarion 29, 7, 7-8) and of the Ebionites (Panarion 30, 2, 
7) and finally in his De mensuris et ponderibus 15. 

Eusebius! remark has its bearing upon some passages in the New 
Testament (cf. Mark 13, 14-20 and Rev. 12, 6.14) which predict a com- 
ing flight of Christians into the desert and, especially, upon the sup- 
posed Jerusalem origin of the Jewish Christian sects of the Nazoraeans 
and Ebionites living in the region East of the river Jordan. 

At present Eusebius' remark seems to be generally supposed to be 
legendary. But this again raises the question of the origin of this tradi- 
tion with Eusebius and the relation between Eusebius and Epiphanius 
in this respect. 

The author tries to answer these questions and he does so in an im- 
pressive way. Ancient and modern ideas about this question and 
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literature has been referred to abundantly. He is in continuous discus- 
sion with scholars who have been dealing with the problem previously. 

The author definitively settled the question about the relation be- 
tween Eusebius and Epiphanius. Epiphanius is not an independent 
witness for this tradition and he depends on Eusebius. Eusebius is sup- 
posed to have added the story himself during a revision of his work. 

The following can be said about these two main conclusions. 
Eusebius is supposed to be the inventor of this story because he wanted 
to describe Jerusalem as totally destroyed by the Romans. Since the 
Christians living in Jerusalem had to escape from a certain death during 
this event, Eusebius invented the story of their flight to Pella. The only 
thing which cannot be explained is, according to the author, why Pella 
has been chosen as place of destination. He emphatically denies the 
possibility that Eusebius found this or a similar story elsewhere. Here 
we may say that the author is too convinced of his own ideas. Especially 
because he supposes that Eusebius added the story during a revision of 
his text, a welcome tradition discovered by him at a later date seems 
plausible. 

Epiphanius used Eusebius' story to show the relation between the 
Jerusalem Christians and the Jewish Christian Ebionites and especially 
the Nazoraeans. Here we recognize the common procedure with 
Epiphanius. He was aware that the original Christians in Jerusalem 
were called *'the sect of the Nazoraeans"' (Acts 24, 5) and, therefore, 
he supposed that the Jewish Christian Nazoraeans must have had some 
relation with the Jerusalem Christian community. He tried to prove this 
connection with help of Eusebius! story. He even noticed that Pella and 
Beroea, the place where the Nazoraeans were living, were situated some 
distance from each other. In his De mensuris he added to the story that 
the Christians returned to Jerusalem, because he knew that also after 70 
A.D. a Christian community was still existing in Jerusalem. We cannot 
say that Epiphanius was always felicitous in his efforts to combine vari- 
ous sources but he tried to be conscientious! 

The author has written a scholarly book which is a landmark in the 
many studies and remarks on the passage in Eusebius. We, therefore, 
hope that this work will be translated in a language which makes it ac- 
cessible to a wider group of readers. 


9751 NG Haren, Dilgtweg 182 A. F. J. KLUN 
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Giuseppe Guttilla, La fase iniziale della Consolatio latina cristiana. 
Dal »De mortalitate« di S. Cipriano alle epistole consolatorie a Pamma- 
chio di S. Paolino di Nola e di S. Girolamo (Annali del Liceo Classico 
»G. Garibaldi« di Palermo N. 21-22, 1984-85), S. 108-215). 


Die literarische Gattung der consolatio ist ein Beispiel einer in der 
klassischen Literatur bestehenden Gattung, die von den Christen über- 
nommen worden ist, selbstverstándlich, wenn nótig, mit gewissen An- 
passungen. Die Trostrede und der Trostbrief finden sich sowohl in der 
griechischen wie in der lateinischen christlichen Literatur. Für die letzt- 
genannte ist die Studie von Favez (1937) noch immer eine brauchbare 
und übersichtliche Darstellung. Die consolatio ist bekanntlich reich an 
rhetorischen Topoi. 

Guttilla hat sich zum Ziel gesetzt, die Entwicklung im Denken und die 
eigenen Auffassungen der einzelnen lateinischen Autoren zu analysie- 
ren. Wührend die eigentliche christliche consolatio-Literatur in die Pe- 
riode 380-410 zu datieren ist, behandelt er auch die viel frühere Schrift 
De mortalitate von Cyprian, die nicht nur in chronologischer Hinsicht 
isoliert dasteht (sie stammt aus 252), sondern auch eine Einzelstellung 
einnimmt, weil sie stark protreptisch geprágt ist und sich nicht an ein 
Individuum, sondern an eine ganze Gemeinde wendet. 

Im Gegensatz zu Favez und Madec nimmt Guttilla an — mit gutem 
Recht, scheint es mir —, dass die christliche consolatio im Westen einen 
gewissen Einfluss von jener des Ostens (besonders Gregor von Nazianz) 
erfahren hat. Er versucht die unterschiedlichen Einflüsse, wie die bibli- 
schen Motive, so scharf wie móglich zu analysieren. In diesem Zusam- 
menhang ist zu bemerken, dass zu Hieronymus, Ep. 39, 3 (Ad Paulam 
de morte Blesillae) ein Hinweis auf eine Bibelstelle angebracht gewesen 
wáre. Zum Text si diutius in tabernaculo isto mortis habitemus (136107) 
notiert Guttilla: »La metafora con cui G. (7 Girolamo) indica il corpo 
(tabernaculum mortis) € da considerare una variante di quelle piü tradi- 
zionali che considerano il corpo una tomba o una prigione.« Zweifellos 
fehlt hier jedoch auch biblische Fárbung nicht; man sehe 2 Cor. 5, 4 
Nam et qui sumus in hoc tabernaculo; 2 Petr. 1, 13 Quamdiu sum in 
hoc tabernaculo. 

Es ist dem Autor besonders zum Verdienst anzurechnen, dass er in 
zahlreichen Finzelfállen zu zeigen versucht hat, wie die Christianisie- 
rung profaner Motive in der christlichen consolatio sich zugetragen hat. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 
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]. Herman Josef Frede, Kirchenschriftsteller, Aktualisierungsheft 
1988. Freiburg, Herder, 1988, 100 S. — 2. Vetus Latina, Die Reste der 
altlateinischen Bibel. 12 Esaias edidit Roger Gryson (Fascicule 3, Is 5,8- 
7, 14). Freiburg, Herder, 1988, S. 161-240. 


]. Die Dokumentation der »Kirchenschriftsteller« wird bekanntlich 
regelmássig ergánzt und auf den neuesten Stand der Wissenschaft ge- 
bracht. Vier Jahre nach dem »Aktualisierungsheft 1984« ist 1988 ein 
neues Heft erschienen, das die seither erarbeiteten Neu- und Ersteditio- 
nen patristischer Werke verzeichnet und die Fortschritte, die in der Prá- 
zisierung ihrer Datierungen erzielt worden sind, dokumentiert. Die 
aktualisierte Sigelliste umfasst nicht weniger als 100 Seiten. Zu erwáh- 
nen ist, dass die Neubearbeitung des »Index librorum scriptorum in- 
scriptionum« zum ZAAesaurus Linguae Latinae von Dietfried Krómer, 
die in Kürze vorliegen wird, zu jedem patristischen Werk dessen Sigel 
in den »Kirchenschriftstellern« und damit in der Vetus Latina-Edition 
verzeichnet, wodurch sich eine Lücke in der Ermittlung der Sigel der 
einzelnen Autoren und ihrer Schriften schliesst. 

2. Die Bearbeitung des Buches Esaias, von der 1987-88 in rascher 
Folge bereits drei Lieferungen erschienen sind, hat Roger Gryson 
(Louvain-la-Neuve) in Zusammenarbeit mit dem Vetus Latina-Institut 
in Beuron übernommen. Mit grósster Sorgfalt ist das Material zusam- 
mengestellt worden, das trotz der lückenhaften Überlieferung wegen der 
Pluralitàt der Übersetzungen sehr umfangreich ist. 

Das Erscheinen dieser neuen Lieferung gibt zu der Bemerkung An- 
lass, dass es immer noch verháltnismássig wenig sprachliche Studien zu 
der Vetus Latina gibt, welche doch für die Erforschung der Entwicklung 
des Lateins und für die Geschichte des Volklateins interessantes Mate- 
rial enthált; zu erwáhnen sind, nach dem von Rónsch gemachten An- 
fang (dessen /tala und Vulgata,? 1875, Nachdruck 1965, trotz der 
wertvollen Materialsammlung jetzt veraltet ist) zum Beispiel die For- 
schungen von von Soden, Süss, Billen, Capelle, Stone, Hoogterp und 
Allgeier. 

Ein vollstándiges Repertorium der Wórter, Ausdrücke und Wortver- 
bindungen in der Vetus Latina wird noch lángere Zeit auf sich warten 
lassen. Für Auskunft über die Varianten von Bibelstellen kann man sich 
jedoch an die Institute der Vetus Latina in Beuron und Louvain-la- 
Neuve wenden, wo man über vollstándige Verzettelungen verfügt. 
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Césaire d'Arles. Ceuvres monastiques I. Ceuvres pour les moniales. 
Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes par Adalbert de Vogüé 
et Joél Courreau (Sources Chrétiennes 345), Paris, Les Éditions du 
Cerf, 1988. 508 p., 257 F. 


Le no. 345 des Sources Chrétiennes contient les oeuvres pour les 
moniales de Césaire d' Arles et en plus un dossier d'écrits contemporains 
qui s'y rapportent. Il y a d'abord la Régle des vierges et la Lettre aux 
moniales de Césaire lui-méme. Ensuite on y trouve une série de piéces 
annexes concernant le monastére à l'intention duquel la régle avait été 
écrite: une lettre du pape Hormisdas à Césaire; le Testament de Césaire; 
une lettre de Teridius, neveu de Césaire, à Césarie la Jeune, la seconde 
abbesse du monastére Saint-Jean; deux écrits de cette abbesse (les Dicta 
et une Lettre), probablement une niéce de la premiére abbesse qui por- 
tait le méme nom et qui était une sceur de Césaire; enfin le Constitutum, 
texte qui selon De Vogüé a été rédigé également par Césarie la Jeune. 

Le volume a été dédié à Dom Morin qui, en publiant les ceuvres de 
Césaire, avait fait un travail exemplaire; son édition cependant, si fon- 
damentale qu'elle soit, a pu étre corrigée sur plus d'un point par le pré- 
sent ouvrage. Les éditeurs ont mis en ceuvre les témoignages, négligés 
par Morin, de Donat et d'Augustin; l'apparat critique n'est plus arbi- 
traire mais enregistre systématiquement toutes les variantes textuelles 
des témoins. 

L'édition a été faite avec grande précision de sorte que les inexactitu- 
des sont rares (p. 208, Régle 30,2 bidendum - bibendum; p. 248, Régle 
63,7 cum grandi non solum tremore sed etiam tremore — cum grandi non 
solum timore sed etiam tremore; p. 296, Lettre 1,6 mean - meam; p. 
312, Lettre 4,14 quantun - quantum; p. 380, Test. 3 pietras — pietas; p. 
384, Test. 12 eologiis — eulogiis; p. 394, Test. 40 in scientia — inscientia; 
p. 377,13 introduction au Testament: sans sans — non sans). 

Dans les introductions on trouve en abondance tout ce qui peut servir 
à situer l'ensemble des textes. Les notes renvoyant aux paralléles dans 
les autres oeuvres de Césaire, à ceux dans la littérature monastique en 
général (notamment à Cassien et à Augustin) et dans d'autres écrits 
chrétiens (le traité anonyme De singularitate clericorum par exemple est 
cité à plusieurs reprises), sont extrémement riches. 

Qu'il nous soit permis de mentionner ici deux paralléles avec la Vie 
d'Antoine. D'abord il y a dans les Dicta Caesariae 2,7 (p. 473) l'image 
de la poussiére que peuvent laisser les mauvaises pensées: cito excutian- 
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tur (sc. cogitationes malae et sordidae) et pulvera sua non relinquunt. 
On comparera Vita Ant. 5 (PG 26, 848A Tiyeipev a0xà xovtoptóv Aovtop[.v; 
Évagre: cogitationum caliginem suscitabat; l'ancienne traduction latine 
anonyme, plus littérale: multum excitavit in mente ipsius pulverem). 
Signalons ensuite que la combinaison des citations bibliques Luc 9,62 et 
Gen. 19,26 dans la Lettre aux moniales 6,13-15 (p. 318) se trouve déjà 
dans la Vita Ant. 20. 

Qu'on nous permette quelques petites remarques qui ne veulent en 
rien porter atteinte à l'exactitude caractéristique de ce livre ni au trésor 
d'information qu'il contient. Le texte Régle des vierges 45,4 (p. 230): 
quia in monasterio, quod non spiritalibus, sed humanis tantum oculis 
placet, esse non debet, est traduit (p. 231): «car dans un monastére il 
ne doit pas y avoir d'objet qui plaise à des regards simplements 
humains, non spirituels.» Je préférerais lier non à placet: «... d'objet 
qui ne plaise pas à des yeux spirituels, mais seulement à des regards 
humains.» Une coquille s'est glissée dans la traduction de la Lettre aux 
moniales 6,10 (p. 318): deo debet gratias agere, qui illam mundi istius 
facultatibus noluit inligare (p. 319: «elle doit rendre gráce à Dieu qui n'a 
pas voulu qu'elle soit retenue par les liens de ce monde»; un peu plus 
loin facultates est traduite de facon correcte par «biens»). 

Dans la Lettre aux moniales 2,10 (p. 300; 2 1 Pierre 5,8): tanquam leo 
rugiens aliquid (aliquem K$h) devorare quaerens circuit, c'est la variante 
reproduite dans l'apparat critique qui apparait dans la traduction. 

Dans l'Avant-propos le Frére De Vogüé fait observer que ses traduc- 
tions (Régle des vierges, Testament de Césaire, Propos de Césarie) «dif- 
ferent sensiblement de celles du Pére Courreau, qui a choisi un style plus 
littéral» (p. 9). C'est notamment dans la traduction d'images et de tour- 
nures expressives que parfois cette liberté crée une certaine distance avec 
le texte original. 

En voici quelques exemples. Dans la Régle des vierges 63,8 (p. 248) 
ne vobis aliqua vel minuta peccata subripiunt ( - subrepant), la traduc- 
tion «que vous ne commettiez méme le plus petit péché» abandonne le 
verbe caractéristique («que ne s'infiltrent chez vous méme pas quelques 
menus péchés»). Et pronuba, réminiscence profane employée consciem- 
ment, disparait plus ou moins dans la Lettre aux moniales 9,12-14 (p. 
332): ipsa sancta singularitas ... pronuba sanctitatis (p. 333 «ce saint iso- 
lement est ... introduction de la sainteté»; traduction plus littérale: «est 
... la dame d'honneur qui préside au mariage avec la sainteté»). 

Espérons que le second volume contenant les oeuvres de Césaire pour 
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les moines complétera sous peu ce précieux volume consacré entiére- 
ment aux ceuvres pour les moniales. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, Die Namen Gottes. Eingeleitet, über- 
setzt und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Beate Regina Siechler (Bi- 
bliothek der Griechischen Literatur 26). Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 1988. 
145 S. DM 120.— 


Nach den Werken Über die himmlische Hierarchie und Über die 
kirchliche Hierarchie (- BGL 22, s. Vig. Chr. 43, 1989, 97) werden jetzt 
die áuferst schwierigen Ausführungen Die Namen Gottes in Überset- 
zung vorgelegt. Gottes Wesen, sagt Ps. Dionysius, ist nicht erfassbar. 
Die in der Heiligen Schrift geoffenbarten Namen beziehen sich auf Got- 
tes Wirken. Über diese Namen geht es in dem hier vorgestellten Traktat. 

Nach einer kurzen Einleitung über Sprache, Vorgeschichte und Inhalt 
der Schrift folgt eine genaue Übersetzung mit einer Anzahl von Anmer- 
kungen. Der Wortgebrauch des Autors macht eine Übersetzung zu ei- 
nem besonders komplizierten, ja bisweilen sogar unmoglichen, 
Unterfangen. Die Übersetzerin hat diese Aufgabe gut gemeistert. 

Über die Übertragung eines einzigen Wortes móchte ich eine Anmer- 
kung machen. Es handelt sich um 0capxía. An verschiedenen Stellen 
wird dieses Wort mit »Ordnung von Gott her und auf Gott hin« wieder- 
gegeben (589, 12B; 589, 40D; 590, 43D; 640, 47D; 649, 12B). Anm. 15, 
S.105 verweist dafür auf eine Studie von W. M. Neidl über diesen zen- 
tralen Begriff der Metaphysik des Dionys. An anderen Stellen wird je- 
doch eine andere Übersetzung gewáhlt, und zwar »Vergottungsprinzip« 
in 589, 30C, »Urgrund der Gottheit« in 589, 43D; und das Adjektiv 0c- 
apyixóc wird mit »erzgóttlich« oder »urgóttlich« oder »des góttlichen 
Prinzips« übertragen. Ich meine, daf) das Letzte richtig ist und daB auch 
»Urgrund der Gottheit« usw. dem von Dionys Gemeinten nahe kommt. 
M.E. geht die Bedeutung »Ordnung von Gott her und auf Gott hin« nir- 
gendwo aus dem Text hervor. In 649, 11B spricht Dionys von fj; 
Osapx(ac npóo6ot, was mit »Emanationen aus der Ordnung von Gott her 
und auf Gott hin« übersetzt wird. Emanationen werden ja doch aus ei- 
nem Prinzip, nicht aus einer Ordnung, hervorgehen. Ich móchte als 
Grundbedeutung »Gott-Ursprung« vorschlagen. Warum es in 636, 23C 
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plótzlich »der ratgebende Gott« heisst, ist nicht ersichtlich. Es ist be- 
merkenswert, daf) die Thearchia selbst, die dort spricht, Christus ist. 

Diese Anmerkung soll dem oben Gesagten über die Qualitát dieses 
Werkes keinen Abbruch tun. Leider wird der hohe Preis einer weiteren 
Verbreitung des Buches sicher nicht dienlich sein. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem, iuxta Ioannis Scotti 
Eriugenae latinam interpretationem, nunc primum edidit Eduardus 
Jeanneau (Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca 18). Turnhout, Bre- 
pols/Leuven, University Press, 1988. LXXXIII, 325 p. 


Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem est le title assez vague 
d'une traduction par Jean Scott d'un livre de Maxime le Confesseur, 
dans lequel celui-ci explique un certain nombre de passages difficiles qui 
se trouvent dans les Discours de Grégoire de Nazianze. Le terme Arnbi- 
gua vient de Jean Scot, qui traduit le grec &ropov par ambiguum. On y 
a ajouté ad Joannem (nom emprunté à la lettre-préface, adressée à Jean 
de Cyzique) pour discerner cet ouvrage d'une autre collection d'Arnbi- 
gua de Maxime, oü il explique des passages difficiles dans Dénys l' Aréo- 
pagite, et qu'on a nommée Armbigua ad Thomam (nom également 
emprunté à la lettre-préface). Dans une autre lettre, Maxime lui-méme 
renvoie «au chapitre VII des Ambigua de Grégoire de Nazianze», et on 
se demande pourquoi les deux ouvrages n'ont pas été nommés (/n) 
Ambigua Gregorii Nazianzeni et (In) Ambigua Dionysii Areopagitae. 

Dans son introduction l'éditeur décrit les manuscrits, mentionne les 
éditions (partielles) antérieures et donne les principes de l'édition pré- 
sente, qui offre pour la premiere fois la traduction de Jean Scot dans 
sa totalité. Auparavant on en trouvait une partie (c'est-à-dire Ambigua 
I-VI 202) en Migne, PL 122, 1195D-1222B (parmi les ouvrages de Jean 
Scot) et PG 91, 1062A-1115D (comme traduction de la premiére partie 
du texte grec de Maxime; le reste de la traduction n'est pas de Jean Scot; 
cf. PG 91, 1029-1030). L'éditeur reproduit aussi les notes marginales de 
son manuscrit de base (M - Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine 561). 

Le texte lui-méme a été imprimé d'une facon impeccable (II 29 lire 
proprium) et est accompagné de deux apparats trés utiles, un apparat 
de sources et un apparat critique. Dans le dernier l'éditeur fait aussi des 
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remarques sur le caractére de la traduction, surtout quand il apparait 
que Jean Scot n'a pas bien compris le grec, ce qui n'est pas rare. En 
Ambiguum II, qui contient l'explication du premier passage difficile de 
Grégoire, il traduit xéóow; par pueris, évidemment croyant qu'il avait 
affaire à une forme conjuguée de xoióec, et ufjitpa. (matrice) par mater. 
Souvent on trouve dans l'apparat la formule Eriugena videtur 
legisse/intellexisse ... Heureusement on a le texte grec de Maxime a sa 
disposition! 

Mais parfois la situation est plus compliquée. Ainsi, par exemple, 
dans le méme Ambiguum II, Jean Scot traduit: Si ergo, ut dictum est, 
talis quis sum possibili hominibus secundum praesentem vitam transito- 
riam in divina summitate, neglexero vero deiformen habitum, ... (43-5). 
Comment comprendre les mots possibili ... summitate? Voici le texte 
grec: Etrep oóv, cc etpricat, xoto0toc Ux&pyxo, xai tfj éguxcfi; &vÜpcorotg xaxà 
tij» rapobcav Corjv énéBmv Oc(ac &xpóvntoc, &usAfjoc O2 xfj; OcosióoUc Eccc, 
... Or, Jean n'a pas traduit expressément les mots xai, éxéfnv et parait 
comprendre les mots possibili ... summitate (peut-étre sans in, voir 
l'apparat) comme complément circonstanciel — ce qui est vraiment un 
tour de force, supposé que la traduction ait été bien transmise. 

En général l'explication que Maxime donne de ces textes difficiles de 
Grégoire est elle-méme assez compliquée. Et le fait que Jean Scot 
n'avait pas une connaissance approfondie du grec ne rend pas les choses 
plus simples. Souvent ces explications des Ammbigua demandent elles- 
mémes une explication. Peut-étre un jour publiera-t-on un ouvrage inti- 
tulé /n ambigua Ambiguorum Maximi! 

Pour ceux qui veulent comparer la traduction de Jean avec le texte 
grec de Maxime il est intéressant de savoir qu'une édition critique de ce 
texte a été préparée par C. Laga et va paraitre dans la série Corpus 
Christianorum. 

On ne peut que féliciter l'éditeur de son travail excellent, qui intéres- 
sera surtout les spécialistes de Maxime et de Jean Scot et qui donnera 
lieu à beaucoup d'investigations ultérieures. 
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Corpus Nazianzenum I. Versiones Orientales, Repertorium Ibericum 
et studia ad editiones curandas, edita a Bernard Coulie, cum proemio 
a Gerard Garitte et praefatione a Justin Mossay (Corpus Christiano- 
rum. Series Graeca 20). Turnhout, Brepols, 1988. XI, 292 p. 


Ce volume est le premier d'un projet vaste, visant à l'édition critique 
des ceuvres de Grégoire de Nazianze. Deux équipes de savants collabo- 
rent dans cette entreprise, l'une autour du Professeur M. Sicherl (Mün- 
ster), qui va éditer les Carmina, l'autre, dirigée par le Professeur J. 
Mossay (Louvain-la-Neuve), qui s'occupera des Discours. Les résultats 
de ces études seront publiés dans un corpus spécial, constitué au sein de 
la collection «Corpus Christianorum». 

Les Discours de Grégoire ont une tradition trés riche et ont été tra- 
duits en plusieures langues orientales. L'équipe de Louvain-la-Neuve a 
l'intention de publier tout ce complexe vaste. Le présent volume con- 
tient deux catégories de contributions. D'une part on y trouve des tra- 
ductions orientales, éditées pour la premiére fois: *La version arabe du 
Discours 24 de Grégoire de Nazianze' par J. Grand' Henry (p. 210-295) 
et *Le Testimonium fidei de Grégoire de Nazianze en arménien' par B. 
Coulie (p. 1-18). D'autre part il y a des articles qui pourraient étre clas- 
sés sous le titre *travaux d'approche'. Ainsi: un *Répertoire des ma- 
nuscrits de la version géorgienne des Discours de Grégoire de Nazianze' 
par T. Bregadzé (p. 19-126); (pour les traductions géorgiennes l'équipe 
louvaniste s'est acquise la collaboration de l'Institut de Manuscrits de 
Tbilissi en Géorgie Soviétique); une étude sur (Gregorius Florellius, 
commentateur de saint Grégoire de Nazianze au XVle siécle! par 
M. Fromont, Y. Lequeux et J. Mossay (p. 127-155); une contribution 
sur *Un témoin de la version syriaque des Discours de Grégoire de 
Nazianze: le ms. Damas, syr.-orth. 3/19 (olim Jérusalem, St. Marc., 
127)' par A. de Halleux (p. 181-195), et une autre sur 'Les trois récits 
de la tempéte subie par Grégoire de Nazianze' par B. Coulie (p. 157- 
180). Ainsi on prend connaissance de tout le spectre de la tradition 
orientale des Discours. Ce n'est que dans le dernier article que l'on dis- 
cute des textes grecs, empruntés à Carm. II,1,1, Or. 18,31 et Carm. 
II,1,11. Pour ces trois récits l'auteur donne le texte grec, avec traduction 
et commentaire. (Une petite remarque: En Or. 18,31 Grégoire raconte 
que, pendant la tempéte il avait un sommeil salutaire, qui est décrit 
comme Suit: 'Eptwvóoc éxpátouv éyo, qopepóv BAexobong ... On traduit: 
* J'étais terrassé par une Erinnye au regard effrayant ...'. On se demande 
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comment un tel sommeil serait *salutaire'! En fait Grégoire dit: «Je mai- 
trisais une Erinnye ...». 

On ne peut que souhaiter que ces deux équipes réussiront à réaliser 
leur projet impressionnant. 
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Goulven Madec, La Patrie et la Voie. Le Christ dans la vie et la pen- 
sée de saint Augustin (Collection «Jésus et Jésus-Christ» 36). Paris, 
Desclée, 1989. 346 p. 


«Saint Augustin n'a pas écrit de traité de christologie; mais le Christ 
est partout présent dans sa vie, sa pensée et ses oeuvres. En decà des 
divers aspects de sa christologie qui ont été étudiés récemment dans des 
théses de doctorat, il y avait place pour une présentation générale du 
christianisme tel que l'a vécu le fils de Monique, le pasteur d'Hippone, 
le théologien de service de l'épiscopat africain». Voilà le propos de 
l'auteur, qu'on trouve formulé sur la couverture du livre: donner un 
présentation du christianisme vécu de saint Augustin. Il l'a accompli 
d'une facon spéciale. Le livre consiste d'un cento raisonné, c'est-à-dire 
une grande série de citations, suivies de commentaire de l'auteur. Il 
montre comment pour Augustin le Christ est présent 1) dans son expé- 
rience personnelle (sa conversion), 2) dans la vie qu'il mena dans les 
diverses circonstances qui ont provoqué l'approfondissement de sa 
réflexion au cours de son activité pastorale (les problémes auxquels il 
dut s'affronter, soit pour répondre à diverses requétes, soit à l'occasion 
des controverses qu'il crut devoir mener (p. 15). 

L'auteur montre qu' Augustin était toujours chrétien mais que sa con- 
version le faisait conscient du mystére de l'humilité du Verbe incarné. 
Le Verbe incarné est l'idée centrale de sa philosophie. Le Verbe incarné 
est la Voie que déduit à la Patrie. 

On sait qu'Augustin montre une certaine appréciation de la philoso- 
phie platonicienne. On a beaucoup discuté les relations entre la philoso- 
phie et la foi dans la pensée d'Augustin. Selon l'auteur il a été convaincu 
que les doctrines platoniciennes et chrétiennes sont partiellement identi- 
ques (p. 310). Les platoniciens ont eu une certaine idée de la Patrie, mais 
ils n'ont pas connu accepter l'Incarnation du Verbe, la Via humilitatis. 
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Apres avoir lu ce livre on est convaincu que le Christ est présent par- 
tout dans l'eeuvre d'Augustin. Cela veut dire que ce livre met le lecteur 
en rapport avec les écrits d'Augustin dans sa totalité. Par la choix des 
textes, par les traductions claires, et par les commentaires pertinents ce 
livre est une introduction excellente à la pensée d'Augustin. 

Chaque chapitre est suivi de Notes annexes, dans lesquelles l'auteur 
refute des interprétations douteuses ou fausses comme on les rencontre 
dans la littérature. L'auteur montre comment souvent on n'a pas com- 
pris le texte d'Augustin. Une fois il ne peut pas cacher son indignation. 
Quand on tourne en dérision une parole de (ps-) Augustin qui dit que 
Marie «a concu par l'oreille» (ce qui en fait veut dire «qu'elle a par la 
foi accordée aux paroles de l'ange») l'auteur cite toute une série de pié- 
ces à l'appui et poursuit: «On pensera peut-étre que je fais ici étalage 
de vaine érudition, non, je veux seulement dénoncer la méchante sottise 
de la dérision» (p. 151). 

Saint Augustin a trouvé dans cet auteur un interpréte sympathique et 
sagace. 
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Henri Crouzel, Origen. Transl. by A. S. Worrall. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1989. 278 p. £ 19.95. 


Origen is one of those authors, whose writings are of such a richness 
and depth of thought, that only the study of a life-time can do them 
justice. This condition has been more than amply fulfilled by Father 
Crouzel. Having published several monographs and detailed studies on 
the Alexandrian during the past thirty years, in 1985 he presented a syn- 
thetic portrait which might be regarded as the summary of a life-time's 
study. Now, four years later we are able to welcome an English transla- 
tion, which will happily make this magisterial work accessible to a much 
wider circle of readers. 

The fortunes of Origen's writings have been tumultuous. In the 3rd 
and 4th centuries he was both strongly defended (Pamphilus) and 
heavily attacked (Methodius, Eustathius, Hieronymus), and in the 6th 
century he was even condemned. Not without reason the Foreword of 
the present book has the subtitle: in signum cui contradicetur. Fr. 
Crouzel treads in the footsteps of those who defended the Alexandrian 
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against the accusation of unorthodoxy. These attacks, the author states, 
are nearly always unfair (p. 235). He is eager to do justice to Origen by 
taking into account not one passage or another which could sound prob- 
lematic, but the totality of his writings. The whole book betrays a deep 
sympathy, i.e. shared feeling, with that great theologian of the third 
century. 

The book consists of four parts. After a first one on the life, works 
and personality of Origen, the remaining parts deal with his exegesis, his 
spirituality, his theology. Origen's spiritual exegesis has been the object 
of many studies, of which the author presents a clear survey. The part 
on his spirituality discusses Origen's vision on man and the ideal path 
that he should follow in life. Here one finds chapters on The Doctrine 
of Man as Spiritual Being, The Doctrine on Knowledge, The Mystical 
Themes, Questions of Ascesis and Ethics. In the last part the author 
deals with Origen's views on the great themes of Christian Theology 
such as the Trinity and Incarnation, but also with those themes which 
have given rise to so much trouble, viz. the pre-existence of the soul and 
the apocatastasis, the final restauration. After weighing up the texts in 
their totality and taking into account the still embryonic state of the rule 
of faith on certain points at that time the author concludes with regard 
to both '*hypotheses' that in their context they could not be called 
heretical (p. 268). In this book Origen has received an intelligent 
defender. I subscribe the conclusion of the late R. P. C. Hanson in 
Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte *'... a fine book written by an expert 
... a standard work which no scholar can afford to ignore."' 

Some individual statements of the author, however, do occasion a 
remark. Several times a distinction is made between supernatural and 
natural (for instance p. 95, 190, 213). Reading these passages I had the 
impression that this was a somewhat anachronistic distinction which did 
not contribute to a better insight. I found a confirmation of this opinion 
in the author's own text on page 239 where one reads ''... the image of 
God, of which the content is, £o use language which is not Origen's, 
both natural and supernatural". Would it not be better to avoid such 
a distinction, which is not Origen's and might easily obscure more than 
it elucidates. 

In dealing with Origen's Theology the author makes the following 
statements: '"The main aim in studying philosophy is to build up a 
Christian philosophy, that is to say theology'' (p. 161) and somewhat 
further on: '*'So the 'divine philosophy! is a theology in the broadest 
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sense of the term"', and **On the other hand Origen seems to have no 
idea of a permanent rational philosophy in Christianity alongside 
theology''; and finally *'Indeed it seems that for him philosophy of a 
purely rational order ceased to exist with the appearance of Chris- 
tianity"' (p. 162). If I am not mistaken, there is behind these statements 
an opposition between philosophy and theology which is not Origen's. 
As is the case in Justin, for Origen philosophy means *search for 
wisdom', this wisdom being found not in the works of Greek 
philosophers but in the Holy Scriptures. Origen denies that his philoso- 
phy is not rational. In this context one misses a treatment of Contra 
Celsum I 9-13, where Origen strongly argues against Celsus' thesis that 
Christianity lacks 'rationality' (see Borret's edition in Sources Chré- 
tiennes ad loc.). 

The translation seems to me precise and clear. Only once did I notice 
a mistake, namely in note 18, p. 204, where the English has *not only', 
while the French has simply 'nom', which makes a big difference. (A 
printing error in line 2 of p. 163 makes the text speak of Plato 'the 
nationalist' instead of *the rationalis , which could be misleading. The 
same holds of *has' instead of *was' in line 6 of p. 186.) 

One cannot but wish that this splendid book will find its way into the 
hands of everyone interested in Origen and his time. 
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Takashi Onuki, Gnosis und Stoa. Eine Untersuchung zum 
Apokryphon des Johannes (Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus 9). 
Universitátsverlag, Freiburg/Schweiz, 1989. IX und 197 Seiten. 


The author of this book, born in 1945 in Hamamatsu (Japan), studied 
religion, classical philology and patristics, first in Tokio, then from 
1974 till 1979 in Würzburg, Heidelberg and Munich, and is since 1980 
professor at the Joshi Daigaku University in Tokio. 

The Apocryphon of John is a Coptic writing translated from the 
Greek and originating from the Alexandrian Jewish sect that styled 
itself as **the Gnostics"' (not: *'Sethians'"). It is to be dated about 120 
A.D. and tells the history of mankind as a continuing struggle between 
female Wisdom and male Folly for and against the awakening of con- 
sciousness in the human race. 
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Grounded in a thorough knowledge of both Greek and Coptic as well 
as of the primary sources of ancient philosophy and Gnosis, Onuki 
argues that the author of this apocryphal writing was familiar with the 
Stoical identification of Providence and Fate, but himself feels that 
these two are complete opposites. 

In the same way, this author is said to have known the Stoical ter- 
minology for the acquisition of rational human knowledge, but to have 
combined it with the Gnostic insight that reason has demonic aspects. 
Likewise, the Stoical passions as enumerated by Cicero, pseudo- 
Andronicus and Stobaeus, are taken over but depreciated in the same 
vein as evil spirits. Moreover, this Gnostic distinguishes between divine 
fire (2 Jehova) and divine pneuma, against the considered opinion of 
all Stoics, and identifies the pneuma with hypertranscendental light, a 
revolutionary innovation. 

Onuki makes it quite clear that the author of the Apocryphon of John 
as well as the writers of its four existing versions were radically opposed 
to the cosmic world affirming views of the flourishing second century 
Stoa of Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius (and, I add, Minucius Felix). He 
hardly touches the problem to what extent the Stoical concepts have 
been mediated by the eclectic Middle Platonism, that was so powerful 
in Alexandria at the time (Eudorus!) and seems to have been more con- 
genial with the gnostic mind. Curiously enough the influence of Scep- 
ticism (the Unknowable God!) is not mentioned at all. It does in fact 
not become clear that the genius loci of Alexandria was a theosophic 
mixture of Stoa, Middle Platonism and Scepsis and that there were no 
great differences between Jews like Philo, Gnostics like Valentinus, 
Eugnostus and Hermes Trismegistus and Catholics like Silvanus, Cle- 
ment and Origen. But it is quite correct to say that the positive and 
negative influence of the Stoa on the Apocryphon of John was con- 
siderable. And this is new. 

The author rightly holds that it is Barbelo (a cover for Sophia), who 
is called *'the first Man" (—the idea of man) in the long version of the 
A.J.., but he fails to see that She has borrowed this title from a separate 
hypostasis called Anthropos or Phos or Geradamus (- Adam Qad- 
mon), who is nothing but the kabod or Glory of the Lord in Ezekiel 
1, 26. 

According to the present reviewer the primitive trinity presupposed by 
all four versions of A.J. and many other writings from Nag Hammadi 
consisted of Father (the Unknown God), Mother (Sophia) and Man, 
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already in prechristian times. The same is found in Corpus Hermeticum 
13, 1: *'I ignore, o Trismegistos, from which Womb Man has been 
born." **O son, it is Spiritual Sophia in silence and the sperma is the 
true Good." ... Who sowed me" ....? **The will of God." 

When Paul quotes Scripture to the effect that Anthropos should leave 
his father and his mother to be joined to his wife, and seems to imply 
that Christ as heavenly Anthropos left his Father (God) and his Mother 
(the Spirit) to marry Ecclesia, he may have something similar in mind 
(Ephesians 5, 31-32). 

On the other hand it is quite possible, as Onuki thinks, that in the 
original myth of these Alexandrian Gnostics who brought forth the 
Apocryphon of John the Goddess, and not Christ, was the bearer of 
revelation, just as in the pregnostic Jewish writing Bronté, the Whole 
Mind, found near Nag Hammadi in 1945, Sophia proclaims herself to 
be the Saviour. 

The German written by this Japanese student is idiomatic. Errors are 
very few: Cicero lived before Christ (p. 30), the female Goddess is called 
Pronoia, not Paranoia (p. 148). 

The author regrets that the secundary literature is not easily accessible . 
in Japan. It is, however, a great consolation to see that he competently 
dealt with the articles on the Apocryphon of John published in this 
review, and with relevant Dutch research in general. An excellent and 
solid study. 
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Anneliese Meis Wórmer, S.Sp.S., E/ problema del mal en Origenes. 
Importancia y significado teologico del tiempo en la argumentacion 
sobre el mal del Peri Archón III I, 1-24 (Anales de la Facultad de Teolo- 
gia, Pontificia Universidad Catolica de Chile Vol. XXXVII [1986], 
Cuad. 2), Santiago 1988. 136 S. US$ 8,—. 


Diese Arbeit (auf spanisch) beabsichtigt eine Untersuchung zu Orige- 
nes' Auseinandersetzung mit dem Problem des Bósen, wie sich diese in 
seiner Abhandlung über den freien Willen in De principiis III 1, 1-24 
darbietet. Zuerst erórtert die Autorin die verschiedenen wissenschaftli- 
chen Positionen zur Deutung und Bewertung von Origenes! Ansichten 
über den ontologischen Status und den Ursprung des Bósen und ihren 
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Beziehungen zu seiner Gotteskonzeption und Anthropologie. An der 
Stelle dieser meistens dogmengeschichtlich oder historisch-kritisch 
geprágten Betrachtungen pládiert sie für eine textorientierte Untersu- 
chung, für die die Beweisführung von Princ. III 1 als Ausgangspunkt 
dienen soll. Allerdings wird dabei die Vorgeschichte des Problems 
(sowohl in der griechischen Philosophie wie in der Bibel) sowie Orige- 
nes' Verwendung stoischer und platonischer Terminologie ausführlich 
und konsequent berücksichtigt. Die Hauptthese der Arbeit ist, daf) für 
Origenes das Bóse kein von Natur aus vorhandener Zustand oder Seins- 
bedingung, sondern ein sich aus der Zeitlichkeit und der dynamischen 
Aufeinanderfolge menschlicher Entscheidungs- und Handlungsmo- 
mente ergebendes Resultat sei (darauf seien u.a. die Anfangsabschnitte 
III 1, 2-5 über die verschiedenen Kategorien der Bewegung sowie die 
háufige Verwendung »dynamischer« Verben wie gignesthai in Verbin- 
dung mit kakos und ponéros Hinweise). Auf dieser Konzeption sei z.B. 
Origenes' Lósung zum Problem des von Gott verhürteten Herzen des 
Pharaoh und anderer scheinbar »deterministischer« Bibelstellen anhand 
der Annahme »früherer Ursachen« (presbuterai aitiai) zu verstehen. 
Andererseits spiele die Zeit auch eine wichtige Rolle in Origenes! Sote- 
riologie, nach der Gott als iatros oder oikonomos aristos mittels einer 
graduellen (zeitlich phasierten) Heilung und Wiederherstellung der gan- 
zen Schópfung den für jeden Menschen verschiedenen kairos bestimmt, 
ohne jedoch die menschliche Willensfreiheit aufzuheben. 

Die Ausführungen der Autorin sind durchaus klar, aufschlussreich 
und überzeugend. Ihre Verwendung der umfangreichen Sekundiárlitera- 
tur ist gewissenhaft und áuflerst differenziert (in der Bibliographie fehlt 
leider der wichtige Aufsatz von F. P. Hager in MH 1962). Es wáre ihrer 
Arbeit allerdings zugute gekommen, wenn sie zwischen dem, was aus- 
drücklich im Kap. III 1 von Princ. besagt wird und dem, was sich aus 
der (interpretativen) Verbindung verschiedener Textteile und der 
Berücksichtigung anderer origeneischer Schriften ergibt, klarer als jetzt 
unterschieden hátte. Im Grunde ist im Kap. III 1 das Problem des Bósen 
auch gar nicht explizit thematisiert, so daf) es irreführend ist (trotz der 
einschránkenden Bemerkungen auf S. 25), wiederholt von »el plantea- 
miento del problema del mal« in diesem Kap. zu sprechen (dies zeigt 
sich klar beim 5. Kap. der Arbeit [»El mysterium iniquitatis«], das sich 
grófitenteils auf Aussagen bezieht, die sich in Princ. III 1 gar nicht fin- 
den). Dasselbe Bedenken gilt auch dem Untertitel des Buches: eher als 
um eine Textanalyse handelt es sich um eine Monographie, in der unter- 
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sucht wird, was das Kap. III 1 zum Verstándnis für Origines! Auffas- 
sung vom Bósen beitrágt und wie sich umgekehrt die Aussagen in die- 
sem Kap. aus dem Zusammenhang mit seinen anderen Schriften besser 
verstehen lassen. In dieser Hinsicht ist die Arbeit ein wertvoller Beitrag 
zur Erklárung dieser verwickelten Problematik. 
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ORIGEN'S CONTRA CELSUM AND JOSEPHUS' 
CONTRA APIONEM: 
THE ISSUE OF JEWISH ORIGINS 


BY 


LOUIS H. FELDMAN 


1. Introduction: Issues 


The influence of Josephus upon the Church Fathers is profound, as 
a perusal of Schreckenberg's work' clearly indicates; and this will un- 
doubtedly explain why, despite the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of classical literature is lost, apparently all of Josephus' writings have 
come down to us. This influence is due primarily to the Testimonium 
Flavianum (Antiquities 18.63-64), the passage about Jesus ascribed to 
Josephus, and to the vivid description in the Jewish War of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, which Christians interpreted as fulfillment of the 
prediction ascribed to Jesus (John 2:19) and as divine punishment in- 
flicted upon the Jews for their rejection of Jesus. If, however, we ex- 
amine the citations from Josephus in the Church Fathers, we find, as 
we would expect, a huge number from the Jewish War and from the Az- 
tiquities but very few from the Life, presumably because it has no direct 
connection with either of the Christian motifs noted above (and this will 
explain why no translation of this treatise was made into Latin). At first 
glance, the number of specific citations from the Contra Apionem, 217, 
would seem to be large; but no fewer than 194 are found in a single 
author, Eusebius.? One would think that the work against Apion would 
be one of the most popular of Josephus' works, inasmuch as several of 
the charges which Josephus answers in his treatise are also made against 
the Christians. 

Though the great majority of classical texts are lost and though the 
survival of any given text is often a matter of chance, we may still 
wonder why there are so few manuscripts (eight) of the treatise Against 
Apion extant in Greek, why seven of them go back to a single, imperfect 
copy (the Codex Laurentianus 69.22), and why, indeed, a sizable por- 
tion (2.52-113) is missing in all of them, so that we must depend for this 
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section upon the Latin translation made at the instance of Cassiodorus. 
Granted that, given the small amount of classical literature that has sur- 
vived, it often seems more coincidence than ideology that accounts for 
the preservation of texts that had not become part of the school canon 
and granted that, in any case, it was the work of late antique and 
medieval Christians that preserved classical literature and not, on the 
whole, the work of earliest Church trying to distinguish itself from 
Judaism, we may still wonder why the early Church, which is, to some 
degree, at least, responsible for the preservation of classical writers both 
in the East and the West, and which in its earliest years was fighting for 
its very existence against the disclaimer of its mother religion, Judaism, 
permitted the anti-Jewish writings of the six leading anti-Jewish writers 
(Manetho, Chaeremon, Lysimachus, Apion, Apollonius Molon, and 
Posidonius) who are cited by Josephus in his Against Apion, to be lost.? 

We may also wonder why Celsus* in his attack on Christianity, 
despite his obvious knowledge of such anti-Jewish writers as 
Lysimachus, Chaeremon, and Apion, apparently abstains from citing 
some of their worst canards, such as that the Jews were driven out of 
Egypt because they were lepers and had polluted the country or that 
they had had a statue of a man on an ass in the Temple or that they had 
fattened a Greek every year so as to sacrifice him. 

We may also wonder why Origen, in his defense, unique among 
Origen's works in being directed self-consciously at a pagan audience 
(though the fact that Origen spends more time attacking paganism than 
in explaining Christianity may indicate that his primary audience is 
Christian rather than pagan), seems to go out of his way to avoid attack- 
ing Judaism (of course, it is Biblical Judaism that he is discussing: he 
does, however, refer to the sins of the post-Biblical Jews), though he 
certainly does attack Judaism in his other works, notably in his com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John. This reluctance to attack Judaism 
seems all the more remarkable in view of the fact that he quotes Celsus' 
Jew as stating (1.32)? that Jesus was born of an adulterous union.* In 
fact, he even glorifies Judaism, noting how much Jews and Christians 
have in common in that they share the belief in the divine inspiration 
of the Bible, and this despite the admission that the Christians do not 
observe the commandments of the Law and disagree as to the inter- 
pretation of the text. In fact, in answering Celsus' charges, Origen con- 
stantly couples the Christians and the Jews, emphasizing their common 
theology and morality. One would think that when Celsus charges that 
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the Jews learned circumcision from the Egyptians (1.22) Origen would 
respond by dissociating the Christians from circumcision altogether; 
but, instead, he surprisingly defends the originality of the Jews and then 
seeks to divert the discussion: **However, it is not my task here to ex- 
plain the meaning of circumcision, which began with Abraham and was 
stopped by Jesus, as he did not wish his disciples to do the same. For 
it is not now the right time to explain his teaching on this matter, but 
rather to endeavor to destroy the accusation brought by Celsus against 
the doctrine of the Jews." 


2. The Importance for Christianity of the Jewish Connection 


The gulf between Judaism and classical Christianity is really much 
wider than is generally conceded. Not only does Christianity differ in 
creed—in believing that Jesus was the Messiah, that he was divine, that 
he died for man's sins, that salvation can come only through accepting 
Jesus—and deed—in not accepting the Halachic basis, whether in the 
written or in the oral Torah, so central to classical Judaism— but in its 
very essence. Judaism, at least historically, defines itself as a people, a 
nation, a family, whence we can understand the Talmudic formulation 
(Kiddushin 68b) defining the born Jew as one who has a Jewish mother 
(a biological rather than a credal definition); religion is an accoutrement 
of the nation. It is not a coincidence that at the very time when Chris- 
tianity was born, Judaism fought no fewer than three wars—in 66-74, 
115-117, and 132-135—to fulfill the crucial national aspect of this defi- 
nition. Christianity, on the other hand, is the first **pure"' religion of 
the ancient world. It would not have been possible before 586 B.C.E., 
the beginning of the Jewish Diaspora. True, the Phoenicians had a 
Diaspora before then, as did the Greeks, but their colonies developed 
their own nation-religions. 

The attack on Christianity in pagan literature was on two fronts: first, 
it was the first religion devoid of a nationalistic connection; and second, 
it was new and had no real roots in the past. In effect, the Christians 
had severed their links both with their pagan and their Jewish past. It 
was only by insisting that Christianity was a continuation, and indeed 
a logical climax, of Judaism that Origen was able to meet these charges, 
just as Eusebius was later to do in his Praeparatio Evangelica. In 
Josephus' treatise Manetho and his successors had attempted to deny 
Judaism's legitimacy by attacking the national origins of the Jews; 
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Celsus, in his treatise, 'AAv07,c Aóvoc ("True Doctrine"), as cited by 
Origen in his reply, was not much concerned with the fine points of 
Christian theology; rather, he had attempted to undermine Chris- 
tianity's legitimacy by arguing that the Christians did not have con- 
tinuity with Judaism, that their laws had no traditional sanction, and 
that therefore they lacked national legitimacy." Indeed, if Christianity 
had gone the way of the Marcionites and had disdained the connection 
with the Jewish Scriptures, Celsus' charges would have prevailed. The 
only way that Origen was able to establish Christianity's legitimacy was 
by giving it a historical basis, and the only historical basis was through 
demonstrating continuity with Judaism and through emphasizing that 
Christianity marked a religious— Celsus would call it a philosophic— 
revolt against Judaism, not a break with the Jewish people. Hence 
Origen had to reply not merely to the external attack of a Celsus but also 
to the internal attack of a Marcion; and this meant, in effect, that he 
had to do what Josephus had done in his treatise Against Apion, namely 
to defend the Judaism so crucial to Christianity's credibility. And yet, 
he was confronted with a dilemma, since if he defended Judaism too 
well the question might well be put to him as to why Christianity had 
departed from its Jewish origin. 


3. The Antiquity of the Jewish People 


Every nation, says Josephus (Against Apion 2.152),* endeavors to 
trace its own institutions back to the remotest date, in order to create 
the impression that, far from imitating others, it has been the one to set 
its neighbors an example of orderly life under law." Cicero (De Legibus 
2.11.27) remarks that *'the preservation of the rites of the family and 
of our ancestors means preserving the religious rites which, we can al- 
most say, were handed down to us by the gods themselves, since ancient 
times were closest to the gods.''? The importance that the Romans at- 
tached to establishing their antiquity may be seen from the determined 
attempt of Virgil in his Aeneid to trace the ancestry of the Romans back 
to the famed Trojans and specifically to Aeneas, the son of Venus, the 
daughter of Jupiter. Likewise, we may recall Livy's famous comment 
in his preface that if any nation deserves the privilege of claiming a 
divine ancestry, that nation is Rome. On the other hand, in the Greek 
world, says Josephus (Against Apion 1.7), **everything will be found to 
be modern and dating, so to speak, from yesterday or the day before."' 
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It is important to note that Origen (1.16) refers to Josephus' treatise not 
as Against Apion but as Concerning the Antiquity of the Jews, which, 
indeed, is one of the titles in the manuscripts (IIepgi 'Apyatócrtoc 
'Iovy6aícv). Similarly, the title of Josephus! magnum opus, commonly 
called Jewish Antiquities, is Jewish Antiquity ('lou6atxT, ' ApyatoAovía, 
literally **Jewish ancient lore"). We may also note that in the very first 
sentence of Against Apion (1.1) he emphasizes that in the Antiquities 
he has made clear the extreme antiquity of the Jewish people. He then 
goes on (1.2-3) to note that some have attempted to discredit the 
statements in his major work concerning the antiquity (&exatoAovíav) of 
the Jews and have tried to adduce as proof of the comparative moder- 
nity of the Jews the fact that the best known Greek historians did not 
see fit to mention them. Indeed, it is significant that in the first four sec- 
tions of Against Apion Josephus uses the word &pyatoAovía three times 
(1.1, 2, 4) and the word &pxotórnc, likewise meaning *'antiquity,'' once 
(1.3). 

For Celsus, as Chadwick '? remarks, it is axiomatic that nothing can 
be both new and true, and that, consequently, Christianity, as a new 
religion, cannot be true. In the eyes of Celsus ''ancient'' is a synonym 
for **wise,"' as we can see from his statement (1.14) that **There is an 
ancient doctrine [&pyaiog Aóyoc, presumably equivalent to the à&AnJg 
AóYoc, which is the title of Celsus" treatise] which has existed from the 
beginning, which has always been maintained by the wisest nations and 
cities and wise men."' It is important to note that in only two instances 
does Origen cite the treatise On the Antiquity of the Jews by name; and 
in both cases it is to emphasize the antiquity of the Jews. In the first 
passage (1.16) he expresses surprise that Celsus mentions the Odrysians, 
Samothracians, Eleusinians, and Hyperboreans (remarkable, rather, we 
may suggest, for their obscurity), as among the most ancient and wise 
nations, and yet does not include the Jews. As proof of the antiquity 
of the Jews Origen remarks that there are many treatises in circulation 
among the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Greeks, but that he regards it 
as superfluous to quote them. He then refers those interested in examin- 
ing the evidence to read Josephus' two books On the Antiquity of the 
Jews, which, he correctly declares, contain a considerable collection of 
writers who testify to the antiquity of the Jews. He likewise refers the 
reader to the treatise Aóvoc xpóc "EXAnvac (**Discourse to the Greeks"") 
by the second-century Christian Tatian, who, he says, quotes, with great 
learning, historians who have written about the antiquity of the Jews 
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and of Moses. Origen concludes by remarking that Celsus lists the 
Galactophagi of Homer, the Druids of Gaul, and the Getae (another 
group of obscure nations) as very wise and ancient peoples who believe 
doctrines akin to those of the Jews and yet rejects the claims of the Jews 
to antiquity and wisdom. Apparently Celsus went to the length (4.33-34) 
of rejecting the Jewish claim to antiquity that was based on descent 
from the patriarchs, whom he maligns as sorcerers and deceivers; 
uneducated and stupid people had accepted such Jewish claims, he 
asserts. Celsus motive in impugning the antiquity of the Jews, says 
Origen, is his desire to undermine the claim to antiquity of Christianity, 
**which depended on the Jews."' Indeed, it is of interest to note that 
Celsus! attack on the origin of the Jews is paralleled by his attack on 
the origin of Jesus (1.28, 32) (as put into the mouth of a Jew), who is 
presented as the bastard son of a Roman soldier. On the other hand, 
just as Josephus, not merely in the treatise Against Apion but also in 
his masterwork the Antiquities, realizes the importance of establishing 
the legitimacy of the Jewish people, and consequently of their customs, 
through proving the antiquity of their history, so also in his Against 
Celsus Origen realized the importance of stressing the Christians' 
historical, revelatory, and literary continuity with Judaism and conse- 
quently their legitimacy. 

Since, as we have noted, Celsus equates (1.14) antiquity and wisdom, 
Origen (4.11) stresses the antiquity of Moses. In particular, he notes that 
**certain Greek writers"' indicate that he lived in the time of Inachus the 
son [he means the father] of Phoroneus.'' We may note that among 
these writers are Ptolemy priest of Mendes (ap. Tatian, Oratio ad 
Graecos 38), Tertullian ( Apology 19), Clement of Alexandria (Stromata 
1.101.5), Pseudo-Justin (CoAhortatio ad Graecos 9), and even, amaz- 
ingly enough, the arch-enemy of the Jews, Apion (ap. Africanus ap. 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 10.10.16.490B).'? The last admits that 
the Exodus occurred in the time of Inachus, who was the first king of 
Argos and a contemporary of Amosis, the king of Egypt. This would 
concede tremendous antiquity to the Jews, much greater than does the 
Bible itself, inasmuch as Inachus was said to have been the son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, both of whom were Titans, and hence of the 
second generation of the Greek gods. Inachus' daughter Io was im- 
pregnated by Zeus, became the ancestress of Cadmus and through him 
of the god Dionysus and of the hero Oedipus, as well as the ancestress 
of Europa and through her the legendary Cretan lawgiver Minos, and 
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finally, in the thirteenth generation, through her descendants Aegyptus 
and Danaus, of the great hero Heracles. Inachus' son, Phoroneus, was 
regarded as the first to bring men together to live in communities, that 
is, he introduced civilization in Greece. His descendants were the 
founders of the famous cities of Argos, Tiryns, and Epidaurus. His 
grandson Pelasgus was the progenitor of the Pelasgians, whom the 
Greeks regarded as the original native inhabitants of Greece. It was 
Pelasgus' son Lycaon whose wicked ways were said to have been one 
of the causes of the great flood; ? hence the date of Inachus would be 
in the truly remote past. That Origen realized the connection between 
this date of Moses and the date of the Flood may be seen from his com- 
ment which follows almost immediately (4.11), that through reading 
Josephus? treatise On the Antiquity of the Jews one may know that 
Moses was more ancient than those who said that at long intervals of 
time there are floods and conflagrations in the world. 

Origen is aware of other theories as to the date of the Exodus, as we 
may see from his statement (4.11) that, in addition to the date of the 
time of Inachus given by *''certain Greek writers," he is a/so admitted 
by Egyptians to be of great antiquity, and a/so by those who compiled 
Phoenician history; for these he refers the reader to Josephus' treatise 
On the Antiquity of the Jews. Among the theories as to the antiquity 
of the Jews with which Celsus must have been acquainted, to judge 
from Origen's statement (4.11) that he had read so widely *'and knows 
many stories," presumably, in this context, attacking the Jews, are 
perhaps the views of Manetho (ap. Josephus, Contra Apionem 1.103, 
2.16) that the Exodus occurred 393 years before the flight of Danaus to 
Argos, nearly a thousand years (1.104) before the Trojan War, and that 
of Lysimachus (1.305, 2.16), who dated the Exodus in the reign of King 
Bocchoris, 1700 years before Josephus' own time. In particular, we may 
ask why Origen dates Moses in the time of Inachus, a date not given in 
the treatise by Josephus that he cites and one which clearly conflicts 
with the Bible, since it dates Moses in the time of the Flood, rather than 
the date for the Exodus given by Apion in that treatise, namely (2.17) 
the first year of the seventh Olympiad (754-753 B.C.E.).'* The answer 
would seem to be that he does so for purposes of argumentation. He is 
not adopting Celsus' date; but he is saying, in effect, that even Celsus, 
who seems to have such a high opinion of the anti-Jewish Greek writers 
(such as Apion, the most famous of them, we would assume) would 
have to concede the antiquity of the Jews, since Moses is there dated in 
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the time of the Flood. To have dated the Exodus in 754-753 B.C.E. 
would have detracted greatly from the antiquity of the Jews and would 
have put them on a par with such young upstarts as the Romans, whose 
city of Rome was founded in that year by Romulus. 

In their attempt to undermine Jewish legitimacy, the enemies of the 
Jews, such as Manetho, Lysimachus, Chaeremon, and Apion (Against 
Apion 1.219-2.32),'* as we may see through Josephus' refutation in his 
Against Apion, mounted a two-pronged attack: on the one hand, they 
sought to establish that the Jews were actually renegade Egyptians '$ 
who despised the customs of their Egyptian ancestors; on the other 
hand, since a nation, especially in antiquity, was identified with its 
leader, they endeavored to show that Moses, the leader of the Jews, was 
nothing more than an outlaw Egyptian priest. Similarly, Celsus (3.5) 
declares that the Jews were Egyptians by race and that they left Egypt 
after revolting against the Egyptian community and despising the 
religious customs of the Egyptians, a charge which he repeats from 
Apion (Against Apion 2.68), who had accused the Jews of fomenting 
sedition. To the Romans, who had been confronted with three 
rebellions by the Jews within two generations (66-74, 115-117, 132-135) 
and who, in the middle of the third century, when Origen was writing 
his treatise, were faced with a life and death struggle in the East, such 
a charge would have been particularly effective. Celsus then states that 
it is, so to speak, poetic justice that the Jews, in turn, suffered the same 
kind of revolt by the Christians. The common denominator of the two 
rebellions, according to Celsus, and the source of his criticism, is that 
they led to the introduction of new ideas. Origen realized the gravity of 
these charges, since, if the Christians were guilty of apostasy and sedi- 
tion, they were a danger to the Roman state. Indeed, even after Chris- 
tianity had triumphed in the following century, there was need for a 
refutation of such charges, as we can see in the Christians! response to 
Porphyry's attack. It is significant that Origen, in his refutation, 
reproduces none of the elaborate analysis and reductio ad absurdum 
which Josephus employs in refuting this charge; instead, he introduces 
the novel argument, which would have been extremely effective in a 
society which placed such emphasis on the importance of proper 
hospitality, that the Egyptians deserved to suffer because they had con- 
spired against the whole nation who were their guests. Significantly, 
however, because Origen in this essay wishes to concentrate on 
establishing, as his first priority, the antiquity of the Jews, he omits the 
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charge, found in several of the writers quoted by Josephus—Manetho 
(Against Apion 1.229), Lysimachus (Against Apion 1.305), and Apion 
(Against Apion 2.15)—that the Jews were lepers, a charge of which 
Origen was aware, as we see in his commentary on Leviticus 14.35. 

Celsus attempts to degrade the Jews by presenting four arguments: 1) 
they were runaway slaves who had escaped from Egypt, rather than 
freeborn people who had left Egypt; 2) they were of a low intellectual 
order; 3) they had contributed nothing novel or worthwhile to mankind; 
4) Moses himself, their leader, was nothing more than a sorcerer. What 
is of particular interest here is what Celsus does not say, namely the 
statement (2.8) that it was in consequence of contagious diseases that 
the Israelites were expelled from Egypt. This omission is understandable 
inasmuch as Celsus was interested not in excluding Jews or Christians 
from society but only in stressing that they were not intellectually 
respectable. 

In answer to Celsus! statement (3.6) that the Jews were a seditious 
multitude of Egyptians, a charge already made by Manetho (Against 
Apion 1.238), Origen adopts Josephus! argument (Against Apion, 
1.317) that if they had been Egyptians they would not so lightly have 
abandoned their national customs. It is precisely the abandonment of 
national customs which Celsus charges so effectively against the Chris- 
tians. Similarly, Origen argues that it was impossible for such rebels to 
have become a nation at the very moment of their rebellion and, adding 
a new argument, especially to have changed their language from Egyp- 
tian to Hebrew. He notes, in particular (3.8), that the fact the Jews' 
names are not Egyptian but Hebrew proves that they were not Egyptian 
in origin. Celsus! statement (4.31) that the Jews were runaway slaves 
who had escaped from Egypt echoes Apion's charge (Against Apion 
2.125) that the Jews were slaves first of one nation and then of another. 
To it Origen (4.47, 5.59) responds that Celsus is incorrect in referring 
to the flight (quyfv) of the Jews from Egypt, which would have been 
degrading, whereas actually he should have referred to their departure 
(&E660v). To Celsus' statement (4.35) that the genealogy of the Jews was 
clouded in obscurity, Origen responds, in an original argument, that far 
from being obscure these names of the ancestors of the Jews, notably 
Abraham and his descendants, had such power in and of themselves 
that even non-Jews were able to achieve miracles through expressing 
them. 

In answer to Manetho's charge that the Jews were rebels against 
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Egypt, Josephus (1.269) stresses that even if this were so, they would 
never have ventured to make war on the Egyptian gods, nor would they 
have formulated laws in direct opposition to those under which they had 
been raised. Similarly, in answer to Lysimachus (Against Apion 1.317) 
he replies that if the Jews had been Egyptians in origin they would not 
so readily have abandoned their ancestral customs. The charges brought 
by Meletus against Socrates illustrate, according to Josephus (2.264), 
that it is a serious violation to stimulate others to hold the constitution 
and laws of one's country in contempt. It is Josephus' contention 
(Against Apion 2.237) that the tradition of the Jews is to observe their 
own laws and to refrain from criticizing those of others. According to 
Josephus (Against Apion 2.143), the final gruesome suffering and death 
of Apion were punishment inflicted upon him for maligning the Jews 
customs and laws, notably that of circumcision. Celsus (5.25) em- 
phasizes that it is normal for a people to make laws according to their 
custom and to maintain these traditions even if they are peculiar. He 
even justifies diversity of practice by postulating the probability that 
from the very beginning the various parts of the earth were allotted to 
different overseers, and that '*it is impious to abandon the customs 
which have existed in each locality from the beginning.'' That this view, 
that one should adhere to one's laws and customs, was widely held may 
be seen from the way that it is expressed by Strabo (16.2.38.761-762): 
*For being members of state, they [the Jews] live under common 
customs.... And customs are two-fold: they come either from gods or 
from men; and the ancients, at least, held those from the gods in greater 
veneration and honor."' The fact that the Jewish customs are alleged to 
have been revealed to them by G-d meant that they fell into the latter 
category. Even if the pagans might look disdainfully upon Jewish 
customs, they could not deny their legitimacy, once their antiquity was 
granted. Indeed, as Josephus (2.137) remarks, the remaining points in 
Apion's indictment did not require a reply, presumably because each 
legitimate nation was entitled to its own customs and laws. 

Similarly, Origen (5.34) cites the famous incident recounted by 
Herodotus (3.38) in which the Greeks and the Indians are horrified 
when asked to dispose of their dead parents in the manner of the other, 
the point being, in the words of Pindar (frag. 152 Bowra), that (custom 
is king of all," Celsus (5.41), indeed, clearly states that he can find no 
fault with the Jews when they maintain their own law; his quarrel, 
rather, is with those who have abandoned their own traditions and have 
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professed those of the Jews. We may note that already as early as 139 
B.C.E. the Jews had been banished from Rome because they had at- 
tempted **to transmit their sacred rites to the Romans"! (Valerius Max- 
imus 1.3.3, epitome of Januarius Nepotianus). Seneca (ap. Augustine, 
De Civitate D-i 6.11) likewise apparently alludes to the success of Jewish 
proselytism when he says that the customs of the Jews have gained such 
influence that *'they are now received throughout the world, and the 
vanquished have thus given laws to their victors. Proselytism was car- 
ried on very successfully, to judge from the pungent satire of Horace 
(Satires 1.4.142-143: **We, like the Jews, will compel you to make one 
of our throng'"), Juvenal 14.100-101 (**Having been wont to flout the 
laws of Rome, they learn and practice and revere the Jewish law"), and 
Tacitus (Histories 5.1: **The worst rascals among other peoples, re- 
nouncing their ancestral religions, always kept sending tribute and con- 
tributing to [the temple] in Jerusalem.'")'" The Christians were similarly 
under attack because they, too, had apparently abandoned their 
ancestral ways; and hence the burden of Origen's argument is to em- 
phasize that Christianity is the direct heir of Judaism. But if Origen 
identifies with Jewish history it is not because he is pro-Jewish but 
rather because he is trying to defend Christianity. 


4. The Wisdom of the Jews 


In addition to antiquity the other prerequisite for respect as a nation 
was wisdom, as we can see from Origen's remark (1.16) that Celsus had 
mentioned the Odrysians, Samothracians, Eleusinians, Hyperboreans, 
Galactophagi, Druids, and Getae as being **among the most ancient and 
wise nations."' It is at this point, as we have noted, that Origen refers 
the reader to Josephus' treatise On the Antiquity of the Jews. 

Celsus' charge that the Jews have never done anything important 
(4.31) '* and that consequently nothing about their history is to be found 
among the Greeks is taken directly from Josephus' treatise, where he 
sets forth (1.5), as a major part of his agenda, his aim to explain why 
the Jews are mentioned by only a few of the Greek historians. Josephus 
(2.135) quotes Apion as declaring that the Jews have not produced any 
geniuses, inventors in the arts and crafts, or eminent sages. The same 
charge is cited by Josephus (2.148) as having been made by Apollonius 
Molon, who declares that the Jews are the most witless (&ousot&couc, 
**tmost lacking in natural talent") of all barbarians and consequently the 
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only people who have contributed no useful invention to civilization. 
Celsus (4.36), remarking that the Jews were bowed down in obscurity 
in some corner of Palestine, repeats the charges of Apion and 
Apollonius Molon that the Jews were totally uneducated and were unac- 
quainted with the heroic poetry of Hesiod and others. Indeed, this was 
a charge to which the Christians were often subjected, since, it was said, 
they appealed to the uneducated and baser elements of the 
population—'*wool-workers, cobblers, laundry-workers, and the most 
illiterate and bucolic yokels"" (3.55)—and to those who were ready to 
believe on blind faith.'? In fact, Celsus (1.4) goes so far as to state that 
even the vaunted ethical teaching of the Jews is commonplace and, 
when compared with the teachings of other philosophies, contains 
nothing that is impressive or new. 

Josephus, in reply to the charge that the Jews did nothing to deserve 
mention by the Greeks, mounts a multi-faceted reply: the Greeks them- 
selves have no great antiquity (1.6-14); their historians are untrust- 
worthy and frequently contradict one another since they neglected to 
keep public records and had greater regard for style than for accuracy 
(1.15-27); the Jews do not have a maritime country and hence had little 
contact with the outside world (1.60-68); the fact is that the Jews are 
mentioned by Egyptian and Phoenician writers and records (1.69-160); 
a number of Greek writers do actually mention the Jews, notably 
Pythagoras, Theophrastus, Herodotus,  Choerilus, Aristotle, 
Hecataeus, Agatharchides, and others (1.161-218); the Jewish constitu- 
tion is the best code to promote the cardinal virtues (2.145-295). Of 
these it 1s the last upon which Origen (4.31) focuses, noting that if 
anyone were to study carefully the society of the Jews in their early days 
when the Law was given, he would find that they came closest to leading 
a godlike life in avoiding the making of images, in living chastely, in 
showing respect for law and order, in devoting themselves to the study 
of the Law, and in observing the sacrificial system, with its countless 
symbolic explanations for those learned enough to understand them. 
Origen (4.32) also gives another reason, not found in Josephus, why the 
Jews were of no significance or prominence whatever, namely that they 
had deliberately withdrawn themselves in order to avoid contact with 
the multitude, lest their morals be corrupted. In addition, the Jews 
lacked the ambition, found among so many other nations, to annex 
other kingdoms, while, on the other hand, they were not so forsaken 
that they became easy prey for attack by others. 
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The Jews! emphasis on study is Origen's answer to Celsus! charge 
(4.35) that Judaism appeals to uneducated and stupid people. It is 
significant that Origen does not counterattack, as does Josephus (1.12), 
who belittles the greatness of Homer by remarking that his date is 
clearly later than the Trojan War and that he did not leave his poems 
in writing, presumably because he was illiterate. The Jews, says Origen 
(2.34), are not very well (or at all) versed in Greek literature; hence this 
would seem to give credence to the charge that the Jews are, indeed, 
Obscurantist. 

In responding to the charge that the Jews are uninventive, Josephus 
(2.182-183) stresses that the Jews place the emphasis on continuity of 
tradition and on avoiding any thought that is contrary to the laws 
originally laid down. Inasmuch as, he argues, the original code was so 
excellent there was no need for amendment. In the second century 
Justin (Apology 1.44.59-60) had already argued that Moses was earlier 
than any of the Greek philosophers and that the Greeks really depended 
upon the Hebrews for their philosophy. Moreover, Origen (1.15) 
repeats the statement of the third-century B.C.E. Hermippus as quoted 
by Josephus (1.162-165), that the incomparable Pythagoras, who, as he 
notes, for wisdom and piety was ranked above all other philosophers, 
had borrowed his philosophical doctrines from the Jews. 

As to Plato, who ranked so high in influence during the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods, Josephus (2.257) declares that he followed the ex- 
ample (usuíumvot, *imitated'") of Moses in prescribing as the primary 
duty of the citizens the study of the laws and in taking precautions to 
prevent foreigners from mixing with them at random. Origen (4.39) 
speculates that Plato on his trip to Egypt may have met with those who 
interpret the Jewish doctrines philosophically and may consequently 
have been influenced by them in the myth in the Symposium; but the 
fact that he seems dubious about this theory shows his concern not to 
be ridiculed for exaggerating. He (6.19) has no doubt, however, that 
Plato in the Phaedrus (247C) was influenced by the prophets when he 
wrote that **No earthly poet either has sung or will sing of the region 
above the heavens as it deserves"! and that ''ultimate being, visible only 
to the mind, lives in this place."'?? Furthermore, he suggests (6.21) that 
Plato's statement that *'the way for the souls to and from the earth 
passes through the planets" (Phaedrus 248C-E, Timaeus 41D-42E) is 
derived from Jacob's dream in which he saw a ladder reaching to heaven 
(Genesis 28:12-13). Likewise, he contends (7.30) that Plato (Phaedo 110 
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D-E) borrowed from Isaiah (54:11-12) the idea of the stones which on 
earth are regarded as precious as an emanation from the stones in the 
ideal land. Indeed, he insists (7.31) that the contrast between the ideal 
and the sensible world, so central to Plato, is already to be found in 
Moses and the prophets. 

And yet, Origen is careful not to go so far as Celsus' contemporary 
Numenius in asking (ap. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1.22.150.4; 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 9.6.9 and 11.10.14; Theodoret, 
Graecarum Affectionum Curatio 2.114; and Suidas, s.v. Noumenios) 
*'What else is Plato than Moses speaking Attic Greek?" Likewise, 
Origen avoids the hyperbolic claims found in such Hellenistic Jewish 
writers as Pseudo-Eupolemus (ap. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 
9.17.3), who states that Abraham excelled all men in wisdom and that 
he discovered astrology and Chaldean science; Eupolemus (ap. Clement 
of Alexandria, Stromata 1.23.153.4), who asserts that Moses was the 
first wise man and that he invented the alphabet; Artapanus, who (ap. 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 9.27.4) cites Moses as the teacher of 
the famous Orpheus and as the inventor of ships, machines for lifting 
stones, Egyptian weapons, devices for drawing water and for fighting, 
and philosophy; or even Josephus himself (Antiquities 1.156), who 
declares that Abraham devised an original proof for the existence of 
G-d from the irregularity of celestial phenomena. At least so far as 
astrology is concerned, Origen was careful not to make any claims, in- 
asmuch as he regarded it (6.80) as a deceitful science. 

Origen (1.15) follows Josephus (1.183-204) in citing Hecataeus of 
Abdera as an authority for the wisdom of the Jews. Yet he is honest 
enough to note the doubts of Herennius Philo as to the authenticity of 
the passage, though he declares that if the passage is authentic this is an 
indication of the powers of persuasion of the Jews. As to the statement 
that there is nothing novel in the ethical teachings of the Jews, Origen's 
answer (1.4), far from Josephus' contention that these teachings 
(2.171 ff.) are truly distinctive, is that there would be no ground for in- 
flicting penalties for sins unless all men had an a priori conception of 
moral principles; this Stoic idea would undoubtedly make Origen's 
response all the more appealing. Moreover (7.59), if there are parallels 
between pagan Greek and Biblical passages, this is hardly proof of 
unoriginality, let alone of invalidity, particularly if the writings of the 
Jews are proved to be earlier than those of the Greeks; the fact that the 
literary style of the pagans is more beautiful than the poor and simple 
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language of the Jews is in no way relevant to the question of the 
superiority of thought. 

In particular, Origen felt it necessary to refute Celsus! claim (6.80) 
that the Egyptians were the nation endowed with the highest inspiration. 
Indeed, to the extent that Apion (2.28) declares that the Jews were 
Egyptians by race, he was associating them with what the Greeks 
regarded as the most ancient of civilizations. Even Philo (De Specialibus 
Legibus 1.2), who certainly condemns their anti-Judaism, refers to them 
as **a race pre-eminent for its populousness, its antiquity, and its attach- 
ment to philosophy''. Moreover, the Egyptian priests, referring to their 
sacred books, had convinced Greek visitors that civilization had arisen 
in Egypt more than ten thousand years before Alexander the Great 
(Herodotus 2.142 had said that Egyptian history went back 11,340 
years); that their Pharaohs had reigned five thousand years before 
Cleopatra; that the Egyptian goddess Isis had discovered agriculture; 
that the Egyptian god Osiris had forced men to give up cannibalism; 
that the Egyptian god Thoth had, 48,863 years before Alexander, in- 
vented philosophy, as well as the alphabet, astronomy, music, and 
dance; that it was from Egypt that Erechtheus had brought grain and 
introduced the Eleusinian mysteries in honor of Demeter; that 
Heracles—the greatest hero of the Greeks—was born in the Nile valley 
(Diodorus 1.23.8-25); that (Diodorus 1.29.2, 96.2-98.5) Egyptian priests 
could prove from written records that they had been visited by such 
great religious thinkers and philosophers as Orpheus, Musaeus, 
Daedalus, Melampus, Lycurgus, Pythagoras, and Democritus; and that 
Athens itself had been founded by Egyptians (Anaximander 72, frag. 20 
Jacoby, repeated by Charax 103, frag. 34 Jacoby; Diodorus 
1.28.1 ff.).? 

In the face of this avalanche of evidence, Origen was in a quandary: ?? 
if he admitted that the Jews were Egyptians in origin, on the one hand 
he would be associating them with all this antiquity and with their many 
contributions to mankind; but, on the other hand, he would be going 
against the clear statement in the Bible, which traced the Jews back to 
Abraham the Chaldaean. Josephus had been confronted with a similar 
dilemma; and he (1.224-225) chose to attack the Egyptians, declaring 
that **our religion is as far removed from that which is in vogue among 
them as is the nature of G-d from that of irrational beasts."' In par- 
ticular, he criticizes the worship of animals as gods, a practice that was 
universal among them (2.66), a worship that was devastatingly satirized 
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by Josephus (2.81) and by Juvenal (Satire 15), Josephus! contem- 
porary.?! This attack on Egyptian animal-worship was extremely effec- 
tive, at least so far as Greek readers were concerned, in view of the 
similar repugnance to animal-worship shown by such philosophers as 
Sextus Empiricus (/Jypotyposis 3.219).?* 

Apparently, Celsus (3.17) had attempted to equate the doctrines of 
Christianity with the religion of the Egyptians, presumably in its irra- 
tional nature and in its mystery-like worship (3.19). Origen chose to 
distance himself from the Egyptians and to insist on Christianity's con- 
tinuity with Judaism and thus avoided the ridicule heaped upon the 
Egyptian worship of animals. Indeed, when Celsus lavishly praises the 
Egyptians as being endowed with the highest inspiration, Origen's 
refutation centers on the ridiculousness of the Egyptian worship of vari- 
ous animals. 


5. Moses as Leader of the Jews 


To a great degree, the standing of a nation in antiquity depended 
upon the stature of its founder or lawgiver. Thus, the status of the 
Cretans owes much to the stature of Minos, and that of the Spartans 
is enhanced by the status of Lycurgus. To the pagans Moses was clearly 
identified as the lawgiver of the Jewish nation, as we can see, for exam- 
ple, in the fact that the author of On the Sublime, ascribed to Longinus 
(9.9), expected his readers to know who Moses was by simply referring 
to him as *'the lawgiver of the Jews, no mean genius." Hence, the first 
line of attack on the Jews, as we can see in the writings of Manetho, 
Chaeremon, Lysimachus, and Apion, as cited in Josephus' treatise 
Against Apion, was to undermine the stature of Moses. Apparently, 
there was a canon of wise men in antiquity, which included such figures 
as Orpheus and Musaeus, as well as Moses, as we see from Strabo 
(16.2.39.762); a parallel list in Diodorus (1.94.1-2) couples Moses with 
such esteemed lawgivers as Minos, Lycurgus, Zarathustra, and 
Zalmoxis. Similarly, Celsus (1.16), in his list of the ancient and wise 
men, includes, as does Strabo, Orpheus and Musaeus, but con- 
spicuously, and one would guess deliberately, omits the name of Moses. 

In particular, in view, as noted above, of the importance of 
establishing the antiquity of a people, Origen (4.11) attacks Celsus for 
failing to call attention to Moses' antiquity, this despite the fact that, 
as Origen notes, Celsus had read widely, presumably in those anti- 
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Jewish writers who concede the antiquity of the Jews. Origen is 
especially concerned to answer the charge (4.21) that Moses, in his ac- 
count of the Tower of Babel, had plagiarized from the account, in 
Greek mythology, of the attempt of the giants Otus and Ephialtes to 
storm heaven by piling the mountains Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion upon 
one another; he is likewise (4.21) eager to refute the canard that Moses' 
account of the destruction of Sodom and Gemorrah was taken from the 
Greek myth about Phaethon. In both cases Origen's answer is to 
reiterate the antiquity of Moses, who lived much earlier than Homer,?* 
who is the source of the story of Otus and Ephialtes; and the story of 
Phaethon, according to Origen, is even more recent than Homer. In- 
asmuch as Hesiod's Theogony was widely regarded as, in effect, the Bi- 
ble of the Greeks, Origen takes great pains (4.36) to stress that Moses 
was earlier than Hesiod. His statement here that Moses ''is proved"! to 
have lived long before the Trojan War would seem to reflect the admis- 
sion by the anti-Jewish writer Manetho (ap. Josephus, Against Apion 
1.104) that the Exodus preceded the Trojan War by nearly a thousand 
years. In contrast, he repeats (7.30), the Greeks were more recent, not 
only than Moses, who was of the greatest antiquity, but also than most 
of the prophets. | 

Not only, Origen contends, was Moses earlier than the Greek poets 
and philosophers but the moral content of his laws is far superior (1.18). 
Ironically, in view of his speech impediment, Moses is compared to a 
distinguished orator who, on the one hand, pays attention to outward 
form and, on the other hand, has deep, esoteric meaning for those who 
are willing to study his works more carefully. Alluding to the impact 
that the Pentateuch has had upon converts and ''sympathizers"" to 
Judaism, he asserts that *the writings of Moses have moved many even 
of those alien to Jewish culture to believe, as the writings claim, that the 
G-d who first made these laws and gave them to Moses was the Creator 
of the world."' The ultimate answer (5.43) to those who detract from the 
Mosaic constitution is that he created an ideal state more successful even 
than that of Plato's Republic in that Moses and his successors set forth 
the regimen to train an *'elect nation'' and a *'holy people," devoted 
to G-d, by means of doctrines which were free of all superstition. 

One of the major charges (2.145) of Apollonius Molon, Lysimachus, 
and others in maligning the Jews was that Moses was a charlatan (yóna, 
**sorcerer, wizard, juggler, cheat") and an impostor (&raceóva, ''cheat, 
rogue, trickster, beguiler, deceiver"). The same charge is made by 
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Celsus, who declares (1.23) that **the goatherds and shepherds who fol- 
lowed Moses as their leader were deluded by clumsy deceits (&xaxotz) 
into thinking that there was only one G-d."' He repeats (5.41) the same 
accusation when he comments that the Jews **do not know the great G-d 
but have been led on and deceived by Moses' sorcery (yonceíac) and have 
learnt about that for no good purpose."' It was especially important for 
Origen to answer this charge inasmuch as similar accusations were made 
by Celsus against Jesus (1.28, 2.32, 2.49, 8.41). 

Apparently, as Origen declares (3.5), his detractors did not entirely 
deny the wonderful miracles performed by Moses; but they insisted that 
these miracles had been done by sorcery and not by divine power. The 
Jews generally, it would seem, had reputations as magicians, as we can 
see from the satirical remarks of Juvenal (6.546-547) and Lucian (A/ex- 
ander Pseudopropheta 13). In catalogues of great magicians, such as 
those presented by Pliny the Elder (Historia Naturalis 30.11) in the first 
century and by Apuleius in the second century (Apologia 40), Moses oc- 
cupies a prominent place. Likewise, in the second century, Lucian 
(Philopseudes 16) speaks of a Syrian from Palestine who practiced as 
an exorcist and also (Tragodopodagra 171-173) of Jews who exercised 
spells. The source of this knowledge of magic was said (Clearchus of 
Soli, in his tract On Education, ap. Diogenes Laertius 1.9) to be the 
Magi.?' Moses was said to be the author of several magical books and 
charms; thus, as Gager?? has pointed out, Papyri Graecae Magicae (ed. 
Karl Preisendanz [Leipzig: Teubner, 1928-31]) 13 bears the title **Holy 
Book called the Monad or Eighth Book of Moses on the Sacred Name"' 
(lines 343-344 and 1077); and within the text of this book there are fur- 
ther references to books of Moses, including a Secret Moon Book of 
Moses. The book, indeed, seems to reflect a rivalry between Moses, who 
was especially renowned for his knowledge of the divine name, and 
Hermes as masters of magic. We may note that Jews played an impor- 
tant role in alchemy; and here again the name of Moses appears promi- 
nently in lists of practitioners.?? 

Origen is particularly sensitive to the charge that Jesus was nothing 
more than a sorcerer and a magician, a charge made both by pagans and 
by Jews, as we can see from the rabbinic sources, notably Sanhedrin 
43a, which lists sorcery as one of the charges brought by the Sanhedrin 
against Jesus. Hence, despite the popularity and, indeed, widespread ac- 
ceptance of magic, he refuses to use the argument that such skill in 
magic places Moses in very distinguished company. Instead (6.80) he 
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speaks of the deceitful art of astrology and of the fact that magic brings 
destruction and ruin to those who use it. Nevertheless, he does not 
(1.24) follow Epicurus and Aristotle in utterly denying the efficacy of 
magic; rather, the sacred divine names, if applied correctly, constitute 
a consistent divine scientific system that is related to the Creator of the 
universe. 


6. The Defense of the Jewish Religion 


To defend the Jewish religion Origen felt that his first priority was to 
establish the credibility of Moses and the prophets as historians. His 
defense is twofold. In the first place, he asks, rhetorically, why one 
should believe the historians of other nations and disbelieve those of the 
Jewish nation alone. It is interesting here that Origen does not adopt the 
tactic of Josephus (1.15-27) of noting the discrepancies among the vari- 
ous Greek historians due to the neglect of the Greeks to keep public 
records and to their undue regard for style rather than accuracy. He 
does, however, assert that Assyrian antiquities confirm the connection 
between the Assyrians and the Jews that is found in the Bible. 

One of the central charges against the Jews on the part of their detrac- 
tors such as Apion is that they are atheists (2.148). Josephus' response 
(2.165) is that the Jewish constitution is actually a **theocracy,"' a word 
which he has apparently coined, with all sovereignty and authority being 
placed in the hands of G-d. Celsus (1.23) asserts that it was without any 
rational cause that the rabble abandoned their traditional polytheism. 
Origen's response, like that of Josephus, is to show the superiority of 
Jewish monotheism both in theory and in practice. In response, 
Josephus (2.237) is very apologetic about criticizing the institutions of 
other nations, noting that the Pentateuch (Exodus 22:28) (as interpreted 
by the Septuagint) expressly forbids deriding or blaspheming the gods 
recognized by others, out of respect for the very word ''G-d." However, 
he feels constrained to respond, lest his silence be misconstrued; and he 
proceeds to note that the Greek sages themselves censured the immoral 
portrayal of the gods (2.239 ff.). Origen is much more combative and 
much less apologetic. He refuses to accept the view that one should 
show respect for the very word **G-d,"' or, as his opponent, Celsus, puts 
it (1.24), that it makes no difference by what name one calls G-d.?? He 
challenges his opponent (1.23) to prove the existence and reality of the 
pagan gods. He then offers the philosophic argument that the world 
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possesses unity throughout its whole self and therefore cannot have 
been made by many makers and that the universal notion (3.40) 
demands that we do not think of G-d as corruptible matter at all, nor 
that He is honored when men make images of Him. In this Origen, like 
other early Christian apologists, follows Josephus (2.256), who notes 
the strong objection of Plato to the traditional pagan views of the gods 
as found in Homer and Hesiod. Like Josephus, Origen (1.17, 1.25) at- 
tacks the immorality of the pagan gods, noting, as does Josephus 
(2.241), that they conspire against their own fathers. In particular, both 
Josephus (2.245) and Origen (1.17, 1.25) attack the incestuous relation- 
ships of Zeus. Just as Josephus (2.270) condemns the Persian practices 
of outraging neighbors' wives and castrating their children, so Origen 
(6.80) attacks (2.270) the Persians for marrying their mothers and 
having sexual relations with their daughters. According to Apion 
(2.125), a clear proof that the laws of the Jews are unjust and that their 
religious ceremonies are erroneous is that the Jews are not masters of 
an empire but rather have suffered many calamities and have been 
enslaved first by one nation and then by another.?' Indeed, in antiquity, 
the view prevailed that a nation's gods protected that nation. Josephus' 
reply is to turn the tables and to remark sarcastically that the Egyptians 
had similarly been enslaved and, in fact, were now serving the Romans. 

One of the standard charges against the Jews is, as formulated by 
Manetho (ap. 1.248-250), their perversity in cutting themselves off from 
their fellow-men and nourishing a hatred toward others and toward 
their religion. Lysimachus (ap. 1.309) goes so far as to declare that 
Moses instructed the Israelites **to show goodwill toward no man, to of- 
fer not the best but the worst advice, and to overthrow any temples and 
altars of the gods which they found.'' Apion (2.121) attributes to the 
Jews an oath to show no goodwill to a single alien, above all to Greeks. 
Apollonius Molon (2.148) reviles the Jews as misanthropes and con- 
demns them (2.258) for declining to associate with those who have 
chosen to adopt a different mode of life.?? Josephus (2.259-261) 1s 
clearly answering the charge that the Jews are misanthropes when he 
says that the Greeks, too, were opposed to foreigners; in particular, he 
cites the practice of the Spartans in expelling foreigners and in not 
allowing their citizens to travel abroad. In contrast to this, says 
Josephus, the Jews gladly welcome proselytes, thus affording a proof 
of their humanity and magnanimity. Josephus is apparently similarly 
answering the charge that the Jews do not point out the way to non-Jews 
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when he remarks (2.211) that the Torah prescribes sharing fire, water, 
and food with others when they ask for them, and that the Jew is com- 
manded to point out the road to non-Jews. 

Celsus also (5.41) repeats the charge that the Jews, as though they had 
some deeper wisdom, in their pride had turned away from the society 
of others on the ground that they were not on the same level of piety. 
He then adds points not made by Josephus, namely, that the theology 
of Judaism is hardly unique, having been held long before by the Per- 
sians (Herodotus 1.131), that their practice of circumcision likewise is 
found among the Egyptians and Colchians (Herodotus 2.104),? and 
that the abstention from pork is likewise paralleled among the Egyp- 
tians. In response, Origen, as Josephus (2.199 ff.) before him, points to 
the unique elements in the Jewish constitution, notably in their morality 
(5.42). Moreover, he justifies (1.1) the separatism of the Christians and, 
presumably, of the Jews, as necessary to avoid pollution by an ungodly 
environment. It would seem that he deliberately avoids presenting 
Josephus' argument that the Jews (and Christians) offer no discrimina- 
tion toward proselytes; such an argument would have been counter- 
productive, inasmuch as it would have reminded the Gentile reader of 
the great success that Jews and Christians were having in weaning 
pagans away from their ancestral faith and traditions. 

The Christians were particularly sensitive to the charge that they had 
secret associations contrary to the law (1.1, 3, 7), the implication being 
that Christians have greater love for one another than they do for the 
state and for the rule of law, which the Romans felt so strongly as the 
sine qua non for the continued prosperity and, indeed, the very ex- 
istence of the state. Origen's reply (1.1), unparalleled in Josephus, is to 
justify such associations by appealing to the law of nature, which takes 
precedence over tyrannical laws and unjustified persecution (1.3).?* As 
to the secrecy of the doctrines of Christianity, Origen (1.7) argues that 
these beliefs are widely known and, in any case, are paralleled by the 
esoteric doctrines of the Pythagoreans and of the mystery cults. 

Josephus (2.112-114) notes how the credulity of the Jews is derided 
by Mnaseas of Patara (in Asia Minor) (ca. 200 B.C.E.), who, according 
to Apion, told how, during the war between the Jews and the 
Idumaeans, the Jews believed an Idumaean named Zabidus, who prom- 
ised to deliver Apollo into their hands if they all departed. Thereupon, 
in a scene reminiscent of Peisistratus' ruse (Herodotus 1.60) of having 
a tall woman pose as Athena bidding the Athenians welcome the tyrant 
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back, Zabidus put on an apparatus of wood with three rows of lamps 
over his person and, presenting the appearance of stars perambulating 
the earth, was able to enter the Temple and snatch the golden head of 
a pack-ass. 

A similar charge, frequently made by Celsus (e.g. 1.9, 27; 3.44, 50, 
55, S9, 74, 75; 6.12, 13-14) against both Judaism and Christianity, is 
that they appeal to simple-minded, gullible people.?? Christians, in par- 
ticular, are said to avoid giving reasons for their beliefs and to say in- 
stead: **Do not ask questions; just believe," and ''Thy faith will save 
thee.''?$ Consequently, the Christians are said (3.44) to attract not the 
more intelligent but the most ignorant, stupid, and uneducated people, 
such as slaves, women, and children. The very parents of the founder 
of the religion, Joseph and Mary, were respectively a carpenter and a 
spinner (1.28-29) who came from a village (1.29), and that not a Greek 
one. Origen's answer is that Christians do make a profound study of the 
writings that they believe (1.9) and that if there are some Christians who 
discourage such study the Christians as a group should not be held 
responsible (3.44). 

At the time when both Celsus and Origen wrote, Christianity was 
definitely on the defensive, and hence this argument from their 
degraded state was particularly effective. Apion (2.125), indeed, offers 
as proof that the laws of the Jews are unjust and their religion erroneous 
the fact that they *'are not masters of an empire but rather the slaves, 
first of one nation, then of another, and that calamity has more than 
once befallen our city."' Similarly, on three occasions Celsus (5.41, 5.50, 
8.69) alludes to the degraded status of the Jews as evidence that they and 
their land are not in favor with G-d—ironically, an argument that the 
Christians, once they had gained political control, were to use against 
the Jews. '*'See,"" says Celsus (8.69), **how much help He [i.e. G-d] has 
been to both them [i.e. the Jews] and you [i.e. the Christians]! Instead 
of being masters of the whole world, they have been left no land or 
home of any kind. While in your case, if anyone does still wander about 
in secret, yet he is sought out and condemned to death."" One can see 
from this how important it was for Origen to answer this argument, in- 
asmuch as Christianity, in order to claim antiquity, had asserted its con- 
tinuity with Judaism and inasmuch as the Christians, even more than 
the Jews at the time when Origen was writing, were a despised minority, 
persecuted (8.39) and with no ability to take vengeance. Unlike 
Josephus, Origen (5.50) has a twofold response. In the first place, he 
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cites the fact that even non-Jews call the supreme G-d the G-d of the 
Hebrews. Moreover, they acknowledge (4.34) the greatness of the 
Jewish religion by virtue of the fact that they are able to achieve 
miracles when they attach the name of G-d to the Jewish patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.?' Secondly, following in the footsteps of 
Hecataeus of Abdera, as cited by Josephus (1.183-193), he mentions 
(5.50) the regard which Alexander the Great had for the Jews despite 
the fact that they, honoring their oaths of allegiance to Persia, refused 
to take up arms against Darius. He recalls (5.50) the episode, found not 
in the treatise Against Apion but in the Antiquities (11.317-339), that 
Alexander showed obeisance to the high priest after having a dream in 
which the latter, dressed in his priestly garments, had foretold that Alex- 
ander would conquer the Persian Empire. As a Christian, Origen (8.69) 
adds a third point to explain the low status of the Jews, namely, their 
transgressions of the law and their role in the condemnation of Jesus. 
The fact that he makes this point so briefly is significant in that the main 
thrust of the treatise is to emphasize the continuity of the Christians 
with their Jewish forebears. 

Inasmuch as in antiquity religion is, at least until the advent of Chris- 
tianity, indissolubly connected with politics, a serious charge voiced by 
Apion against the Jews (2.65) is that they do not worship the same gods 
as the Alexandrians (and hence do not pray for the welfare of the state). 
Furthermore, Apion (2.68) accuses the Jews of fomenting sedition. The 
fact, according to Apion (2.74-76), that the Jews refuse to set up statues 
to the emperors is likewise evidence of lack of patriotism. These charges 
are repeated by Celsus when he declares (8.55) that reason demands that 
one should worship in the proper way (that is, as dictated by the state) 
or one ought not to marry and have children. Moreover, Celsus (8.75) 
charges the Christians with avoiding their public responsibility in shirk- 
ing public service. Origen's answer (8.75) is that if Christians behave in 
accordance with the commands of G-d they do not on this account 
defile any of the appointed civic laws. If they avoid public respon- 
sibilities they actually accept greater public responsibilities, namely, the 
salvation of men. 

It may seem surprising that Celsus does not repeat Apion's story 
(2.80-88) that the Jews worship an ass' head or the canard (2.89-102) 
that the Jews annually capture and murder a Greek. Though both 
stories are commonly used against and by Christians, Celsus apparently 
realized that such atrocity stories, because they were so obviously false, 
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would actually injure his cause, especially since he apparently hoped to 
win some Christians back to paganism. Nevertheless, he does have some 
of the elements in these stories, namely the ease with which Jews and 
Christians are deluded and the fact that Christians perform their rites 
and teach their doctrines in secret (1.3). 


7. Summary 


In summary, both Celsus and Origen were confronted with dilemmas. 
On the one hand, Celsus had to demonstrate that the Christians erred 
in leaving Judaism and that the Jews provide a credible anti-Christian 
witness; but, at the same time, he had to denigrate Judaism. In effect, 
Celsus asked the Christians why they had severed themselves religiously 
from the Jews if, indeed, they claimed continuity with Judaism, and 
why they had severed themselves socially from the pagans, inasmuch as 
they were predominantly of pagan origin. On the other hand, Origen's 
dilemma was that the only way that he could establish Christianity's 
legitimacy was to give it a historical basis by demonstrating continuity 
with Judaism; and yet, the raison d'étre of Christianity was, paradox- 
ically, its break with Judaism. Indeed, this is precisely the kind of am- 
bivalence toward Judaism which characterizes so much of early 
Christian thought. 

It is not that Celsus is such a lover of the Jews that he apparently abs- 
tains from repeating the vilest canards against the Jews, though by his 
day, in the second century, there were a number of writers, such as 
Numenius, who genuinely admired the Jews! wisdom. Rather, it would 
seem, he felt that he would lose in credibility if he exaggerated the case 
against the Jews. However, when it came to the connection between the 
Jews and the Christians, whereas Celsus had sought to undermine the 
national legitimacy of the Christians by insisting that Christianity was 
a new religion which had severed its links with Judaism, Origen might 
have gone the way of the Marcionites in severing all links with Judaism 
and with the Hebrew Scriptures, but he realized that the result of such 
an approach would have been to fall prey to the charges of Celsus that 
Christianity was an upstart religion. Consequently, Origen felt that it 
was particularly important to establish the legitimacy of the Jewish 
people, with whom the Christians claimed to have a direct link. 
Christological theology was not of paramount concern to Celsus in his 
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polemic; rather the attack focused upon Jesus the innovator, whose 
religion lacks respectability because it has no continuity in tradition. 
Manetho and his successors, as summarized in Josephus' treatise 
Against Apion, had charged Moses with being a rebel, a perverter of 
traditional Egyptian religion and customs; similarly, Celsus alleged, 
Jesus was a rebel, a perverter of traditional Jewish religion and customs. 
The Christians were, moreover, particularly suspect because they met in. 
secret associations and hence would seem to constitute a danger to the 
state. By maximizing the common heritage and beliefs of Judaism and 
Christianity and by minimizing the issues that separated them Origen 
sought to blunt these attacks. 

Toward this end Origen found Josephus' treatise Against Apion, the 
original title of which, apparently, was Concerning the Antiquity of the 
Jews, useful, particularly in establishing the antiquity and wisdom of 
the Jews and of Moses (a particularly effective argument inasmuch as 
the Romans felt so self-conscious about their own recent appearance on 
the scene of history), in defending the Jews against the charges of 
unoriginality, of undue credulity, of appealing to uneducated and 
stupid people, of hatred of mankind, and of atheism, as well as in ex- 
plaining the apparently degraded state of the Jews. When he departs 
from Josephus, as he does in dating Moses in the very beginning of 
civilization, he does so for purposes of argumentation, since Apion, 
with whose work Celsus was acquainted, imputed such an early date to 
the Exodus. Again, just as Origen was confronted with a dilemma as to 
which attitude to adopt toward the Jews, so was he confronted with a 
similar dilemma in connection with the Egyptians. On the one hand, the 
Egyptians had a reputation for antiquity and wisdom that was 
unrivalled in antiquity; on the other hand, the Jews had revolted against 
the Egyptians; and as the historic heirs of the Jews the Christians were 
thus associated with rebels. Origen adopts Josephus' argument that the 
Jews cannot have been a seditious multitude of Egyptians since, if so, 
they would not have regarded the Egyptian ways so lightly. In a novel 
argument, Origen then adds that the Jews have an antiquity of their 
own, as seen by the fact that even non-Jews seek to attain miracles by 
invoking the names of Abraham and his descendants. Furthermore, 
since both Celsus and Origen had such a profound respect for Plato, it 
is important to note that Origen repeats Josephus' view that Plato had 
been deeply influenced by the Bible; indeed, he adds to Josephus by 
noting that he was influenced not only by the Torah but also by the 
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Hebrew prophets and not only in the Republic but also in the Sym- 
posium, the Phaedrus, the Timaeus, and the Phaedo. 

Origen goes further than Josephus in answering certain charges made 
by Celsus that had not been made by the anti-Jewish writers cited by 
Josephus. In particular, he felt especially sensitive to Celsus' charge that 
Moses was a charlatan and an impostor, sorcerer, and magician, 
especially since a similar charge had apparently been :nade against 
Jesus. Of course, we must not discount the possibility that rhetoric led 
both Celsus, in his defense of Egyptian wisdom, and Origen, in his 
defense of Jewish laws, to champion views that they might not other- 
wise have held. In both cases they seem to be forced to embrace these 
views only because of the necessity of assuming that *'the more ancient 
something is, the better."' 

It is surprising to find how sophisticated Origen is. Ultimately, his 
Hellenic education in general and Platonic training in particular made 
him a formidable foe of Celsus and a more subtle apologist than 
Josephus, even if he does depend on much of the latter's work. This is 
particularly clear when one compares Origen's use of Josephus and 
more generally his defense of the antiquity and wisdom of ancient 
Judaism with that of Eusebius in the following century in his apologies 
directed toward pagans.?! 


NOTES 


Heinz Schreckenberg, Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter 
(Leiden: Brill, 1972) 70 ff. John G. Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1972) 92-101, in analyzing Celsus' portrayal of Moses, focuses upon Moses as 
a philosopher of creation and not on Origen's use of Josephus. Nicholas R. M. de Lange, 
Origen and the Jews: Studies in Jewish-Christian Relations in Third-Century Palestine 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976) 64-68, briefly summarizes Origen's use 
of Josephus' Contra Apionem. Likewise, Wataru Mizugaki, *Origen and Josephus,' in 
Louis H. Feldman and Gohei Hata, eds., Josephus, Judaism, and Christianity (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1987) 325-337, deals very briefly and generally (pp. 334- 
336) with Origen's use of Josephus' treatise. He is chiefly interested in Origen's attempt 
to walk a tightrope between Jewish and Christian apology in this treatise. Most recently, 
Peter J. Gorday, 'Moses and Jesus in Contra Celsum 7.1.25: Ethics, History and Jewish- 
Christian Eirenics in Origen's Theology,' in Charles Kannengiesser and William L. 
Petersen, eds., Origen of Alexandria: His World and His Legacy (Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame, 1988) 313-336, is concerned with the tightrope walked by Origen in Con- 
tra Celsum between affirming and contradicting Judaism but has nothing to say about his 
relationship to Josephus' Contra Apionem. As to the influence of Josephus upon Origen 
generally, let alone the relationship of Contra Celsum with Contra Apionem, an examina- 
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tion of Henri Crouzel's exhaustive Bibliographie critique d'Origéne (The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1971 and supplement, 1982) indicates that there have been no systematic studies thus far 
on these topics. 

* [t would appear to be no mere coincidence that both Origen and Eusebius, two of the 
authors who seem to have known the treatise Against Apion best, are closely associated 
with Caesarea, which was the headquarters of Palestinian Christianity, as Adolf Harnack, 
The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries (English trans.: 
New York: Putnam, 1908) 1.106-114, has noted. Caesarea, as a port and as the seat of 
the Roman administration of Palestine, was the most cosmopolitan city in the province. 
Apparently the city had a reputation for being *'*enlightened"' or heretical, as we can see 
from the remark of Eusebius! contemporary Rabbi Abbahu to Resh Lakish (Song of 
Songs Rabbah 1.6.1: '*Why should we go into a city of cursing and blaspheming?"'. Ap- 
parently Greek was widely used by the Jews of the city, as we may infer from the fact that 
the third-century Rabbi Yose heard the crucial Shema recited in Greek (Jerusalem 
Talmud, Sotah 7.1.21b). The city, moreover, had a meeting place, the odeum, where 
religious controversies were held. Origen himself appears to have had a number of 
disputations with rabbis, as we may see from the references in his treatise against Celsus 
(1.45, 55, 56; 2.31). Relations between the Jewish and Christian communities and leaders 
were apparently more frequent and more cordial than elsewhere. See Nicholas R. M. de 
Lange, Origen and the Jews, 10-12; and Reuven Kimelman, 'Rabbi Yohanan and Origen 
on the Song of Songs: A Third-Century Jewish-Christian Disputation, Harvard 
Theological Review 73 (1980) 571-572. 

! | Admittedly, if the writers here listed had been preserved, it would probably have been 
due to an interest in factors—such as interest in Egypt or in Stoic philosophy, etc.—other 
than their view of Judaism. Moreover, the kinds of arguments that they presented against 
Biblical Judaism could also have been used against Christianity. Hence, if there were any 
ideological factors behind the loss of this literature they would have weighed against 
preserving the anti-Jewish material. 

* 'The identity of Celsus was a mystery to his third-century opponent Origen and remains 
such to us. His work, the 'AAn0/ Aóvoc (The True Doctrine"), written during the second 
half of the second century C.E., is lost, except for the extensive quotations in Origen's 
rejoinder. Menahem Stern, ed., Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, vol. 2 
(Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1980) 225, concludes that he was 
an eclectic philosopher, strongly influenced by Middle Platonism and Stoicism. Origen's 
work dates from the middle of the third century; see Henry Chadwick, trans., Origen: 
Contra Celsum (Cambridge: University Press, 1965) xiv-xv. 

* Unless otherwise noted all references in this essay are to Origen's Contra Celsum. 

* "The fact that Origen does not dwell at any length on the bastard origin of Jesus that 
is alleged by Celsus would seem to indicate that he was addressing not a pagan but a Chris- 
tian audience. 

' 'This theme is emphasized by Albert Wifstrand, 'Die wahre Lehre des Kelsos,' 
Bull.Soc. Roy.Lund (1941-42) 391-431. 

* All references in Josephus are to the treatise Against Apion, unless otherwise noted. 
* Cf.a similar sentiment in Plato, Philebus 16C: **The ancients are better than we, for 
they dwelt nearer to the gods.'' On the appeal to antiquity to prove the truth of tradition 
see Robert L. Wilken, 7e Christians as the Romans Saw Them (New Haven: Yale, 1984) 
122-123. 
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'*" Henry Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition: Studies in 
Justin, Clement, and Origen (New York: Oxford, 1966) 23. 

! CThe fact that Origen makes this error of stating that Phoroneus was the father, rather 
than the son, of Inachus would seem to indicate that he does not have a text before him 
but rather is relying upon memory. 

" Eusebius (Chronica, p. 7 (ed. Helm]) is also aware of this tradition, but he apparently 
did not accept it. For some reason, he chose to date Inachus earlier than Moses; in his 
Chronicle he makes Cecrops Moses! contemporary and Inachus a contemporary of Isaac 
and Jacob (Chronica, pp. 10, 27b, 41la-b [Helm]). Indeed, Syncellus (70-71, ed. 
Mosshammer) later criticizes him sharply for departing from the earlier tradition. It is 
curious that the pagan Porphyry gives Moses an antiquity even greater than Inachus, 
declaring that Moses was a contemporary of Ninus and Semiramis. This would give Moses 
a tremendous antiquity, since Greek chroniclers, following Castor of Rhodes, considered 
Ninus the first datable king in Asia. In Eusebius! Chronicle Ninus is said to be contem- 
poroary with Abraham, from whose birth Eusebius dates all subsequent events. 

'? Celsus is probably speaking about the flood at the time of Ogyges, rather fhan the one 
that occurred in the time of Deucalion. Both Eusebius (Helm, p. 29b) and Africanus (ap. 
Syncellus 71) write that Inachus and Phoroneus lived shortly before the flood of Ogyges; 
and there was a widely held tradition that this flood was one of the oldest events in Greek 
history. If Origen also understands this reference as alluding to the flood at the time of 
Ogyges, rather than the flood at the time of Noah, then he may be accepting this not 
merely for the sake of argument. 

'"* We may guess that Josephus preferred to dwell on this date, late though it was, not 
the earlier date of the time of Inachus, because it meant that Apion had synchronized the 
Exodus on the fifteenth of the Jewish month of Nisan with the founding of Rome by 
Romulus, which, appropriately enough, occurred on the twenty-first of April (Ovid, Fasti 
4.731-805) in the very same year, and with the founding of Carthage, the most potent 
enemy in Rome's history. We may ask whether this synchronization would have been 
grasped by the casual reader, one who did not have chronological tables handy and 
whether, in any case, the alleged synchronization of the events would have suggested to 
the reader that the exodus was as important as the foundation of Carthage and of Rome. 
In reply, we may note that even the rabbis (Pesikta Rabbati 14.59, Shir Ha-Shirim Rabbah 
1.1, no. 9) remark on the synchronization of such diverse events as the founding of Rome, 
the marriage of King Solomon with the Pharaoh Neco's daughter, the making of the two 
golden calves by Jeroboam, and the assumption into heaven of the prophet Elijah. 

'5  Soalso Manetho (ap. Josephus, Against Apion 1.250) and Chaeremon (ap. Josephus, 
Against Apion 1.290) portray Moses as a renegade Egyptian priest. 

* The view that the Jews were originally Egyptians is also found in Strabo (16.2.34.760 
and ap. Josephus, Antiquities 14.118), as well as in Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride 31), and 
is one of the theories of Jewish origin presented by Tacitus (Histories 5.2.2). 

" On Jewish aggressiveness in proselytism see Louis H. Feldman, *Proselytism and Syn- 
cretism' [in Hebrew], in Menahem Stern and Zvi Baras, eds., World History of the Jewish 
People, First Series: The Diaspora in the Hellenistic-Roman World (Jerusalem: Am Oved, 
1984) 265-285, 361-365, 383-384 (bibliography); and idem, 'Anti-Semitism in the Ancient 
World,' in David Berger, ed., History and Hate: The Dimensions of Anti-Semitism 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1986) 34-36. 

'* Chadwick (above, n. 4) 207 (ad loc.), comments that the phrase used here by Celsus, 
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001 év AÓóco 001" év &ápiÜuó, refers to the anecdote that the Megarians asked the oracle who 
were the most important people in Greece and were told that they were not even in the 
reckoning at all. 

" On the social world of early Christianity see, most recently, Robin Lane Fox, Pagans 
and Christians (New York: Knopf, 1987) 301 ff., who notes that the hard core of the 
membership of the early Church **lay in the humbler free classes, people who were far 
removed from higher education and at most controlled a very modest property of their 
own. It is against this silent majority that the exceptions should be seen, although the ex- 
ceptions generally wrote the surviving texts and addressed exceptional Christians."' 

? Eric R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety: Some Aspects of Religious 
Experience from Marcus Aurelius to Constantine (Cambridge: University Press, 1965) 
118, cites the statement of Augustine, De Vera Religione 23, that most of the Platonists 
of his day have been converted to Christianity with the change of only a few words and 
sentiments. Chadwick (above, n. 4) xx, remarks that even the title itself of Celsus" work, 
**The True Doctrine,"" has a strong Platonic ring. 

." Likewise, the Greek antiquarian Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride 34) notes that Egyptian 
priests claimed that Homer (J/iad 14.201), in declaring that the gods arose out of Ocean, 
was dependent upon Egyptian wisdom; and, indeed, the Greeks were ready to believe 
(Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 10) that Homer was a disciple of Egyptian wise men. The 
Egyptian priests, moreover, pointed out (ap. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 34) that Thales, 
the founder of philosophy, had actually derived from the Egyptians his conception that 
water was the beginning of all things. Furthermore, according to Herodotus (2.58), it was 
the Egyptians who originated, and taught the Greeks to use, ceremonial meetings, proces- 
sions, and religious liturgies; they likewise, he admits (2.123), were the first people to put 
forward the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, as well as the teaching of the 
transmigration of souls. Plato (Phaedrus 274C-D) ascribes to the Egyptian god Theuth the 
invention of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, draughts, dice, and the use of letters. 
Diodorus (1.69) speaks of the sojourns of Homer, Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Solon in 
Egypt. Diogenes Laertius (Prologue 1.11) states that the Egyptians invented geometry, 
astrology, and arithmetic. One recalls the famous conversation of Solon with an aged 
Egyptian priest (ap. Plato, Timaeus 22B) who spoke of the Greeks as children since they 
had no immemorial past: **You ever remain children; in Greece there is no old man." 
Likewise, Herodotus (2.143) tells how, when his predecessor, the Greek logographer 
Hecataeus, on a visit to Egypt, had traced his ancestry back to a god in the sixteenth 
generation, the Egyptian priests led him, as they later did Herodotus, into the interior of 
a temple and showed him 345 statues of successive generations of priests without going 
back to a god. Herodotus (2.4), moreover, credits the Egyptians with being the first people 
who reckoned by years and who, indeed, divided the year into twelve months—a great 
compliment in view of the importance which the ancients attached to the reckoning of 
time. Even the great Plato, the most respectable of philosophers in the Hellenistic period, 
refers (Laws 2.656E) to ten thousand years of Egyptian history and is said by Egyptian 
priests (Crantor, ap. Proclus, 7n Platonis Timaeum, p. 73, ed. E. Diehl) to have derived 
his account of Atlantis from Egyptian texts. Likewise, Aristotle (Po/itics 7.9.4.1329b25) 
recognizes that the Egyptian legislator Sesostris lived long before Minos, the first Greek 
lawgiver. 

? Nicholas de Lange, in a private communication, raises the interesting question as to 
how far Origen's own Egyptian background may have influenced his attitudes and his 
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response to Celsus? arguments. Of course, he was also a Greek and a Christian, and he 
may not have identified as an Egyptian at all, even if his name means ''Child of Horus." 
7 Arthur S. Pease, Cicero, De Natura Deorum (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1955), vol. 
1l, on De Natura Deorum 1.43, pp. 289-291, lists twenty-nine references in classical 
literature to the attack on the worship of animals. Chadwick (above, n. 2) 139, n. 3, 
remarks that mockery at Egyptian animal-worship is common among the Christian 
Apologists and refers to the vast list of citations in Joseph B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic 
Fathers, part 2, vol. 2 (London: Macmillan, 1889) 510-511. 

^ Indeed, Diodorus (1.83.1, 84.1, 86.1, 91.1) is astonished at the Egyptians' worship of 
living animals and at the fact that Egyptian spinsters denied themselves food for the 
animals! sake. He notes (1.83) in amazement that a Roman soldier was lynched during the 
late Republican period because he had accidentally killed a cat. Likewise, Antiphanes 
(frag. 147; Kock 2.71 — Athenaeus 7.299E) sarcastically remarks that the Egyptians think 
that eels are gods, indeed the most valuable of gods. Timocles (frag. 1; Kock 
2.300 — Athenaeus 7.300A-B) asks what possible help an ibis-god or a dog-god can be to 
a human being. Likewise, Philo (De Decalogo 16.76-80), apparently basing himself on the 
theory that the best defense is a good offense, charges the Egyptians with worshipping 
oxen, rams, goats, lions, crocodiles, asps, dogs, cats, wolves, ibis, hawks, fishes, and even 
parts of fishes. The Rhodian poet Anaxandrides (frag. 39; Kock 2.150 -— Athenaeus 7.299- 
300A) bluntly declares that he cannot possibly be an ally of the Egyptians in view of the 
tremendous gulf between Egyptians and Greeks in beliefs and customs. In particular, he 
comments on the fact that he sacrificed and ate animals which they considered gods. They 
worship even field mice, he exclaims. Finally, Pliny (Natura! History 30.90), a learned 
Roman and a contemporary of Josephus, likewise illustrates how a charge by an Egyptian 
of Jewish intolerance might have been received by an intellectual when he attacks the 
Egyptian worship of beetles—a practice which, he notes, Apion attempts to excuse. 

'*5 So John G. Gager, Moses in Greco- Roman Paganism (Nashville: Abingdon, 1972) 96. 
'5 An indication of the importance of this point of Moses' chronological priority to 
Homer is that it is repeated in 6.43. 

?"' Celsus (6.80) likewise states that the Magi are the source of magic for various nations, 
though he does not mention the Jews specifically, presumably because he there praises the 
Magi as among the most inspired races, whereas he chooses to denigrate the Jews. 

?! John G. Gager, 'The Dialogue of Paganism with Judaism: Bar Cochba To Julian,' 
Hebrew Union College Annual 44 (1973) 111. 

*?  Gager (above, n. 28) 111, citing Marcellin P. E. Berthelot and Charles-Émile Ruelle, 
Collection des anciens alchimistes Grecs 1 (Paris: Steinheil, 1887), 2-3 (1888). 

"? Here Celsus is in agreement with the view of the chief of the translators of the Torah 
into Greek at the symposium sponsored by King Ptolemy Philadelphus (Letter of Aristeas 
16), who explains to the king that the Jewish G-d was simply another name for Zeus. 
* — Cf. Cicero, Pro Flacco 69: **How dear it [the Jewish nation] was to the immortal gods 
is shown by the fact that it has been conquered, let out for taxes, made a slave."' So also 
Minucius Felix, Octavius 10.4. 

? "The charge is an old one. It appears already even in Hecataeus, ca. 300 B.C.E., one 
of the very earliest writers to refer to the Jews. Though generally very sympathetic to the 
Jews, he declares (ap. Diodorus 40.3.4) that Moses introduced a certain unsocial (apan- 
thropon tina, **misanthropic"") and intolerant (misoxenon, *'hating strangers") mode of 
life. Diodorus, in the first century B.C.E. (34.1.2) states that the Jews, when their nation 
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came into being, made their hatred of mankind into a tradition and, on this account, in- 
troduced utterly outlandish laws. Pompeius Trogus (ap. Justin, Historiae Phillippicae 36, 
Epitoma 2.15) similarly connects their alleged misanthropy with their expulsion from 
Egypt, remarking that the Jews had adopted such an attitude in order to avoid again 
become odious to their neighbors. Tacitus (Histories 5.5.1), Josephus! contemporary, also 
remarks that the Jews regard the rest of mankind with all the hatred of enemies; and in 
immediate juxtaposition he gives the apparent source of this conception, namely that they 
sit and sleep apart from other peoples and abstain from intercourse with foreign women. 
His contemporary, Juvenal (14.103-104), in his bitter satirical tone, condemns the Jews 
for not showing the way or a fountain spring to any but fellow-Jews. Philostratus (Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana 5.33), a contemporary of Celsus, speaks of the Jews as having 
long been in revolt not only againt the Romans but against humanity, inasmuch as they 
separate themselves from others not only in religious practices but also in eating. 

?» Stern (above, n. 4) 2.294, notes that Celsus does not view circumcision (and, we may 
add, dietary laws) as an expression of the superstition and decline of the Jewish religion, 
as we find, for example, in Strabo (16.2.37.761). His sole intention is to demonstrate that 
Jewish customs and practices are derived from other peoples. 

^" Chadwick (above, n. 4) 7, n. 4, remarks that Origen is apparently the first to justify 
the right to resist tyranny by appealing to natural law. 

"5 This is an old charge, perhaps based, as we may infer from Hecataeus (ap. Diodorus 
40.3.6), who is hardly anti-Jewish, on the docility of the Jews in falling to the ground and 
doing reverence to the high priest when he expounded the commandments to them. 
Perhaps Hecataeus has in mind the readiness of the Israelites to accept the Torah even 
before they had heard its contents at Sinai (Exodus 19:8) or the ease with which the Jews 
believed in the miracles mentioned in the Bible. This same credulity is alluded to in Horace 
(Satires 1.5.97-103), when he says that only the proverbial Jew Apella would believe that 
frankincense can melt without fire. 

'5* Chadwick (above, n. 4) 12, n. 3, cites the similar remark made by Celsus! contem- 
porary, Galen: *'If I had in mind people who taught their pupils in the same way as the 
followers of Moses and Christ teach theirs—for they order them to accept everything on 
faith—I should not have given you a definition.'' (Richard Walzer, Galen on Jews and 
Christians [London: Oxford University, 1949], 15, 48-56). See also J. C. M. van Winden, 
*Notes on Origen, Contra Celsum," Vig. Chr. 20 (1966) 201-213; Id., *Le christianisme et 
la philosophie. Le commencement du dialogue entre la foi et la raison,' in Kyriakon. 
Festschrift Johannes Quasten (Münster: Aschendorff, 1971) I 205-213. On the other hand, 
compare the concession by the anti-Jewish Seneca (ap. Augustine, De Civitate D-i 6.11) 
that the Jews are aware of the origin and meaning of their rites, in contrast to the greater 
part of the people (presumably proselytes) who go through a ritual without knowing why 
they do so. On this latter passage see the discussion by Stern (above, n. 4) 1.432. 

" [n the magical papyri we find numerous appeals to Abraham, Isaac, and especially 
Jacob. See Karl Preisendanz et al., Papyri Graecae Magicae. Die griechischen Zauber- 
papyri (Leipzig: Teubner, 1928) 4.850-929. 

*"* [should like to express my gratitude to Professors William Adler, David Levenson, 
and David Olster for helpful suggestions in connection with this essay. 
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NON-BEING AND EVIL IN GREGORY OF NYSSA 
BY 
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**No evil exists in its own substance (xa«x' ió(av óróoxacw) lying outside 
the faculty of free choice (&&eo mpootpéoecg xetpevov).'' ' So says Gregory 
of Nyssa in the De Virginitate, his earliest work.? This statement 
Gregory repeats, almost verbatim, in works of every period of his 
career, whenever he discusses the origin and nature of evil. The idea 
that evil has no reality of its own had become a commonplace both in 
the Greek philosophical literature of Gregory's time and in Christian 
teaching.^ Gregory knew such a doctrine, if from no other source, then 
from his brother Basil, who describes evil as *'not a living essence (obyi 
o0cía Qc), but a disposition of the soul opposed to virtue, resulting 
through a falling away from the good."' Basil adds, however, *''that evil 
certainly exists, no one living in the world will deny.''? 

Basil's juxtaposition of these two statements points to the difficulty 
that confronts early Christian writers in trying to reconcile the reality 
of sin with the omnipotence and benevolence of God. If evil has no 
substance in the structure of things, then it is difficult to understand 
how it can be said so confidently to *'exist''. Gregory of Nyssa faces this 
problem more resolutely than his predecessors. Not satisfied with ex- 
empting God from responsibility for evil, Gregory wishes to show how 
evil is not only an absence of the good but a peculiar kind of absence 
that does in fact *'exist'"' in dependence on the powers of the created 
will. As he puts it in the homilies on the Beatitudes (PG 44, 1256B), 
**evil] takes subsistence as soon as we choose it, coming into being at the 
very moment of choice, for by itself in its own hypostasis outside of pro- 
haeresis evil is nowhere to be found existing." 

Gregory does not systematically explore all of the implications of 
such statements, nor does he anywhere present a comprehensive sum- 
mary of his teaching as a whole. Nevertheless, the several components 
of Gregory's understanding of the nature of evil do constitute a more 
coherent and more philosophically interesting set of teachings than his 
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commentators—or even, perhaps, Gregory himself —seem to have rec- 
ognized. For Gregory, evil is not simply the absence of the good, but 
the not-being of the good—a form of non-being that the created will 
causes to *'exist'' as the absence of the good. AII created reality is sub- 
ject to constant motion and change because, according to Gregory, 
creation itself is a change and a motion from non-being toward being. 
Created goodness, especially the goodness in which God calls upon 
created intelligence to participate, is a positive motion, a potentially 
unlimited course towards the inexhaustible being of the divine nature. 
Evil is the failure of created intelligence to respond to this vocation for 
motion in the good. Evil is therefore a motion of created intelligence in 
withdrawal from the being of God, a course towards non-subsistence. 
As a motion of withdrawal, the course of evil is not unlimited, but must 
end in the death of the created will that is its progenitor and, perhaps, 
in the '*'death"" of created intelligence as a whole. It is only because 
Christ has entered into and transformed the non-being towards which 
evil moves that created intelligence has been saved from its suicidal 
course. With this set of teachings Gregory both explains how evil does 
in fact exist as a thing outside of God and makes the philosophical defi- 
nition of evil as absence a vehicle for the expression of a Christian 
understanding of sin and grace. 


Evil as non-being 


Gregory begins from Basil's position that evil does not proceed from 
God and therefore has no existence of its own, but is defined by the 
absence of the good. In the De Virginitate, he uses the analogy of 
darkness produced by the voluntary closure of the eye or by the 
negligent failure to build windows into a house. The darkness is not the 
responsiblity of the sun. It is an absence of light resulting from the 
failure of sight. Even so, Gregory says, evil arose when the first men 
chose to withdraw from the good. In the commentary on the inscrip- 
tions to the Psalms (GNO V, 63,1-6), he goes farther. Evil is not only 
a withdrawal from the good, but a fall into non-being. Commenting on 
the phrase (Psalm 107, 40) **nothingness (££ovóévocic) was poured out on 
their princes," Gregory says that to be in evil is not properly (xvpícc) 
to be, because there is no evil in itself —the nonsubsistence of the good 
is the genesis of evil. As we say wine when poured into water is 
*fwatered"' or iron when smelted *''fired", so whoever falls into the 
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nothingness that is evil is **nihilized"" (ó àv xà od0evi Yevóuevoc—obto 6é 
éotty. T] xaxío—6&EovOÉvo at). It was nonsubsistence (&vurap£ía), Gregory 
says, that **came upon the inventors of evil, the first men, like a foul 
flood, and it poured itself out upon their whole succession."' 

It is partly the scriptural phrase under exegesis that prompts this iden- 
tification of evil with non-being, but Gregory more formally defines evil 
elsewhere in the work (GNO V, 155,6-8) as a *'thing outside of being 
whose essence has substance (or **whose nature has definition"") not in 
being, but in not being good (ei 8é «t £Ec xob Óvxoc &oxív, o0 T] oboíx ox 
év tà) elvat, &ÀÀ' &y xà yaf óv uj elvat cT]v óxóoxacotw Eye). The same defini- 
tion appears in Gregory's most comprehensive statement, a passage of 
the homilies on Ecclesiastes (GNO V, 406,7-407,15) where he offers his 
own *''higher philosophy" about the nature of reality. 


The really real (xó óvccc óv) is the self-good... This good, therefore, or, 
rather, this beyond the good, both itself truly is and by means of itself has 
given and continues to give to the things that exist the ability to become 
and to remain in being; whatever is found outside of it is nonsubsistence 
(&vuxaptía), for whatever is outside of the real is not in being. Now since 
evil is understood as the opposite of virtue and since the perfect virtue is 
God, evil is therefore outside of God; its nature is conceived not in its being 
anything itself, but in its not being good. For to the conception *'*outside 
the good"! we have given the name *'evil". Evil and good are opposite in 
conception in the same way that not-being is distinguished as the opposite 
of being. When therefore by our own sovereign movement we have fallen 
away from the good—just as those who shut their eyes in the light are said 
to see the dark, for to see darkness is precisely to see nothing—it is then 
that the nonsubsistent (&vóxapxcoc) nature of evil is given being (o5ow50n) in 
those who have fallen away from the good; and it exists for just as long 
as we are outside the good. If the sovereign motion of our will again tears 
itself away from its company with the nonsubsistent and is grafted to the 
real, then that which no longer has its being within me will no longer have 
being at all. For evil subsisting (xe(uevov) by itself outside of prohaeresis 
there is not. 


Gregory here seeks to distinguish between the subsistence of created 
being by the power of God and the nonsubsistence which is evil as a 
thing outside of being. Whatever exists does so by the power of God, 
and whatever is not sustained by the power of God does not exist." Since 
evil is the opposite of goodness and God is goodness iself, evil must 
somehow be a *'thing"' outside of God and therefore outside of being. 
Gregory tries to explain this not-being of evil by defining evil as some- 
thing whose nature consists entirely in its not being good. Just as one 
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cannot really *'see"* darkness, but must understand blindness as the not- 
seeing of the light, so one conceives of evil only as the not-being of the 
good. Neither **darkness'' nor '*evil" is the name of a thing that exists 
in its own right, but rather the word we use to refer to the non-existence 
of the opposite thing. Furthermore, since God is the author of all being 
and being therefore is good, evil must be conceived not only as the not- 
being and absence of the good, but somehow also as the not-being of 
being. Gregory goes on, however, to say that this nonexistent nature of 
evil **takes being"' in those who have fallen away from the good, just 
as darkness is an *'absence" constituted by one who has shut his eyes. 
Thus evil is not a *'thing outside of being" in the sense of what does 
not exist at all, but some mode of existence that can be conceived of 
only as the absence of its opposite. 

We find a similar definition in the catechetical oration (PG 45, 28C), 
where we also meet one of Gregory's many definitions of created reality 
as a passage from non-being to being, so that it becomes even clearer 
that evil must be non-being in a sense quite different from 
nothing-at-all. 


The distinction between virtue and evil is not an opposition of two things 
appearing by hypostasis. But rather, just as the nonexistent is the opposite 
of the existent (&vxtOtatpetzat cà Ovtt xÓ uj óv) and it is not possible to say 
that the nonexistent stands as an hypostasis over against the existent, but 
instead that the absence of existence (&vuzaptía) is the opposite (&v- 
tt6tatpetoOat) of existence (Urap&u), so also evil is the opposite of virtue, not 
being anything by itself but conceived only by the absence (tfj &xovoía) of 
the better. As we say that blindness is the opposite of vision, not that blind- 
ness is anything by nature in itself, but a privation of a previous condition 
(xpoAaoóonc EEecg axépnow), even so we say that evil is understood in the 
privation of good, like a shadow following the passage of the sunbeam. 
Now the uncreated nature is unreceptive of any motion of change or varia- 
tion, while everything that subsists (óxoocáv) by means of creation is akin 
to change, because the very hypostasis of creation begins with a change, 
non-being having been transformed into being by a divine power."' 


Gregory goes on to discuss at length how envy was born by a sovereign 
movement of the created and therefore mobile will of the angelic inven- 
tor of evil, who then deceived man into making an equally free choice 
of evil. He concludes (PG 45, 32C) by recapitulating his definition of 
evil as the nonsubsistence of the good. 


Evil has its character in being the absence of good, not being a thing of 
itself nor conceived of as hypostasis. For no evil exists by itself outside of 
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prohaeresis, but is so called by its not being the good. That which is not 
(x6 8& uj óv) has no hypostasis (oox óoéoctnxs), and of that which has no sub- 
sistence the maker of the subsistent cannot be the maker". 


Here again Gregory defines evil as a negative conception, opposed to 
the good in the same way that non-being is opposed to being. Evil is a 
u?, óv, a non-being without subsistence of which God cannot be the 
author, a name for the absence of the good. Yet Gregory speaks of this 
UT; óv as *'that which has no subsistence"' in such a way as to suggest that 
it does exist, although God cannot be its author. Furthermore, in this 
same passage Gregory also uses ''non-being" to characterize the 
absence from which God created being. If we are not to understand 
*evil'" as a name for the absence of being out of which God brought 
all things into existence, we must somehow distinguish between a non- 
being that is pure nothingness without quality in the absence of the good 
and the non-being to which we give the name *'evil" whenever there is 
a withdrawal from the presence of the good. Such a distinction follows 
from Gregory's characterization of evil not only as the ''*not-being"' or 
absence of the good, but also as the deprivation (steresis) of the good 
that follows upon a previous state of presence. Gregory is using 
"*steresis"' in the Aristotelian sense of an absence of what ought to be 
present, not a complete void.* Basil too had characterized evil as 
*'steresis," but Gregory goes beyond Basil in his understanding of this 
state of privation. As a failure of what ought to be—and in fact was— 
present, the non-being of evil is not an absence in the sense of 
nothingness, like the non-being out of which God called the creation 
into being, but a negative condition within being that results from a 
withdrawal from a being that is already present. That is, the non-being 
which is evil depends on the being of which it is the deprivation and 
which it therefore presupposes. Evil is then not simply the logical oppo- 
site of being that Gregory's definition seems to imply, a mere locution 
equivalent to the predication of non-existence, but some kind of ex- 
istence that can be defined only by negation. Gregory has Macrina state 
the case most succinctly when she says (De Anima PG 46, 93B) there is 
nothing outside of the divine except evil, which, *^paradoxical as it may 
sound, has its being in not being (&v xà yu, elvat xo elvat Exe). 


Evil as being 


Gregory, then, defines evil as non-being, while also suggesting that 
evil nevertheless ''exists"' in the absence of the good. An existence of 
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some kind for evil also follows from the numerous passages in which 
Gregory affirms the Christian's constant prayer and expectation for the 
banishment of evil to non-being. A few examples will suffice for the 
point. In the dialogue on the soul, referring back to her paradox that 
evil has its being in non-being (PG 46, 93B), Macrina says (PG 46, 
101A) that evil must, in the end, be removed from being (£x cob óvcoc), 
because that which does not truly exist does not exist at all. '*Thy 
kingdom come"' is a prayer for the withdrawal of all the forces of evil, 
indeed for their removal into non-being (tig «ó uj óv, De Oratione PG 
44, 1156D). It was to force the withdrawal of evil into non-subsistence 
(ei; &vunap&iav, De Tridui Spatio GNO IX, 283,6), that Wisdom entered 
into the bowels of the earth.'? 

Since evil must withdraw into non-being and nonsubsistence in the 
end, it cannot be characterized as non-being and nonsubsistence, at least 
not in the same sense, in the interim. If evil must be removed from 
being, then it must also be understood in some sense as existing. 
Gregory uses *fnon-being"' in two quite different senses, between which 
he is not very careful to distinguish. The first is non-being as 
nothingness and non-existence. Created reality arose out of such a non- 
being and would revert to that nothingness without the sustaining power 
of God. It is also in this first sense that evil will be banished to non- 
being in the end—evil will simply not exist, and there will be no impedi- 
ment to created wills in their movement toward being. The second sense 
is the non-being that describes evil during the present historical situa- 
tion, a condition of absence and privation within being. Unlike the non- 
being from which God brought all things into being, the non-being of 
evil presupposes the existence of created being, and evil itself **exists"' 
as the privation of that being which it presupposes. Gregory's concep- 
tion of evil as *'that which has its being in non-being"' (De Anima PG 
46, 93B) is reminiscent of Plato's claim in the Sophist (258) that the non- 
being which truly *'is" non-being is not the opposite of being, in the 
sense of a thing that does not exist, but that form of being which is 
defined by its otherness than being.'' For Gregory, evil is not the total 
absence which is the opposite of being, but a privation which is an 
otherness than being, the presence of non-being within being. Created 
existences rise from non-being toward being, taking substance by the 
power of God. Evil arises from within created being as a non-being 
defined by the privation of substance. Thus goodness has its substance 
from being so as to rise from non-being. Evil, on the other hand, is a 
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fall from being, so that its *substance" must be from non-being. As 
Gregory puts it in On Ecclesiastes (GNO V, 300,22), evil is a thing with- 
out substance, precisely because it has its substance from non-being («ó 


Y&p xaxóv &vunóotatov, Ótt Éx toU Q7] Óvtog tT|v OmóotaOlv Eye). 


Evil and free choice 


It is the power of God that creates being from non-being. The ques- 
tion remains by what power non-being comes to existence from within 
being. Gregory answers this question by suggesting that evil is not a self- 
existing condition that presents itself to the soul as a false object of 
choice, but an otherwise nonexistent condition that the soul constitutes 
as a possibility for choice by the very act of choosing it. This suggestion 
appears first in the passage from the homilies on the Beatitudes already 
cited (PG 44, 1256B), where Gregory says that ''evil takes subsistence 
(óg(oca tot) as soon as we choose it, coming into being (cic Yéveot) at the 
very moment of choice, for by itself in its own hypostasis outside of pro- 
haeresis evil is nowhere to be found existing (xe(uevov).'' In his formal 
definition of evil as the nonsubsistence of the good (/n Eccles. GNO V, 
407,8-11), Gregory says that this nonsubsistent nature takes being in 
those who have fallen away from the good and remains in being for as 
long as that withdrawal from the good continues. Similarly, in the 
catechetical oration (PG 45, 24D), Gregory says that evil grows from 
within, coming to subsistence in the prohaeresis (cf, xpoatpéoet tóce 
cuvtot&uevov) whenever there is any withdrawal of the soul from the 
good. In the De Anima (PG 46, 101A), after assuring us that evil must 
disappear into non-being in the end, Macrina explains that ''since 
outside of prohaeresis evil has no nature, when all prohaeresis is in God, 
evil will vanish, there being no receptacle (8oystov) left for it." For 
Gregory, then, evil is neither a nothingness that has no existence at all 
nor a ''true" form of being in the sense that it is brought into existence 
by the will of God and therefore enabled to subsist in its own right as 
a constituent of created reality, but rather a non-subsistence that 
depends for whatever existence it has on the created will that produces 
and sustains it within its own *'receptacle.'" When Gregory says that no 
evil exists in its own hypostasis **outside"' (££o) of prohaeresis, he means 
that phrase quite literally—evil exists somehow *'in"' the prohaeresis. 

This notion of evil as a spurious existence clinging to being in 
dependence on the powers of the created will informs some of Gregory's 
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most suggestive metaphors. Whatever is outside of being, he says, ex- 
isting only in the not-being of the good, is like a false growth, rootless 
and unsown, whose apparently abundant crop is without real substance 
(Jn Psalm. GNO V, 155,5-10). Evil is like an intestinal parasite that the 
soul nourishes within itself to its own destruction (Zn Eccles. GNO V, 
384,3-15). In one of his most interesting analogies (Jn Psalm. GNO V, 
134,14-28) Gregory likens evil to the mule, a creature outside of creation 
existing by a mockery of nature. 


Mules cannot generate their own succession one from another; nature must 
always make the mule anew, contriving by a clever distortion what does not 
exist in creation (t6 j| v v «fj xx(oet xapacogu;ouévn). ... Similarly, evil does 
not have its existence (Uxap&w) from God, nor can it continue by itself in 
its own hypostasis. Like the mule, evil cannot preserve and propagate 
itself; it must always be generated by another, whenever the noble steed in 
our nature, haughty and exultant, conceives the desire for an asinine 
union. 


Gregory goes on to identify the muleherd as the jealous angel who 
draws human nature into evil; but the point remains that evil is a form 
of non-being generated from within being by the created will, whether 
human or angelic. Gregory develops the idea in one of his most famous 
metaphors, that of the two trees in the sixth homily on the Song of 
Songs (GNO VI, 348,12-352,1). Two things of opposing power—the 
tree of life and the tree of death—cannot occupy the same point at the 
same time. Scripture (Genesis 2,9) describes both trees as being in the 
same center in order to teach us that *'the center of God's planting is 
life, while death is unplanted and rootless by itself. Death has its own 
space nowhere, but implants itself in the privation of life, whenever par- 
ticipation in the better lies fallow for living things. Because life is in the 
middle of the divine plantings, and by its withdrawal the nature of death 
takes substance (évugíotaxat), for that reason the one who through 
enigma philosophises this teaching says that the death-bearing tree is 
also in the middle of the garden'' (GNO VI, 349,19-350,6). The one tree 
exists by nature, Gregory continues, the other succeeds the existent one 
. by privation; for it is from the same tree and in the same space by means 
of participation and privation (éx Y&p toU &t00 éxi tob at00 0tX uetovoía 
t& xai oxepr|oecoc) that the interchange of life and death takes place (GNO 
VI, 351,15-18). As he says elsewhere in the same work (GNO VI, 56,3-6; 
cf. De Vita Moysis (GNO VII.1, 59,21-23), all being is of one nature, 
but the prohaeresis has divided it into friend and foe. 
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Evil cannot exist in its own nature, nor can it occupy its own space."? 
Evil is neither a total emptiness in the absence of the good nor an en- 
tirely alien presence that comes from outside to invade a space left void 
by the withdrawal of the good. Rather, the prohaeresis confronts but 
one reality which it is capable of rendering either good or evil by the ex- 
ercise of its powers of choice. The non-being of evil is a perverted form 
of created being, an otherness brought into subsistence by the created 
will. Although evil is the absence of being and goodness, it is dependent 
for its subsistence on what is by nature real and good. One may compare 
Augustine's teaching (Civ. Dei 12,3) that evil is possible only in a nature 
that is good. Paul Tillich's definition of evil as the '*'structure of 
destruction"! captures Gregory's view particularly well—''destruction 
has no independent standing in the whole of reality but is dependent on 
the structure of that in and upon which it acts destructively—non-being 
is dependent on being, the negative on the positive, death on life." ? 


Being and non-being as products of will 


One of the most interesting aspects of Gregory's teaching that ''no 
evil exists in its own substance outside of free will" is its relationship 
to his doctrine that nothing at all exists apart from the divine will. Evil 
is a less-than-absolute form of non-being that the created will brings to 
subsistence from within being, while (created) goodness is a less-than- 
absolute form of being that the divine will brings to subsistence from 
non-being. Gregory's description of the created will (or *'the soul" or 
**man'"' in general) as being *'in a certain sense the demiurge"' (De Virg. 
GNO VIII.1, 298,20) and receptacle (De Anima, PG 46, 101A) of evil 
suggests that created intelligence, in giving being to evil, acts as a false 
image of God, able by the exercise of its freedom to alter the structure 
of reality. For God created man in the divine image, and the greatest 
of the gifts constituting that image is sovereign freedom of the will 
(Or.Cat. PG 45, 24C; cf. De Hominis Opificio PG 44, 136B-C). This 
freedom of the will, since it is an image of the creative freedom of God, 
entails an inventive power, Gregory says (In Cant. GNO VI, 55,3-11), 
adding that there was found one who used this power wrongly and 
became the inventor of evil.'^ Gregory might well have agreed with 
Augustine (Confessions 2,6.14) that those who rebel against God merely 
copy Him in a perverse way. 

Although no evil can exist in its own hypostasis, evil nevertheless has 
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reality in dependence on the created will in a manner that is the negative 
analogy of the hypostasis of being from non-being as an actualization 
of the divine will. Just as God requires no external substratum, either 
of matter or of spirit, for His creative act, so no independent principle 
of evil need be posited to account for its reality in human experience. 
The powers of a sovereign freedom are sufficient in both cases, except 
that the production of evil presupposes the structure of created being so 
as to be its privation, while the divine will supplies its own substratum 
so as to bring being from non-being. 

The total dependence of created being on the divine will is one of the 
best known features of Gregory's teaching. The will of God by itself, 
unassisted by any external substratum, gives hypostasis to the nonexis- 
tent (De Opificio PG 44, 212B; cf. In Eccles. GNO V, 416,1-5; Tunc 
Ipse Filius PG 44, 1312A). The motion (6pu*) of the divine decision 
(rpoaípeotc), whenever it wills (£0£Ae)) to do so, becomes act and so its 
wish becomes substance (o9oto0vo«, De Anima PG 46, 124B). God in one 
and the same instant both wills that things should be and furnishes the 
substance of their existence—all things, including the bodily nature, 
take hypostasis immediately in the first movement of the divine will (De 
Opificio PG 44, 212B).'5 It is not only by the will of God that existing 
things rise from non-being to being and take their subsistence, but in- 
deed from the will of God.'" Macrina puts the case most succinctly when 
she defines o$oía as the üzapt£u of the divine will (De Anima PG 46, 
124B). If it is necessary to speak at all of a substratum for existing 
things, then, as von Balthasar has suggested, that can be nothing other 
than the will of God, taking hypostasis in the act of his speech. '? 

All things take substance by an act of the divine will, rising from non- 
being to being in the actualization of God's Word and command. Evil 
is a deformation of being, a form of non-being that the created will 
brings to subsistence from within being. Although good and evil, being 
and otherness-than-being are opposites, they are also analogous in that 
each is dependent for whatever existence it has on an act of will. While 
Gregory makes it clear that evil is a perversion of God's gift of freedom, 
he offers little discussion of the positive powers of created will. His 
theory that God created man as a mediator between the intelligible and 
the sensible, intended to communicate intelligible being to the bodily 
nature and so to bring all things into participation of the divine life cer- 
tainly suggests such powers.'? Whatever his view of the positive powers 
of created intelligence, Gregory does show that the production of evil 
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as a perversion of its powers is possible because created intelligence is 
but an image of the divine power, not possessed of the full freedom or 
being of the divine nature itself. The essential difference between the 
two is that the divine will contains real being within itself, while the 
created will must derive being from outside of itself. God exists ab- 
solutely; but the creature is a nature in passage from non-being toward 
being and exists only by free participation in the being of God. Thus 
God can will only being, but it is possible for the creature to will non- 
being by failing to choose being. 

Although Gregory observes no rigid distinctions in vocabulary, the 
qualitative difference between created and uncreated freedom is clear 
throughout his works and emerges particularly from his usage of **pro- 
haeresis" in reference to the creature. Gregory sometimes uses this word 
in speaking of the divine will (e.g. De Anima PG 46, 124B), in order to 
emphasize that God's creative grace is a deliberative act, not a natural 
necessity; but in general *'prohaeresis" is a property of the created 
nature.?? **Prohaeresis" is the faculty of deliberate choice and most 
especially of the choice between two opposite objects. This is a faculty 
of which the intellectual creature is capable because he is endowed with 
freedom, but it is also one which he must continuously exercise because 
his being is dependent and his nature mobile. The creature must exercise 
his freedom in order to remain in participation of being. The divine will, 
on the other hand, expresses in the act of creation the being it already 
possesses. Thus the divine will is free in a more absolute sense than 1s 
the created prohaeresis, precisely because God exists and is good by 
nature and not by choice. The creature is free to choose between some- 
thing and something (or, in the case of evil, perhaps, between something 
and nothing), but he is not free not to choose at all. 

These relationships between being and willing are most explicit in the 
books against Eunomius. In the first book (GNO I, 106,23-107,10), 
Gregory defines the difference between the created and the uncreated 
natures as consisting in the fact that the uncreated nature both exists 
and is good absolutely, while the created nature has no necessary quali- 
ties of its own, but stands on the borderline (év us0opt(o) of better and 
worse, participating in being and goodness in accordance with the in- 
clinations of its own sovereign prohaeresis.?' In the third book (GNO 
II, 45,17-46,7), Gregory excludes the divine nature from any such 
borderline status, stating that a man can choose to become either a son 
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of God or a child of perdition, while God ever looks in the same direc- 
tion and is never changed by such motions of prohaeresis. The divine 
nature always is what it wills and wills what it is, with no separation be- 
tween will and act, while the creature is always in motion, possessed of 
no being of its own, seeking to become what it is not yet (GNO II, 46,1- 
3; 191,16-192, 4; 213,1-5). 

The divine will possesses—indeed is—real, unchanging being and it 
lends being to its products by an actualization of its power that leaves 
its own substance undiminished. The created will has no being of its 
own, but exists only by free participation in the divine life. The un- 
created nature is unchanging and self-existent. The created nature is 
always in motion, creation itself being a change from non-being, so that 
the creature must continuously choose the good in order to remain in 
being. When the prohaeresis does will the good, it draws itself into the 
being of the divine life. When it wills the opposite—or, rather, when it 
fails to will the good—the prohaeresis diminishes itself in the being that 
it draws from the good and thereby becomes the author and receptacle 
of nonbeing and evil. Furthermore, since the created nature derives its 
qualities from the goal toward which it moves, the soul now takes on 
the qualities of the non-being it has produced and is further diminished. 
For human nature is like a mirror, Gregory says (Cant.Cant. GNO VI, 
103,15-104, 4), changing its image in accordance with what the pro- 
haeresis chooses to reflect.?? 

The necessity of choice and the possibility for error Gregory at- 
tributes to the mobility inherent to the creature as a nature in passage 
from non-being toward being. He makes the point repeatedly in the 
catechetical oration (e.g., PG 45, 28D, 40A, 57D, 100D), but adds that 
mobility itself and the God who set the creation in motion from non- 
being toward being are not to blame. For there are two kinds of motion, 
Gregory says (PG 45, 60A)—motion toward the good, which is a con- 
tinuous progress through an unlimited course, and motion towards the 
opposite, towards that whose substance is in what has no substance (ob 
UnóctQOO Év tQ Uu] 0peotávat &oxív).^? Motion in the good is an unlimited 
course towards life sustained by the creative power of God. Motion in 
evil is a course towards nonsubsistence that cannot therefore be sus- 
tained indefinitely. For goodness has a real existence as a product of the 
divine will, but evil exists only as an absence of the good within the 
created will in withdrawal from being. 
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Motion in the good is an upward course of expansion toward the inex- 
haustible being of God and can therefore be without limit. Motion in 
evil, however, is a downward course of diminution towards '*that whose 
substance is in what has no substance,"' so that non-subsistence is a kind 
of **absolute zero"' beyond which no further such motion of withdrawal 
is possible. In discussing the origins of evil in the catechetical oration, 
Gregory describes the angelic inventor of evil as plunging tike a rock 
from a precipice ''towards the ultimate limit of evil" (xpóg x0v &£oyoxov 
tfi; tovnptac 6pov PG 45, 29A). While this idea of an absolute limit to evil 
is no more than implicit in Gregory's discussion of the nature of evil as 
non-being, he does in fact maintain in other contexts that progress in 
evil reaches an outer limit beyond which it can expand no further and 
that it was at this *takme of evil" (De Die Natali PG 46, 11324) that 
Christ intervened. Many commentators have found little relationship 
between Gregory's definition of evil as a thing without substance and 
his teaching that Christ overcame evil when it had reached its akme. If 
evil is defined simply as absence, then it is indeed difficult to understand 
how it can be said to *'increase"' at all, much less reach a maximum *'ex- 
tent." Gregory's teaching, however, is not that evil is a ''state"' of 
absence and nonsubsistence, but a motion towards nonsubsistence, a 
reversal of the course towards being. As created goodness is a motion 
out of non-being toward being, so evil is a reversion back towards non- 
being—a motion of withdrawal towards that which has no hypostasis 
(Or.Cat. PG 45, 60A).?* Created goodness can increase without limit 
towards the infinity of the divine life. Evil can continue to exist only so 
long as its host in created intelligence remains in some minimal par- 
ticipation of being. Tillich's words again express the implications of 
such a view in its most radical consequences— ''it aims at chaos; but, 
as long as chaos is not attained, destruction must follow the structures 
of wholeness; and if chaos is attained, both structure and destruction 
have vanished."'?? Gregory does not pursue the matter to this radical 
conclusion. He does not describe the course of evil as leading to a com- 
plete dissolution of all created existence, but rather as culminating in the 
complete corruption and enslavement of created intelligence—deprived 
of real life and being, but nevertheless existing in thrall to the **archon 
of evil." ?* Gregory does not conceive of evil as an attack on the whole 
created order leading to an annihilation of all created substance, sensi- 
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ble as well as intelligible, but as a withdrawal of the intellectual creation 
from the being of God. His teaching (De Opificio PG 44, 144B-149A, 
Or.Cat. PG 45, 25D) that man was intended as a bridge between the in- 
telligible and the sensible, in order to bring the sensible also into par- 
ticipation of the divine life, might perhaps imply that the 
self-destruction through evil of this critical link has disastrous conse- 
quences for the whole of creation. As we have already noted, however, 
Gregory does not develop this idea of man as an ontological link. How- 
ever that may be, for Gregory it is simply unthinkable that God would 
not have intervened when evil reached its akme, and he does not 
speculate on what might have been the case otherwise. Although 
Gregory does not therefore describe evil as ending in a great catastrophe 
in which '*fboth structure and destruction have vanished," he does 
nevertheless see evil, with Tillich, as limited by its own nature as evil and 
not only by the intervention of Christ. 

Gregory's thoughts on the increase and limit of evil undergo con- 
siderable development. Jean Daniélou has discussed all of the relevant 
passages in detail.? The present discussion is confined only to sug- 
gesting how Gregory's understanding of evil as a motion away from 
being is connected, at least logically, both to his teaching that evil must 
reach a maximum extent and to his soteriology. 

In his earlier works, Gregory emphasizes the dire consequences of the 
first sin—evil spreads and propagates in each successive generation until 
it has infected the whole of humanity and manifested itself in every im- 
aginable permutation of depravity.?* Gregory characterizes this spread 
of evil as **boundless'' (eig &xewov, De Virg. GNO VIII.1, 299,18; In 
Psalm. GNO V, 158,8); but he also maintains that the increase of evil 
cannot be without limit. He offers three different reasons. Evil, like 
everything else outside the godhead, is not eternal; evil had a beginning 
and must therefore also have an end (/n Psalm. GNO V, 101,2-4). 
Second, the goodness and mercy of God are more powerful than any 
evil, however great its increase (/n Psalm. GNO V, 158,8-10). There is 
little in these first two arguments to distinguish the limitations of evil 
from the finitude of the created order in general. More interesting is 
Gregory's third argument—that motion in evil is contained within 
definite boundaries that do not apply to created motion toward the 
good. We meet this third argument first in the De Opificio (PG 44, 
201B-C), where Gregory says that the mobility of the created nature 
prevents it from remaining fixed anywhere, not even in evil. 
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That which is always in motion, if it direct its course toward the good, need 
never stop its forward progress, because of the infinite nature of what is 
traversed. For it will find no end of what is being pursued, where it might 
take a hold and stop from moving. But if it directs its motion toward the 
opposite, when it has finished the course of evil and arrived at the utmost 
measure (&xpóxaxov uéxpov) of evil, then, since its nature knows no stopping, 
having traversed the expanse (0t&ocnua) of evil, it will of necessity turn its 
motion toward the good. Because the progress of evil is not infinite, but 
contained within fixed bounds (&vayxaíot xépao), good necessarily suc- 
ceeds the boundary (xéga«) of evil. So it is that our mobile nature turns its 
course at last to the good, chastened by its misfortunes so as not again to 
suffer their like. 


Gregory illustrates this teaching with an astronomical analogy (PG 44, 
201D-204A). The universe is all light; and darkness results only from the 
interposition of the earth, whose sphere casts a conical shadow within 
the rays of the sun. Since the sun is many times larger than the earth, 
a circle of light surrounds the shadow, and the rays of the sun every- 
where form the border of the cone. Now if someone were able to 
traverse the measure (uéxpov) of the shadow, he would arrive again at 
the light. So it is with us, Gregory says, having passed through the boun- 
dary (6poc) of evil, when we arrive at the edge of the shadow of sin, we 
will again live in the light, since the nature of good exceeds the measure 
of evil by countless numbers of times. 

Here Gregory is relying primarily on his second reason for believing 
that evil is limited, because overwhelmed by the goodness of God; but 
the astronomical analogy does suggest that evil occupies a definite 
*space'" beyond which it can expand no further. In later works, 
Gregory argues that God waited until evil had filled its own limited 
space before intervening to banish it to non-being. The earliest example 
appears in the De Tridui Spatio (GNO IX, 283,13-284,8). As before, 
Gregory speaks of the increase of evil from its beginnings with the first 
men, spreading and increasing in each successive generation. Thus evil 
expanded indefinitely to its extremity (xpóc &netpov, £c eig t0 &xpótaov) 
and ruled all of human nature. It is at this greatest extent of evil that 
God intervened; and it is the supreme miracle, hardly grounds for com- 
plaint of delay, that Christ within just three days destroyed the whole 
mass of evil. Other passages make it clear that the course of evil reaches 
an extremity beyond which it can expand no further independently, and 
not simply because Christ has intervened. In the catechetical oration, 
using the analogy of the physician (PG 45, 76A-B), Gregory says that 
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the healer of all waited for the full completion of evil—'*when evil ar- 
rived at its utmost measure and there was no form of wickedness that 
had not been dared among men, so that the cure might proceed through 
the whole of the malady, for this reason not at its beginning, but at its 
completion (xeAeto0eticav), he cured the disease." ?? 

Most commentators have argued that Gregory sees evil as limited 
either because it is contained within the limits of the created order or 
because Christ has intervened to set a limit to an otherwise boundless 
increase of evil. Following von Ivánka, Jean Daniélou argues that the 
notion of a necessary limit to the increase of evil is an integral part of 
the contrast between the infinity of God and the finitude of created 
being that is central to Gregory's thought. The space that evil occupies, 
according to Daniélou, is the temporary historical space of creaturely 
development, bounded by the apocatastasis of all things to their state 
of original perfection. Paul Zemp agrees; and he suggests that evil 1s 
limited not because of its ontological nature as non-being, but because 
of its setting within the limited diastema of created being. Mariette 
Canévet emphasizes the importance of the incarnation to interrupt the 
progress of evil and bring salvation to the created order. That there is 
a limit to evil Canévet attributes to the intervention of God, not to the 
mobility of nature or the finitude of evil, which she considers unlimited 
in historical time except for the grace of the incarnation.?^? Daniélou and 
Zemp are right to argue that evil is limited because it 1s confined to the 
finite space and time of the created order; but to suggest that evil 1s 
limited only because it shares the limitations of the created order is to 
put evil on a par with created being rather than to understand evil, with 
Gregory, as a failure of created intelligence, a motion of withdrawal 
from being. Canévet is right to emphasize the divine intervention, but 
this intervention is salvific precisely because evil had reached a critical 
limit. For Gregory, evil is limited not just because it is confined to the 
limited diastema of created being, but more importantly because it 
represents the withdrawal of created intelligence from the being that 
should sustain it. Growth in being is a potentially unlimited course 
towards life, but the course of withdrawal must come to an end when 
the separation from being is complete. 

In the De Tridui Spatio (GNO IX, 283,21-284,3), Gregory defines 
what he means by the maximum extent of evil and explains why it was 
necessary for Christ to intervene at just this point. For evil had spread 
and increased with each successive generation, he says, so that *'having 
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arrived at its maximum extent, evil dominated all of human nature and, 
as the Prophet says (Psalm 14,3), 'all had gone astray, all were corrupt," 
and there was nothing among existing things that was not an instrument 
of evil." The maximum extent of evil, according to this passage, is all 
of created being, or at least all of created intelligence. Evil reaches a 
limit beyond which it can expand no further for two reasons. First, evil 
Is a product of created intelligence and when all such intelligence has 
become its instrument, there can be no further source for its expansion. 
Thus, as Daniélou has argued, evil is bounded by the created diastema 
and can expand no further. But since evil can be conceived in Gregory's 
terms as existing only as the absence of (or the withdrawal from) being, 
then evil is limited for a second reason. For evil is not only the 
**product"' of created intelligence, but also its destruction. The *'being" 
of which evil is the absence is the participated being of the created soul 
itself. The archon of evil induced man to become his own murderer, 
Gregory says (Or.Cat. PG 45, 29B). Whoever falls into evil is 
*nothingized"" (Jn Psalm. GNO V, 63,1-6). As the choice of the good 
causes the soul to expand and increase its capacity for the reception of 
the good (De Anima PG 46, 105B), so the choice of evil represents a 
diminution and leads to an ever decreased capacity for goodness and 
therefore also for being (7n Eccles. GNO V, 380,20-21). Thus the akme 
of evil is not so much coextensive with created life as it 1s its dissolution. 
This Gregory expresses metaphorically in the De Tridui when he iden- 
üfies the akme of evil with death. Christ entered the heart of the earth 
**in order that evil might recede into nonsubsistence when the last enemy 
has been destroyed, which is death" (GNO IX, 283,6-8). Christ's in- 
tervention is salvific because the akme of evil represents the death of 
created intelligence. 

Gregory frequently associates evil with death, and sometimes he 
speaks of *'evil", **non-being"', and *'death"' as if they were synony- 
mous. But he speaks of evil as death in two senses. In the first sense, 
**to be in evil is not properly to be" (In Psalm. GNO V, 63,1-6), so that 
evil is a form of death inasmuch as the soul that has chosen evil has 
chosen to separate itself from the true life that follows only from com- 
munion with God. In the second sense, death is the retribution for evil 
and the end toward which the course of evil moves. The choice of evil 
by the first men entailed a loss of immortality; and as a result not only 
does the individual man face physical death, but mankind as a unit has 
been set on a course towards death (Or.Cat. PG 45, 33B, 52C; 
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Cant.Cant. GNO VI, 147). This is why Death is the last enemy. 
*fDeath"' in the first sense is an unauthentic existence; **death"' in the 
second sense is annihilation. Evil is a motion of the soul in withdrawal 
from being. The soul which has chosen evil is already *'*dead"' in the first 
sense, but also moving towards death in the second sense. In the third 
book against Eunomius (GNO II, 213,5-29; cf. Or.Cat. PG 45, 36B), 
Gregory distinguishes between these two senses of death. The text is un- 
fortunately corrupt at a critical point (indicated here by asterisks), but 
the passage is sufficiently comprehensive to show that Gregory does 
conceive of evil as a motion that leads towards a limit in non-being and 
death. 


If that which is truly life is found in the divine and supernal nature, the 
falling away from this will surely end in what is entirely opposite. The 
meaning of life and death is multiple and not understood in the same way. 
For the flesh, the activity and motion of the bodily senses is called life and 
the opposite, the extinction and dissolution of these things, is named death. 
For the intellectual nature, assimilation to the divine is life, and the falling 
away from it has the name death. ... The meaning of death being twofold 
therefore in the scriptures, that which is truly unchangeable and immutable 
alone has immortality. ... As many things as participate in death, being 
removed from immortality because of the tendency in the opposite direc- 
tion***but if it should fall away from participation in the good, it would 
receive because of the mutability of its nature community with the oppo- 
site, which is nothing other than death, being somewhat analogous to the 
bodily death. As in the one case the extinction of the natural energies is 
called death, so also for the intellectual nature the lack of motion (&xtwmnoto) 
towards the good is death and withdrawal from life. 


What is significant about this passage for the present argument is that 
Gregory speaks of evil as a motion (or a lack of motion &xwmnota) that 
leads towards an end in death. To be in evil is both to lack the true life 
and to move towards an end in what is the opposite of true life—a death 
analogous to the total extinction of bodily sense and activity. We can 
distinguish between the death and non-being that describes evil as a 
blight upon created life and the death and non-being towards which evil 
moves as it ''expands."' Evil as a false presence within being is a form 
of non-being, existing as an absence of the good. Evil as a process is a 
motion of withdrawal from being and goodness. **Death'' and **Non- 
Being'' can therefore be names both for evil as it exists and for the 
dissolution of life towards which it moves. In the refutation of 
Apollinarius (GNO III.1, 221,21) Gregory equates the climax of evil 
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with the end of human life (£xi xéAec toU &vOpconívou (ou Tjón tfjg xaxtag 
T4 v xpóc 10 &xpócacov aoEnÜs(ionc), stating that Christ acted at just this 
point so as to save humanity from death once and for all, **leaving 
nothing of evil uncured."' 

The point at which evil has filled the whole of created being is also 
the point at which created intelligence has been emptied of life and 
nothing but death would ''exist"" except for the intervention of the 
Christ. Although Gregory does of course maintain the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, evil nevertheless moves towards and climaxes 
in a state of death, the **enslavement of being to non-being"' (Jn Eccles. 
GNO V, 301,4-5). As physical death is not destruction, according to 
Gregory (Or.Cat. PG 45, 33D), but dissolution of the elements, so also 
it is possible for the immortal soul to ''exist'" even in non-being and 
death. 

In all of the passages where Gregory speaks of the maximum" ex- 
tent of evil it is the work of Christ, rather than the metaphysics of evil, 
that is his main focus. It is nevertheless clear that evil reaches its maxi- 
mum extent independently—that Christ intervenes because evil has 
reached its akme, not that evil reaches its akme because Christ has in- 
tervened. More importantly, the maximum extent of evil represents for 
created intelligence a withdrawal from being so complete as to be ir- 
reversible, except for the intervention of Christ. Christ's act is truly 
salvific precisely because he intervened at that critical moment ''at the 
end of human life" (Contra Apollin. GNO III.1, 221,21), **in the last 
days"' when all lay *'in the shadow of death"! (In Diem Natalem PG 46, 
1132C). 

Gregory's definition of evil as the withdrawal of created intelligence 
from being implies an absolute limit to the course of evil independent 
of divine intervention and his description of the akme of evil as a state 
of death and corruption involving the whole of created life is at least 
consistent with such a definition. The significance of this conclusion is 
twofold. First, we must distinguish between the limitations inherent in 
created being and the limit to evil that follows from its definition as the 
withdrawal of created intelligence from the being that sustains it. 
Created goodness is finite, but because it is a motion from non-being 
towards being it proceeds on a potentially unlimited course. The course 
of evil is limited because it is a failure of that motion—a withdrawal 
from being to non-being, a motion towards nonsubsistence (Or. Cat. PG 
45, 60A). Second, the dissolution that evil causes is irreversible, except 
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for the intervention of the Christ. Mariette Canévet has rightly em- 
phasized this point. It is because Christ did in fact **enter upon the akme 
of evil" (Tunc Ipse Filius PG 44, 1316A) that there is cause for rejoicing 
and a ''new epinician' (n Sanctum et Salutare Pascha GNO IX, 
311,11). 

Gregory's teaching contains a clear distinction between **nature'' and 
**grace." Left to its own resources, once it has rebelled against the sus- 
taining power of God, created intelligence can arrive only at death and 
non-being. It is the grace of God, not the mobility of nature, that has 
prevented the dominance of non-being over being (cf. Zn Eccles. GNO 
V, 301,3-6 and 305,9-13). Nevertheless, the idea that motion in evil must 
reach a limit in immobility and death seems inconsistent with what 
Gregory says in the De Opificio (PG 44, 201B-C) that because of the 
constant mobility of the created nature the limit of evil is necessarily fol- 
lowed by a return to the good— when it has reached the outer boundary 
of evil, it turns its motion by necessity (xax' &v&yxnv) to the good, 
chastened by the memory of what it has suffered so as not again to ex- 
perience the like. In the De Mortuis (GNO IX, 54,5-57,28) Gregory 
similarly states that the desire for what is alien is not permanent in our 
nature, and he suggests that God permitted the choice of evil in the first 
place, so that man might learn a lesson from the experience and make 
a free return to the good. 

By our thesis, the arrival at the outer boundary of evil ought to mean 
death and immobility, rather than a return to the good necessitated 
either by the mobility of the created nature or by the finitude of evil. 
In fact, Gregory's point both in the De Opificio and in the De Mortuis 
is not that man can expect by his own nature or resources to cross the 
boundary of evil and return to the good, but that the life-sustaining love 
of God is more powerful than the death-bearing grip of evil. The point 
of the astronomical analogy in the De Opificio is, as Gregory explicitly 
says, to show that, just as the realm of the sun's light is many times 
greater than the cone of the earth's shadow, even so the might of God's 
goodness is vastly superior to the power of evil, however great its in- 
crease. Likewise, in the De Mortuis, although Gregory says that the 
desire for what is alien is not permanent in our nature, he makes it clear 
that the removal of the impurities is the work of the potter, not the 
pot.?' Gregory emphasizes the point in many contexts—man's return to 
the good is free only because Christ has purchased that freedom and 
restored to created intelligence its lost mobility. We needed no helper to 
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fall into evil, Gregory says (Or.Dom. PG 44, 1165A), but human nature 
as a consequence of that fall is unable to save itself —that is why we 
must pray for the will of the Father to be done. **We cannot repair our 
nature ourselves" (Or.Cat. PG 45, 40B-C); **we supply of ourselves no 
cause for the good"' (/n Psalm. GNO V, 5S3,19-20). Christ did not ap- 
pear simply as an example of virtue to invite man across the boundary 
of evil; for if human nature were sufficient in itself for the acquisition 
of the good, the mystery would be superfluous (Contra Apollin. GNO 
III. 1, 217, 12-17). Created for motion in the good, human nature in- 
stead lay immobilized in the frozen image of what it chose to worship, 
stone instead of man, unable to move toward the good; that is why the 
sun of righteousness has risen (Cant.Cant. GNO VI, 147,6-19). 


Christ as the limit of evil 


Left to its own course, evil moves towards non-being and death. Since 
death is the end towards which the choice of evil moves and since God 
wished to preserve the creature's freedom, God permitted evil to take 
its own course and acted in such a way as to make death an instrument 
of grace. By bringing the whole of mankind with him through its gate, 
Christ has made death a vehicle for mobility beyond the boundary of 
evil. The structure of Gregory's thought in its most mature form ex- 
hibits an elegant simplicity. Motion in evil must end in death, so that 
it is by means of death that the course towards the good must be 
renewed. God brought creation into being from non-being in the begin- 
ning, and it is from non-being that He creates being anew. The death 
of men and of man represents the victory of death over life. The death 
of Christ represents the victory of life over death, because His death is 
of an entirely different order. Man only participates in being and can 
therefore lose it. Christ, however, since he is life and being, destroys 
death by embracing it (De Tridui GNO IX, 285,3-6). Thanks to the 
grace of God, the death of Christ rather than the final enemy, whose 
name is Death, stands waiting for the consummation of evil. So it is that 
there is now *'another birth, a different living, another kind of life, a 
restructuring of our very nature" (De Tridui GNO IX, 277,21-278,1). 

Again, Gregory's views reflect considerable development. In his 
earliest works, he describes death as a release from evil in a sense that 
has little specifically Christian content. Sin is born with us, grows with 
us, ceases only with death.?? In later works, he describes death as an in- 
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strument of the divine providence for the cleansing of the soul from 
taint by the dissolution and reconstitution of the elements.?? Even when 
this idea is combined with the doctrine of the resurrection of Christ as 
the dissolution and remaking of all mankind, it remains on a literal level 
that, apart from the denial of metempsychosis, is of a piece with Plato's 
myth of Er at the end of the Republic or Vergil's picture of the purified 
soul in Aeneid 6. In his most mature works, Gregory introduces a 
sacramental theme according to which the individual participates in the 
death and resurrection of Christ not only at his own physical death or 
at the end of time, but also in his own life and world through the sym- 
bolic death of baptism and, more importantly, through a spiritual death 
and resurrection that Christ has made an object of choice for the Chris- 
tian soul at every moment. This sacramental death as a member of the 
mystical body of Christ corresponds, on the positive side, to the 
spiritual death that each member of the human race suffers in participa- 
tion with Adam (Or.Cat. PG 45, 52C). Evil works both on the cosmic 
and the individual level, infecting the whole human race as the result of 
the first sin, yet presenting itself anew to each individual. As evil was 
complete in Adam, yet reveals itself in an historical expansion toward 
death, so the redemptive death and resurrection of all mankind is com- 
plete in Christ, yet accomplished in each individual in an historical 
struggle with evil. So it is that evil appears still to hold being in its grasp, 
even after the decisive intervention of Christ.?^* Although the sin of 
Adam brought death to the entire human race, nevertheless each man 
freely chooses to participate in that death. Likewise, although Christ 
entered upon the akme of evil to reunite the whole of humanity to God, 
each one must freely choose to halt the course of evil by participating 
in the death and resurrection of Christ. The moment of Adam's sin, 
of evil's akme, of Christ's transformation of death to life—all are sim- 
ultaneous in the perspective of God, and all are present at every moment 
to the created prohaeresis at the boundary of good and evil. 

This transition from a physical to a sacramental understanding of 
death as the end of evil is evident most clearly in the catechetical ora- 
tion. This labyrinth of living death can neither be traversed nor escaped, 
Gregory says, except by doing as Christ did— passing through death to 
new life (PG 45, 88B). Gregory refers to his earlier argument (PG 45, 
36D-37C, 52B-C) that the individual participates physically in the death 
and resurrection of Christ at his own death, passing through the purify- 
ing fire if necessary, waiting for that great day when the general resur- 
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rection will restore all to their original state. The Christian imitates and 
participates in this act of **doing as Christ did,"' Gregory now adds (PG 
45, 89B), through the sacrament of baptism, when rightly received. The 
symbol of death in the water represents for us even now a break in the 
continuity of evil. 

Gregory takes the final step in the commentary on the Song of Songs. 
The actual ritual of baptism, performed but once, represents a 
sacramental passage through death to life that Christ performs for his 
members—and to which they must freely respond—at every moment. 
When the first man chose the fruit of that death-bearing tree, death in- 
vaded the whole human nature; as man brought death by dying to life, 
so now it is by dying to death that he must again be made alive. Hence 
the Singer describes the bride as dripping with myrrh, the symbol of 
death (GNO VI, 350,19-352,5). Like the apostle, she must be a myrrh- 
bearing tree, dying each day and becoming an aromatic source of salva- 
tion to others (GNO VI, 307, 9-13). What is possible in the earlier works 
only once, only in the eschatological perspective or only through the 
purifying fire of physical death, now becomes eternally present to every 
soul who has chosen by dying to live. Through the building of his body 
in the Church Christ enters daily upon the akme of evil and restores 
dead humanity to life (GNO VI, 381,19-382,7). 

The course of evil leads from being back toward non-being and ends 
in death. Christ, by entering into and conquering death, once again as 
in the beginning sets in motion the course toward being. The created 
prohaeresis becomes what it was intended to be, a power for the unifica- 
tion and uplifting of being, instead of the demiurge of non-being. There 
is no danger of recidivism, no cyclical alternation of being and non- 
being, for all of this transpires in the same eternal moment, the end 
coinciding with the beginning. 


Christianity and Hellenism 


Gregory of Nyssa accounts for the very real power of evil in the 
world, without compromising either the benevolent omnipotence of 
God or the freedom and responsibility of man, by conceiving of evil as 
having a status analogous, but contrary, to that of created goodness. As 
created goodness has no existence except in dependence on the divine 
will, so no evil exists except in dependence on the created prohairesis. 
What subsists by the divine act of creation has a real existence, in- 
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asmuch as it is a product of that which alone can be said truly to exist. 
Since evil results from the privation of being, it cannot exist in its own 
nature as absence. But this does not mean that evil does not exist at all. 
Evil is a powerful and dangerous force in the world, because of the 
negative character of its motion, not because of the negative definition 
of its essence. The non-being which is evil is not the opposite of created 
being, but the opposite of the motion of created being toward the good. 
For Gregory, only the uncreated, divine nature exists immutably as 
being itself. Whatever things come into subsistence from non-being, he 
says (Or.Cat. PG 45, 40A-B, cf. 100A), proceed always by means of 
change. If they act according to nature, that change is always towards 
the better, but if they turn aside from the straight path, change towards 
the opposite takes over. This applies especially to man, he adds, for 
whom withdrawal from the good entails every kind of evil as its oppo- 
site. Thus created reality and, especially, the goodness of created in- 
telligence do not exist as a state of being, but as a process, a motion 
from non-being toward being. Similarly, evil is not a ''state'' of non- 
being, but a regress from being toward non-being. Good exists in inex- 
haustible abundance in the divine nature and the motion of created in- 
telligence towards being is therefore a potentially infinite process that 
draws energy from its motion toward the source. Evil is a thing without 
substance, and motion in evil is therefore a course toward nonsub- 
sistence that must come to an end in death and non-being. By entering 
upon the akme of evil, God has transformed the non-being toward 
which evil inexorably moves, making the end of evil a new beginning for 
a course toward life in the Body of Christ. 

With this doctrine, which is fully consistent in its internal logic, even 
if not always in its expression, Gregory succeeds— perhaps 
unconsciously—in affirming two opposite ways of responding to the 
world. The first we may call the typically Greek response to evil. Evil 
is inherent in the nature of the world; it is the principle of disorder and 
danger that prevents man from exercising his freedom and realizing his 
ambitions, whether that be perfection in a moral sense or the &pecf, of 
a traditional nobility. The source of this disorder may be identified with 
an actively hostile power, such as the &cv of Homer, or with a passive, 
but resistant, barrier to freedom, like the &v&yxn of Plato's Timaeus. In 
either case, this alien element is fundamental to the nature of things, 
and neither the gods nor men have finally any control over it. Men seek 
to minimize its influence, by carving out a space of order within the 
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polis and setting boundaries between law and the wilderness, by 
apotropaic ritual, or by a philosophical pursuit of an unseen mode of 
being reliably permanent, continuous, and rational. This attitude takes 
full account of the danger, failure, and suffering of human life in the 
world; but it fails in its inability to account for the source of man's 
resistance to this power, to explain why evil should be regarded as 
**alien," rather than normative. 

The second attitude we may call the ''Biblical." Evil is experienced 
as a human failure to respond, rather than as a flaw in the way things 
are. Evil results from cconvenantal faithlessness, a refusal to 
acknowledge the power and sovereignty of what really exists and what 
the Law and the Prophets have clearly revealed. Evil is a rebellious self- 
destruction, a sin that represents not a missing of the mark, but a wilful 
and defiant choice of the wrong target. This mode of response accounts 
for the source of man's vocation to order; but it fails in its inability to 
explain how a mode of reality totally dependent on a superior power can 
act in defiance of its own source and become in fact so evil as to invite 
destruction. 

The Greek feels himself confronted with danger and forced to seek 
for a principle of order to control it. The prophet feels himself con- 
fronted with the power and judgment of the divine and forced to seek 
an explanation for human faithlessness. In identifying these modes of 
response as ''Greek" and *'Biblical', we of course oversimplify and 
perhaps identify as '*'typical'' attitudes that others who have sought to 
make such generalizations would be unable to recognize. Both cultures 
can be shown to evidence the whole range of responses between these 
extremes, as indeed does Gregory of Nyssa himself. But even if Gregory 
does not always succeed in rising above the tensions between them, his 
view of creaturely good and evil exhibits a logical structure that is able 
to accommodate both points of view. By understanding reality as a pro- 
cess, rather than a state, intentionally good, but neutral except as ac- 
tualized in creaturely experience, Gregory avoids characterizing the 
phenomenal world as fundamentally good or evil or even as having any 
essence at all. The world is what experience chooses to make of it. Evil 
Is simultaneously a rebellion against the sovereign power of being 
manifest in the very fact that experience, rather than nothingness, is 
even possible, and an alteration of the structure of experience so that 
it appears—and, in fact, is—hostile. The source of the drive for order 
is explained in that anything exists at all; the source of the rebellion is 
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explained in that nothing exists in itself. Reality is suspended between 
being and non-being. The rebellion of sin is not the assertion of an op- 
posite power with a nature of its own, but an assertion of the 
nothingness from which the creature arose. The alien structures that op- 
pose man represent an absence of structure, but by the very fact that this 
absence is manifest as destruction, rather than as an emptiness, the 
**assertion"' of non-being points to the being on which it depends. There 
can be no dualism, because failure and non-being are intelligible, as 
Gregory says, only as the absence of their opposites. Thus the ex- 
perience of nothingness and death at the akme of evil brings an 
awareness of being and opens the way for the entrance of a grace that 
can overcome non-being by embracing it. 

Gregory's doctrine of sin, evil, and redemption builds upon estab- 
lished foundations. Origen (7n Joh. 2, 13) had already denied that evil 
has any substantial reality, and Basil's teaching that evil is a condition 
of a diseased soul, without hypostasis of its own, contains the heart of 
Gregory's view. Athanasius (De Incarnatione Verbi 4-6) anticipates the 
theory that sin is a return to the non-being from which the creature 
arose. Gregory's own contribution is his understanding of created being 
as process and of evil as a regressive motion that undermines that pro- 
cess. In formulating this set of teachings, Gregory is motivated 
primarily by his own developing understanding of the nature of created 
reality as an infinite progress from non-being toward an unlimited and 
inexhaustible good, seeing evil as its opposite. Nevertheless, although 
Gregory's teaching is both distinctively Christian and distinctively his 
own, many of his ideas bear a strikingly similarity to what Plotinus has 
to say about the nature of evil as non-being. 

Jean Daniélou has suggested that Gregory's doctrine of evil shows the 
influence, perhaps directly, of Plotinus.?$ Daniélou sees the agreement 
primarily in a common view that evil, although defined as privation, has 
an objective reality that positively prevents the soul from realizing its 
natural capacities, and the disagreement in that Plotinus locates the 
source of evil in matter, while Gregory attributes the prior existence of 
evil to the bad will of the demons. Gregory certainly acknowledges the 
power of demons over human life, but this is neither what is most 
distinctive about his doctrine nor what is most interesting about the rela- 
tionship of his thought to that of Plotinus. 

The principal point of contact between Gregory and Plotinus is their 
agreement in the technical defintion of evil as non-being, an absence of 
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being that is inconceivable in itself and whose whole nature consists in 
its being conceived as the opposite of something else. Gregory formally 
defines evil as *'having its being in non-being"' (De Anima PG 46, 93B), 
as a thing outside of being '*whose ousia has its hypostasis not in being, 
but in not being good"! (7n Psalm. GNO V, 155, 7-8), **whose nature 
is conceived not in its being something, but in its not being good (/n Ec- 
cles. GNO V, 407,2-3), an opposition understood *''not as existing in 
itself, but in the absence (&zxovocta) of the other'' (Or.Cat. PG 45, 28C). 
These statements recall Plotinus's definition of evil as some ''form or 
mode of non-being"' (1,8.3), that is not merely different from being but 
whose whole nature is constituted by its non-beingness, its otherness 
than being (1,8.6; cf. I1,4,16, II,5.5). Gregory and Plotinus agree in 
understanding ordinary reality as suspended between being and non- 
being and in describing the proper life of the soul as an ascent toward 
being. Although for Plotinus evil has an objective existence as matter, 
nevertheless evil in the soul results for him, as for Gregory, in the soul's 
failure to incline toward its superiors. Gregory's teaching that evil is a 
production of the created prohaeresis has its counterpart in Plotinus's 
statement (III, 9.3) that **motion toward the lower is toward non-being; 
and this is the step the soul takes when it is set upon itself; for by willing 
toward itself it produces its lower, an image of itself, a non-being, and 
so is wandering into the void."' 

For Plotinus, this «authentic nonexistence"' of evil is the limit of 
being, the furthest extent to which being can reach, the point at which 
the overflowing of the Good is exhausted and must end. This non-being, 
which Plotinus tends to associate with matter, is not an evil principle 
that exists outside of and in opposition to the good. It is rather a 
necessary consequence of multiplicity and, in a sense therefore, good (I, 
8,7; I1,9,3). Nevertheless, this utter formlessness infects everything with 
which it comes into contact and is therefore the source of evil. Plotinus 
insists (1,8) that evil comes into the soul from the outside, yet matter 
itself is a production of the soul and is good, inasmuch as it is the 
necessary consequence and limit of being. Although matter is the source 
of evil, the manifestation of evil requires the activity of the partial soul 
when it turns away from its source and toward its own inferior pro- 
ducts. Plotinus is unable to explain how that which must necessarily ex- 
ist as the outer limit of being can be the principle of evil or how it 1s 
that the soul's own product at the last stage of being can be said to have 
a prior existence as the cause of the soul's fatal weakness in its declen- 
sion to evil.?' 
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Gregory both brings his own Christian understanding of evil to ex- 
pression and explains what Plotinus cannot by standing the whole Plo- 
tinian system on its head. For Plotinus, reality is a process of unfolding 
from the higher to the lower, a motion from being toward non-being. 
Being has no boundary in space or time, but it does have a limit in non- 
being as its own most minimal product. This non-being is not non- 
existence, but an existence conceived as utter lack. Being consists in def- 
inition, so that the ultimate Beyond-Being is so fully defined as to be 
the One, while lower modes of being spread out toward multiplicity and 
absence, so that the ultimate limit of being is not nothingness, but the 
utter darkness of the indefinite (10 &óptoxov). The concept of non-being 
as nothingness is precisely what such a system cannot embrace, and 
Plotinus specifically denies its possibility (II,4,6). Gregory reverses this 
understanding of reality in two significant ways. First, the unlimited (xó 
&ópiotov) is the characteristic of the truly real, instead of the truly 
unreal.?* The opposite of being-itself is therefore a finitude so absolute 
that it is nothing at all. Second, created reality is a process of filling the 
emptiness, rather than a progressive production of the inferior. Being 
can therefore grow without limit toward the infinite goodness, instead 
of diminishing toward an indefinite absence. The non-being of evil is a 
failure of this growth toward being that must therefore come to an end, 
instead of a necessary consequence of being that is therefore eternal. 
Because he is able to conceive of nothingness and non-being in the most 
radical sense, Gregory avoids the Plotinian implication of the good in 
the production of a non-being that becomes the source of evil. Since 
Gregory understands created being as rising from nothingness, instead 
of flowing from the One, the soul is divine only by participation, not 
by nature. Because the soul is nothing in itself, how the soul can 
produce an image of itself in non-being becomes intelligible. Since evil 
is the privation of the good, it can exist only in dependence on the 
good—here Gregory and Plotinus agree—but for Plotinus non-being is 
the limit of the good so that non-being must be as eternal as being, while 
for Gregory non-being is the limit of evil, so that progress in evil must 
come to an end. 

What is interesting about these relationships between Gregory and 
Plotinus, between Gregory the speculative thinker and Gregory the 
evangelical preacher—and what demands a much fuller analysis than is 
possible here—is the way that a philosophical analysis about the nature 
of being and non-being can inform a Christian understanding of sin and 
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redemption, while that Christian understanding in turn alters the struc- 
ture of the philosophical system that has given it expression. The rela- 
tionship between Christianity and Hellenism, between biblical thought 
and Greek philosophy, is a dialectic in which each side rediscovers in the 
other its own most deeply held truths. 


NOTES 


' Gregory understands zpoaípsot; as the faculty of freely willed, deliberative choice. He 
sometimes uses the word in reference to God (i.e. De Anima PG 46, 124B); but in general 
Gregory understands zpoaípsow as the faculty of choice between two opposite, especially 
two morally opposite, courses of action, and he therefore most frequently uses the word 
in reference to created freedom. The best translation would probably be *tfree choice," 
but I have frequently rendered the term simply as ''prohaeresis'' throughout this essay. 
Similarly, I have frequently used *'hypostasis'' as if it were an English word, rather than 
translating it as *substance.'' Gregory uses *'hypostasis"" in a wide variety of senses. In 
the context of his discussion of evil the word can be taken as referring sometimes to the 
definition of a thing's nature and sometimes to the actual presentation of a thing in the 
world as an individuated expression of the qualities that define its generic essence. In the 
latter sense, since its essence is absence, evil cannot present itself in its own hypostasis as 
a specific instance of what is not; in the former sense, evil can have no hypostasis (''defini- 
tion") of its own since it can be defined only as the opposite of something else. But 
Gregory nowhere defines his terms very precisely. On Gregory's use of **hypostasis"" more 
generally and on his lack of precision and consistency in his technical vocabulary see 
Christopher G. Stead, *'Ontology and Terminology in Gregory of Nyssa,' Gregor von 
Nyssa und die Philosophie, ed. H. Dórrie et al. (Leiden 1976), 107-127, reprinted in 
Substance and Illusion in the Christian Fathers, London 1985. A good summary of the 
many different senses in which Gregory uses the word can also be found in Javier Ibaüez 
and Fernando Mendoza, *El valor del término 'hypostasis' en il libro I contra Eunomio 
de Gregorio de Nisa,' E/ '*Contra Eunomium I"! en la producción literaria de Gregorio 
de Nisa, ed. L. F. Mateo-Seco (Pamplona 1988) 329-337. 
* GNO VIII.1, 299,12-14. Gregory's works are cited by the Jaeger edition Gregorii 
Nysseni Opera, where available, or after the texts as published in Patrologia Graeca (PG), 
volumes 44-46. On the chronology of Gregory's works see especially Jean Daniélou, 'La 
chronologie des sermons de Grégoire de Nysse,' Revue des sciences religieuses 29 (1955) 
346-71, *'La chronologie des oeuvres de Grégoire de Nysse,' Studia Patristica 7 (1966) 159- 
69, Gerhard May, 'Die Chronologie des Lebens und Werke des Gregor von Nyssa,' 
Ecriture et Culture Philosophique chez Grégoire de Nysse (Leiden 1971) 51-67. The De 
Virginitate is generally acknowledged among Gregory's works, written sometime in the 
early or mid-370's, although the evidence for dating the work to 371 and considering it 
in fact the earliest is no longer regarded as compelling. 

De Beatitudinibus PG 44, 1256B; De Anima PG 46, 101A; 7n Ecclesiasten GNO V, 
407,14-15; Oratio Catachetica PG 45, 32C; De Vita Moysis GNO VII. 1, 59,24. 
* For a brief survey of the history of this idea in Christian thought before Gregory see 
W. VóOlker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker (Wiesbaden 1955) 89-90; on evil as non-being 
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in Athanasius see E. P. Meijering, Orthodoxy and Platonism in Athanasius (Leiden 1968) 
10-18. 

* In Hexaemeron 1I,4, PG 29, 37C-D; cf. the homily Quod Deus non est auctor malorum 
PG 31, 341B, where Basil says there exists no proper substance (i6(av ónóoxaow) of evil. 
$ GNO VIII.1, 298,21-229,6. For detailed discussion of the analogy of the eye see Jean 
Daniélou, *Aveuglement,' L'étre et le Temps chez Grégoire de Nysse (Leiden 1970), 133- 
153 (hereafter cited as L'étre). Gregory tends, in this passage and elsewhere, to diminish 
somewhat the responsibility of the first men by blaming ''him who first begot evil in the 
man."' Our focus in the present essay is on the metaphysics of evil, and we cannot discuss 
the problem of the primordial fall or the relative responsiblity of the protoplasts and Satan 
in what is already too lengthy a paper. See, with perhaps too much emphasis on the 
Satanic responsiblity for evil, E. J. Philippoi, The Doctrine of Evil in St. Gregory of 
Nyssa,' Studia Patristica 9 (1966) 251-56. 

' Onthe theme of participation in the being of God, see David Balás, Metousia Theou: 
Man's Participation in God's Perfections according to St. di of Nyssa. Studia 
Anselmiana 55, (Rome 1966). 

* Aristotle, Categories 12A. Cf. Jean Daniélou, *'Aveuglement,' L'étre, 138, who sug- 
gests that Gregory is following a Stoic adaptation of the Aristotelian usage. 

*  Macrina adds that since evil does not have a nature to exist outside of prohaeresis, it 
will necessarily vanish when every prohaeresis is in God, there being no receptacle left for 
it. This passage is discussed further below. 

'! Cf. De Mortuis GNO IX, 57,25-26; In Eccles. GNO V, 297,13-298,3; Tunc Ipse Filius 
PG 44, 1316A; In Psalm. GNO V,113,12-13; 155,10-14; In Sanctum et Salutare Pascha 
GNO IX, 311,15. 

" Onthis passage see Edward N. Lee, *Plato on Negation and Not-Being in the Sophist,' 
Philosophical Review 81 (1972) 267-304. On the similarities between Gregory and Plotinus 
in this matter, see below. 

" Cf. Contra Arium et Sabellium, GNO III.1, 84,9-24, **there is not where God is not, 
even if the archon of evil happens to be somewhere." On the authenticity of this work, 
which K. Holl, *'Über die Gregor von Nyssa zugeschriebene Schrift Adversus Arium et 
Sabellium,' Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 25 (1904) 380-398 (Gesammelte Aufsátze II, 
Tübingen 1928, pp. 298-309), sought to attribute to Didymus the Blind, see Jean 
Daniélou, 'L'Aduersus Arium et Sabellium de Grégoire de Nysse et l'Origénisme Cap- 
padocien,' Recherches de science religieuse 54 (1966) 61-66, who defends Gregorian 
authorship, and Reinhard Hübner, *Gregor von Nyssa und Markell von Ankyra,' Ecriture 
et Culture Philosophique chez Grégoire de Nysse (Leiden 1971) 199-229 (especially 211, 
note 1), who argues against its authenticity. 

5 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago 1957) II,60. 

' Again, Gregory tends to blame the jealous archangel; but again the essential point re- 
mains that, as he says in the same passage (GNO VI, 56,3-10), there is but one mother 
and cause for existing things and it is the prohaeresis that has rent nature asunder—those 
who stand off from the good thereby give substance to evil, for there is no other 
hypostasis of evil except the withdrawal from the better. 

'5 See Ekkehard Mühlenburg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa (Gót- 
tingen 1966) 138-141; Paul Zemp, Die Grundlagen heilsgeschichtlichen Denkens bei 
Gregor von Nyssa (Munich 1970) 38-51. 
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'* Cf. In Hexaemeron PG 44, 69A-C. On the status of corporeal existence see A. H. 
Armstrong, *The Theory of the Non-Existence of Matter in Plotinus and the Cappado- 
cians,' Studia Patristica 5 (Berlin 1962) 427-29, and Hans U. von Balthasar, Présence et 
Pensée: Essai sur la philosophie religieuse de Grégoire de Nysse (Paris 1942) 20-23. 

" Cf. Harry Wolfson, 'The Identification of ex nihilo with Emanation in Gregory of 
Nyssa,' Harvard Theological Review 63 (1970) 53-60. Wolfson's suggestion that Gregory 
thinks of non-being as an apophatic description of the divine seems implausible, however. 
'" H.U. von Balthasar, /oc. cit. 

!'* See De Opificio PG 44, 144B-149A, Catechetical Oration PG 45, 25D, De Infantibus 
GNO III.2, 78,16-79,2, and for discussion Eugenio Corsini, *Pléróme humain et pléróme 
cosmique chez Grégoire de Nysse', Ecriture et Culture Philosophique chez Grégoire de 
Nysse (Leiden 1971) 111-26, and R. Gillet, *L'homme divinisateur cosmique dans la 
pensée de saint Grégoire de Nysse,' Studia Patristica 6 (1962) 62-83. 

? On the usage in Gregory, see Jérome Gaith, La conception de la liberté chez Grégoire 
de Nysse (Paris 1953) 45-72; on the word more generally, see John M. Rist, 'Prohaeresis: 
Proclus, Plotinus, et aiii,^ De Jamblique à Proclus (Geneva 1975) 103-117. 

? On the theme of the created soul as usBógioc of good and evil (e.g. De Anima PG 46, 
57C, Contra Eunomium GNO I, 106,24; II, 45,) see Jean Daniélou, 'Frontiére', £L 'étre 
116-132. 

? Compare the Aristotelian theory (De Anima 429A) that the soul becomes what it 
thinks. 

? On the significance of Gregory's positive view of motion and change see Jean 
Daniélou, *Changement,' L 'étre, 95-115, and Brooks Otis, *Gregory of Nyssa and the 
Cappadocian Concept of Time," Studia Patristica 14 (1976) 327-57. 

^ GCf. Gaith (op. cit. p. 78), who speaks of evil as **une régression vers le néant." 

?5 Paul Tillich, /oc. cit. 

"^ On the problem of angelic sin as a source of *'illogic"' in Gregory's thought, see the 
comments of Brooks Otis, 'Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 12 (1958) 97-124. 

? Jean Daniélou, *Comble,' £L 'étre, 186-204. 
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STYLITES AND PHALLOBATES: 
PILLAR RELIGIONS IN LATE ANTIQUE SYRIA' 


BY 


DAVID T. M. FRANKFURTER 


* Alone among the bizarre innovations of penitence,"' observed the 
Bollandist Hippolyte Delehaye in 1923, *'that of Symeon the Stylite 
became an institution.''? Yet it has never been clear how far Symeon's 
spontaneous ascension of a pillar ca. 420 C.E. was, in fact, an innova- 
tion. For, three centuries earlier, the Greek author Lucian describes a 
pillar-climbing **cult"? outside the walls of the great temple of Atargatis 
at Hierapolis, about 100 kilometers away from where Symeon would 
choose his spot. This paper will approach these two pillar cults in their 
own contexts in order to re-assess the reasons for and against their 
historical and religious connection. What I hope to contribute to this 
old debate is a new methodology, in consonance with new data, so as 
to articulate the question of ''stylite continuity" in somewhat more 
mature terms than that of *fpagan survivals."' 


St. Symeon the Stylite 


We must rely primarily on two Vitae for the details of Symeon's life 
and for rationales of his behavior: Theodoret's History of the Monks 
of Syria (or the Historia Religiosa), composed in 444 C.E., fifteen years 
before Symeon's death, although posthumously updated by a disciple 
of Theodoret; and the Syriac Life of Symeon, a considerably longer and 
more fantastic hagiography, composed ca. 470. Each text plainly has its 
hagiographical format and apologetic biases, and each author drew 
upon and balanced a number of literary and charismatic models in his 
portrayal of Symeon. The Vitae thus require the full critical sensibilities 
of the religious historian.? 

Symeon, born to a rural landed family of Northern Syria in 386, 
entered the monastic life quite early, and fast became a champion at ex- 
treme mortification, a peculiar speciality of Syrian asceticism.* Travel- 
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ing from monastery to monastery in northern Syria, discomfiting other 
monks with his bizarre habits of penitence, Symeon began to seek places 
thoroughly removed from society for his ascetic activities. At one point 
he lodged in a cistern; another time he chained himself to the center-post 
of a round, mountain-top mandra, or sheep-fold, like the arm of a com- 
pass.? But in Syria at this time ascetic prowess was a means to power, 
earning the title of Holy Man and fame as a healer, intercessor, magi- 
cian, and resolver of disputes for an entire region.* 

It was because he was engulfed in a veritable sea of pilgrims and sup- 
pliants from throughout the Near East that Theodoret explains 
Symeon's retreat upwards, into the sky." At first Symeon climbed onto 
a short pillar (hardly, one might say, a means of avoiding people); but 
in the course of the next forty or so years Symeon's gradually increased 
perch attained a height of over thirty feet. His fame spread even wider 
as he stood upon the pillar, a living statue visible for miles around. And 
thus his death in about 459 not only inspired battles over Symeon's 
relics,? but soon thereafter a sizeable basilica was erected around the 
pillar, the Church of St. Symeon the Stylite. The solitary pillar, now 
covered under an enormous dome, from which extended four galleries 
spacious enough for entire desert tribes, became the core of a pilgrimage 
site of international renown. Certainly the continued magnetism of the 
pillar alone contributed to the institution of ''stylitism"" as an ascetic 
practice that hundreds more would imitate in the ensuing centuries. 


Lucian's Report of the Phallobates 


The Greek author Lucian, a native of rural Syria who went on to 
become the premier satirist of the second century C.E., is credited with 
having written our most important source on native Syrian religion of 
the Roman period, a document called De Dea Syria. The bulk of this 
document concerns the cult of the goddess Atargatis at Hierapolis, one 
of the main religious centers of Northern Syria lying about 180 
kilometers almost due east of Antioch, near the Euphrates. Among the 
many details and anecdotes included in De Dea Syria we find this des- 
cription, which I quote in its entirety from the recent Attridge and Oden 
translation: ? 

In the gateway [of the Hierapolis temple] stand the phalli [pAhalloi] which 


Dionysus set up; they are 1800 feet high [sic]. A man climbs up one of these 
phalli twice each year and lives on the tip of the phallus for a period of 
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seven days. This reason is given for the ascent. The populace believes that 
he communes with the gods on high and asks for blessings on all Syria, and 
the gods hear the prayers from nearby. Others think that this, too, is done 
because of Deucalion, as a memorial of that disaster when men went to the 
mountains and the highest of the trees out of terror at the flood. Now, 
these explanations seem unbelievable to me. I think that they do this as well 
for Dionysus. I make the conjecture for these reasons: Whoever erects 
phalli to Dionysus sets on them wooden men — for what reason I will not 
say. At any rate, it seems to me that the man climbs up in imitation of this 
wooden man. 

The ascent is like this: The man ties a short cord around himself and the 

. phallus; then he goes up on pieces of wood attached to the phallus, large 
enough for his toes. As he ascends, he throws the cord up on both sides 
as though he were handling reins. If someone has not seen this but has seen 
those who climb the date palms either in Arabia or in Egypt or in some 
other place, then he knows what I mean. 

When he reaches the end of his climb, he lets down another cord which 
he has. This is a long one, and with it he hauls up what he wants, wood 
and clothes and utensils, from which he puts together a dwelling like a nest, 
settles there and remains for the number of days I mentioned. Many come 
and deposit gold and silver, others deposit bronze, which they use as coin, 
into a large jar which sits in front and each person says his name. Someone 
else stands by and calls up the name. The climber receives it and makes a 
prayer for each person. As he prays, he shakes a bronze device which 
sounds loud and sharp when it is moved. He never sleeps. If sleep ever does 
overtake him, a scorpion climbs up, wakes him, and treats him 
unpleasantly. This is the penalty imposed on him for sleeping. They tell 
holy and pious stories about the scorpion. Whether they are accurate, I am 
unable to say. It seems to me that one thing that contributes greatly to 
wakefulness is the fear of falling. This is enough said about the Phallus- 
climbers [pAallobates].'? 


Crucial for the understanding of this strange practice is the recogni- 
tion of Lucian's own style and motives in presenting it. For example, 
his use of the word phallos for the pillars appears to be ironic, an 
outgrowth of the interpretatio Graeca which he brings to local cults and 
his fascination with Dionysus worship. Lucian himself admits that their 
sexual connotations are debatable. He is quite explicit in dismissing the 
local understandings of the practice, introducing instead an association 
(connected with his interest in the Dionysus cult) with the virility 
figurines placed on much smaller phalloi inside temples in Greece: 

Greeks erect phalli to Dionysus on which they have something of this sort: 
small wooden men with large genitals. These are called puppets 


[neurospasta]. This, too, is in the sanctuary. In the right part of the temple 
sits a small man of bronze with a large penis.'' 
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But Lucian does not even pretend to give an objective aetiology of the 
practice: ''if seems to me," he says, ''that the man climbs up [the 
Hierapolis pAallos] in imitation of this wooden man"' (De Dea Syria 28, 
emphasis mine). So in fact the word phallos—so shocking to subsequent 
scholars—, the suggestion of the pillar's sexual connotations, and even 
the pillars! association with Hierapolis all derive from Lucian's par- 
ticular way of describing Hierapolis, and his quintessentially Hellenistic 
proclivity towards mixing and matching religious practice under Greek 
rubrics, whether or not indigenous explanations exist.'? On the other 
hand, if we read De Dea Syria critically we can discern a number of 
religious practices centered in Hierapolis, with their respective cultures. 
Religious diversity in a particular area is a fact often difficult to grasp, 
for history has tended to preserve evidence for, and condition us to 
focus upon, the more *''institutional"' cults and religious organizations 
of Greco-Roman Syria. 

Finally, it need hardly be pointed out that a monument could not con- 
ceivably have been both ithyphallic and shaped to hold a human being 
for a week's time. The only giant pAalloi we have to compare to those 
of Hierapolis are the **tmonumental" pAalloi of Delos, which are quite 
small and set at angles atop sculptured bases. Therefore it does not seem 
possible that what Lucian calls pAhalloi are anything but erect pillars. 


Symeon and Lucian's Phallobates 


Could the pAallobates, although practicing three centuries earlier, in 
fact be considered ''proto-stylites'? To what degree might Symeon 
have been following an ancient practice of his regional culture? What 
parallels could actually be drawn between the two phenomena of pillar- 
standing just cited? Besides the mere fact of ascending a pillar for a 
religious purpose, we may note other significant parallels: a) a rudimen- 
tary asceticism apparently required for the pAallobates' effectiveness, b) 
a corollation between the ritual and social/national stability and fer- 
tility,'? and c) the role of the pillar climber as intercessor for the people. 

On the other hand, the differences between Symeon's stylitism and 
the Hierapolis practice militate against overly naive comparisons; a) the 
anonymity of the phallobates in Lucian's account contrasts with the 
charisma of Symeon himself; b) while Symeon, once up, never officially 
came down, the phallobates rites involved frequent and regular ascents 
and descents; c) it must be recognized that Symeon's life aloft was one 
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of pronounced asceticism (a gangrenous leg earned him extra fame); 
and d) it is structurally and symbolically different to rise up to the gods 
(in the case of the phallobates) than, like Symeon, to establish oneself 
**betwixt and between"' the divine and human realms. 

However, those scholars who have refused to recognize any sort of 
religious or historical connection between these two incidences of pillar 
ritual have based their objections not so much on these 
phenomenological differences, but on a putative discontinuity between 
Christian and *'pagan'' cultures: Symeon himself, a Christian saint, 
could not possibly have taken over a heathen practice with sexual 
overtones. 


The Phallobates in Patristic Scholarship 


Insofar as the prospect of parallels between the Atargatis *'sex cult" 
(as so many have perceived it) and the pious Saint Symeon has seemed 
distasteful to many— particularly the Jesuit hagiographical scholars of 
the Bollandist school—it comes as no surprise that the scholarship on 
Symeon's pre-Christian roots has been negligible. In 1912 J. Toutain 
presented the parallels under the provocative title **la légende chrétienne 
de Saint Siméon Stylite et ses origines paiennes,"' labelling stylitism as 
*a survival of an ancient Syrian pagan practice.'''!^ Frederick Lent 
alluded to the pAallobates in his 1915 translation of the Syriac Life of 
Symeon, but dismissed its significance on the basis that *'Simeon proba- 
bly had never heard of it; the practice had died out long before he was 
born."' 5 It was then incumbent upon the great Bollandist father Hip- 
polyte Delehaye to reject completely the theory of parallels, as being 
*an interesting example of those methodological aberrations which seek 
to find, under whatever Christian institution, the vestiges of some pagan 
practice." '* In the height of his passionate rebuttal to Toutain, 
Delehaye questioned 


... how a young shepherd, brought up in the most profound ignorance, as 
was Symeon, could have been instructed in the practices of an abhorred 
religion, when he hardly knew the elements of his own... So just as we do 
not see some malicious spectator treat Symeon as a plagiarist of pagans, 
similarly we do not dream of giving him credit for having sanctified a prac- 
tice invented by idolators.'' 


With his strange prejudice against pre-Christian religions, Delehaye 
had confused the ''paganism'' of local tradition with a *'priestly 
paganism"" which could be *'taught."' 
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The most complete survey of connections between Lucian's 
phallobates and Symeon the Stylite came in two articles by the 
Australian historian, G. R. H. Wright, in 1968 and 1970.'* Although 
Wright did not refer to previous debate on the subject, he provided 
abundant evidence (from both texts and iconography) for a common 
*'fertility'" symbolism between Symeon and the Hierapolis cult. His 
reasoning on this symbolism, however, derived from the *'pan-fertility 
goddess"' theories advanced by the British Myth-Ritual school (E. O. 
James, S. H. Hooke, and others); thus Wright emphasized the sexual 
implications of pillar-sitting, whether **pagan"' or Christian. However, 
Near Eastern scholarship has shown many of these ''archetypal pat- 
terns" of Oriental religions to be untenable under closer scrutiny and 
especially in later periods; and a 1975 article by Romuald Fernandez ad- 
dressed this issue specifically: that many of the *'fertility"" connotations 
of Symeon's cult could be found abundantly present in every other saint 
cult around the Mediterranean.'? 

The main difficulty with Wright's articles—and a problem even more 
manifest in the works of the Bollandists—is a tendency to generalize 
piety in the Near East by appeal to such grand Hellenized cults as 
Hierapolis. Wright's analysis actually ranges all the way from classical 
Mesopotamia through the sixth century C.E.; but it is precisely in these 
later periods that the historian should zot use the central cult cities as 
a basis for describing religion as a whole. For we have increasing 
evidence of more localized and regional forms of religious behavior. 

The diverse character of native religions in Late Antiquity—a fact 
that might qualify the strident assertions about Christianity's novelty 
made by many Patristic scholars—has been ignored in even the most re- 
cent scholarship on Symeon Stylites. Indeed, Han Drijvers' exhaustive 
1978 survey of the phallobates-Symeon connection concluded that, far 
from demonstrating any continuity with native piety, Symeon 
*tmounted his pillar as Christ did the cross, and prayed for the world 
and humanity like his Lord."' ?? Drijvers' theory that an imitatio Christi 
theme runs throughout the iconography and hagiography of Symeon is 
inspired by several (although, it should be noted, not the majority of) 
post-Symeon iconographic representations of stylites with: their arms 
outstretched. As these images, Drijvers assumes, were inspired by the 
Cross of Christ, so also was Symeon. But whether or not sore later 
sculptors gave such theological reassessment to their local brand of holy 
man, there is no evidence that Symeon himself was inspired by Jesus' 
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crucifixion.?' In fact, by associating one of the least comprehensible 
forms of ascetic display with a most orthodox Christian theology of the 
Cross, Drijvers' method reflects the biases and suspicions of the Bollan- 
dist scholars: that is, the Christian Symeon's very motivations would 
have precluded the use of native ritual. 

Robert Doran takes the theological interpretation of Symeon on his 
pillar one step further. Focussing upon his concerted standing, Doran 
associates Symeon with the Biblical image of the prophet in the heavenly 
court, and from there to the Platonic-Gnostic idea of the perfected 
being as '*motionless."'? Here the attempt to dissociate Symeon from 
his surroundings and culture ascribes to him the diverse interests and 
ideals of the contemporary Academy. And yet the effect is still the 
same: Symeon is a product of the new theology of a ''converted"' 
empire and its books. 

Other prominent scholars have given the Lucian passage mere foot- 
notes of dismissal. Festugiére mocked the potential of connections as a 
**vue sangrenue."'?? And even in 1973 Sebastian Brock referred to the 
local custom with the assertion that **it is most unlikely that Simeon's 
stylite life had any connection with the practice of the pagan priests at 
Hierapolis/Mabbug."' In view of the history of the scholarship, one 
might well presume that it has been due to theological discomfort that 
the origins of stylitism have not been sought seriously outside the spec- 
trum of a monolithic Christian asceticism. 


Critical Reading and the Problem of Relationships 


The historian or religionist must approach strange phenomena with 
a question, not preconceived answers. In this case the main question 
must be: given a close prototype in the thriving second century cult of 
Hierapolis to Symeon's *''innovation'' of sacred stylitism in the first 
quarter of the fifth century, but admitting the obvious social, religious, 
and historical separation, in what way can we possibly understand con- 
tinuity? For I believe that the only way to approach the issue is by, in- 
deed, assuming some relationship between two incidences of stylitism in 
the same area within three centuries. The possibility of **coincidence"' 
is less than compelling. 

The initial problem in establishing any sort of link between Lucian 
and Symeon appears immediately in the hagiographies of Theodoret 
and the Syriac Life. While these contemporaneous writers give great 
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significance to the pillar as an integral part of Symeon's holiness, as I 
have described, they in no way allude to any previous practice of 
stylitism: Symeon's act is presented as pure innovation. And since we 
are dealing with a genre of literature that regularly described the holy 
man's ''purification and sanctification"' of native cult sites, if there 
were any question of cu/tic imitation in Symeon's pillar, we might ex- 
pect that Theodoret, at least, would have addressed it. The 
hagiographies rarely miss an opportunity to discredit pre-Christian 
practices; the monks who write them had no conception of ''destruction 
through silence.'' Yet there is not a single suggestion that Symeon was 
**purifying"" a **pagan"' practice. Symeon is described as constructing 
his pillar (we may presume with some help) on a site he, ostensibly, 
chose for himself. Obviously, then, we would be wrong to look for any 
sort of cultic or established institutional continuity between what Lu- 
cian wrote about and what Symeon enacted.?^* Rather, if we are to 
search properly for any sort of continuity between Lucian and Symeon, 
we must be prepared to generalize pre-Christian stylitism beyond simply 
the cultic rites of Hierapolis and the worship of the goddess Atargatis. 

Conveniently, Lucian already gives us reason to distinguish the use of 
the phalloi from the cult religion of Heliopolis. First of all, while Lucian 
is extraordinarily explicit about the names of the gods propitiated in 
every corner of Heliopolis, he describes the pAallobates' prayers as *'to 
the gods on high [Aypsou toisi theoisin] ... and the gods hear the prayers 
from nearby"'—a remarkably vague description, suggesting either Lu- 
cian's own ignorance of, or an imposed generalization about, the object 
of the phallobates' activities (which indeed may not have been quite so 
*theologically'' clear). Furthermore, while Lucian later refers to the 
regular cultic functionaries of Atargatis as Airees (Ion.), priests (e.g., 
36), at no point does he so refer to the phallobates, but only as men, 
andres (28-29). This would suggest that while some particular social 
status might have been involved in being a phallobates (among others, 
being male), it was not so official or distinct from ordinary socio- 
economic status as to merit—in Lucian's vocabulary—the title Aireus. 
Indeed, Lucian implies no connection between the ritual of the pAalloi 
and the actual Hierapolis temple cult within the walls (**... this is 
enough said about the Phallus-climbers,"' 29). Moreover, we can infer 
the fact of discontinuity between phalloi and temple proper merely from 
the placement of the pillars: they are outside the temple precincts, by 
the gate (28). Finally, Lucian's association of the phalloi with the folk, 
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hoi polloi—their prayers, folklore, and general well-being—in con- 
tradistinction to the **high pagan" theology of Hierapolis religion, rein- 
forces the impression that the pillar-cult of Lucian's Hierapolis was a 
separate, more popular, and perhaps more traditional (older) religious 
practice than the Hellenized cult of Hierapolis.?4? I therefore offer the 
idea that a more basic ''pillar symbolism"' occupied the religious con- 
sciousness of second century Syrians in the neighborhood of Hierapolis. 
Might this facilitate establishing continuity with Symeon the Stylite? 

It is the location in particular of Qalfat Sim'an, the site of Symeon's 
pillar and church, which suggests some sort of continuity with the 
phenomenon Lucian describes, for this mountain stands less than 100 
kilometers from Hierapolis. Though in the Byzantinizing sphere of An- 
tioch, Qalfat Sim'an lay in the midst of an ancient culture of mountain 
peasantry, crossed from earliest times by Arabs and other trading 
peoples. Christianity made little impact here, and then only through the 
powerful charisma of Symeon and other holy men. When evangelism 
succeeded, the new ideologies invariably simmered at a low 
temperature, and often blew out, as many stories of Syrian holy men, 
the instruments of revival, bear witness. But even in the case of Symeon, 
it appears that his devotees were more interested in the powers of the 
divine Symeon than the theology of the divine Christ. 

The hagiographers are explicit about Symeon's encounter with pre- 
Christian cultures, and thus are testimony to the rarity and strangeness 
of Christianity in this region of northern Syria. Even to Theodoret's 
later fifth century redactor the hordes and diversity of converts were 
striking: 


...the Iberians, the Armenians, the Persians who arrive there and receive 
the holy baptism. As for the Ismaelites [Arab tribes] who arrive in bands, 
two hundred or three hundred at a time, often even by the thousand, they 
foreswear their ancestral error with great cries, smashing before this great 
luminary the idols that their fathers worshipped, and, renouncing the 
orgies of Aphrodite—for they had long ago adopted the cult of this 
demon-., they participate in the divine mysteries, accepting the laws from 
this sacred mouth, bidding farewell to the custom of their fathers, and abs- 
taining from eating donkey and camel.? 


When such a large part of both Theodoret and the Syriac life are 
taken up with exaggerated descriptions of Symeon's conversions, it is 
quite obvious that Christianity had taken little hold in this area by the 
early fifth century. Another Symeon described by Theodoret, a hermit 
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who first achieved notoriety from his cave in the desert, encountered the 
persistence of popular sacred space when he arrived on the top of 
Mount Amanus (north of Antioch) to set up a new dwelling: *'this 
place, formerly filled with the multiple madnesses of polytheism, he 
cultivated with many different kinds of miracles, and thus planted the 
piety which governs there now.''?$ 


"Christianity" in Northern Syria 


It is well known among scholars of Late Antiquity that pre-Christian 
traditions and native religious cultures around the Mediterranean per- 
sisted well into the sixth century and later. This was particularly the case 
in northern rural Syria. Walter Kaegi has found that in 
Heliopolis/Baalbek (to the south of Qal*at Sim*an) **Christians still re- 
mained a minority even as late as the reign of Tiberius II (572-582); ?' 
and both Kaegi and Frend have convincingly established that rural 
cultures in Byzantium retained their local traditions much longer, more 
prominently, and with more resistance than cultures within 
cosmopolitan spheres: **paganism was strongest where it survived as a 
community force, that is in remote villages.''?* John of Ephesus' ac- 
count of the Holy Man Symeon the Mountaineer conveys this rural 
resistance to full **conversion'' quite vividly. Symeon, traversing the 
mountains west of the Euphrates, comes upon numerous villages whose 
token monuments and memories of Christianity have fallen to the 
wayside as useless: 


... The shepherds would state to him, **We found our fathers living in this 
way on these mountains; and inasmuch as we were born on them, lo! we 
also live on them." And again [Symeon] would ask them, */How then, as 
you live on these mountains, are you able to assemble in God's house, and 
to hear his word from the holy Scriptures, or to communicate in the 
mysteries of his body and blood?" But these men, like some wild beasts, 
upon these words laughed at the blessed man, and they said: ''How, 
blessed sir, does the oblation that a man received profit him? For what is 
the oblation? ?? 


Symeon proceeds to take several such communities under his full 
charismatic authority, and at one point confines all adolescent children 
in an old chapel, forcibly tonsuring them (John of Ephesus describes 
how the children of those parents who opposed him, die).?? But what 
is most striking about John's account from a history-of-religions 
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perspective is the /ack of a delineated struggle between '(paganism''/ 
demons and Christian power; indeed, says Symeon: 


What pagan is there, or what other worshippers of creation, who for so 
long a period of time would neglect to pay honour to the object of his wor- 
ship, and would not always worship that which is reckoned by him as God? 
These men neither worship God like Christians, nor honour something else 
like pagans; and they are apostates against the one and against the other.?' 


We are reminded of Victorian anthropologists who analyzed African 
tribes, for just so Symeon (i.e., John of Ephesus) was unable to fit the 
mountain villagers! religion (for we can hardly suppose there was 
**none") into his own preconceived notion of religion, which was condi- 
tioned by the great Hellenistic cult sanctuaries (as the anthropologists' 
notions were determined by Protestantism). Yet we can learn much 
from the accounts in John of Ephesus; and thus the more recent studies 
of Liebeschuetz and Drijvers have questioned the overall concept of the 
**Christianization'' of culture in Late Antiquity.?? Drijvers regards it as 
*impossible to speak of pagan cults and practices in Syria as a well- 
defined entity, just as it is impossible to refer to Christian Syria as a 
clear-cut religious denomination;"' the persistence of native traditions in 
Syria demonstrates a **continuity of culture in which no sudden changes 
or breaks occur, only gradual shifts." ?? 

An excellent example of this more gradual development of religions 
in Syria, rather than outright cultural *'conversion,"' is found in the 
early sixth-century Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, concerning an urban 
setting. Joshua contemptuously observes the Edessans' preparations for 
their annual festival (497 C.E.): 

There came round again the time of that festival at which the heathen tales 
were sung; and the citizens (of Edessa) took even more pains about it than 


usual. For seven days previously they were going up in crowds to the 
theatre at eventide, clad in linen garments, and wearing turbans. 


But just a short time later, when the Emperor Anastasius relieves the 
town of a certain tax, 


... the whole city rejoiced, and they all put on white garments, both small 
and great, and carried lighted tapers and censers full of burning incense, 
and went forth with psalms and hymns, giving thanks to God and praising 
the emperor, to the church of S. Sergius and S. Simeon, where they 
celebrated the eucharist.?^ 


Few examples of the harmony of traditions are quite so vivid as these 
records of Joshua. 
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Whether or not the ritual of the phallobates was intrinsically con- 
nected to the cult of Atargatis in the temple of Hierapolis, Macrobius 
implies that the temple itself was thriving in the fourth century; and 
even in the sixth century Jacob of Saroug indicates the central impor- 
tance of Hierapolis (and '*The Goddess") for all the region's native 
cults.?* It thus seems quite clear that northern Syria, particularly rural 
Syria, never assimilated Christianity in such a way as to justify the no- 
tion of cultural **conversion'' or its accompanying presuppositions.?$ 

We now have two conditions which allow a relationship between Lu- 
cian's report of the Hierapolis phallobates and St. Symeon the Stylite: 
a) there is no reason to presume an intrinsic relationship between the 
pillar **cult'' by the Hierapolis temple gates and the temple cult proper, 
and so we must look elsewhere for pillar symbolism or rituals, and to 
understand a diffuse, uncentralized religious tradition, not a singular, 
established **pagan rite;'' b) native traditions and religious cultures were 
normative, rather than obsolete, in the region of Qal'at Sim'an. Cor- 
ollary to both of these observations is the fact that that complex of in- 
digenous traditions, symbols, lore, and religions usually grouped under 
the term **paganism'' does not constitute an ideology, nor very often a 
mythological canon." The force and meaning of local or *'popular'' 
religions are rarely contained in anything as articulate and verbal as 
**beliefs"' or doctrines. Rather, the local religion is a matter of tradition, 
act, and pragmatics (the ''spiritual'" experience of religion notwith- 
standing). Thus we must regard the rural Syria of Late Antiquity as con- 
taining a religious culture, a complex of traditions, not a singular and 
monolithic **paganism'' of which the proto-stylitism of Hierapolis was 
one component rite. Through this perspective on religion I am not con- 
necting a 'fpagan sex cult" in Hierapolis with Symeon's ''purified 
asceticism"' in a simplistic and unilinear path, but rather analyzing two 
analogous representations of (I suspect) a general tradition of pillar 
symbolism and ritual in Greco-Roman Syria. Such a general mor- 
phology of popular devotion as pillars, unconnected to a *'formal'' cult 
center and goddess, would escape the eyes of a hagiographer interested 
more in Christ's victory over the major Greco-Roman gods. Stylitism 
to the hagiographer would thus appear as a novelty, an intriguing new 
form of asceticism, issuing *'naturally"' from the pious tendencies of the 
saint. * The precise continuity with  epichoric traditions the 
hagiographer would miss, as irrelevant to the aretalogia of the saint's 
life. 
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The Pillar in North Syrian Iconography and Religious Practice 


What evidence do we have for pillar symbolism apart from Lucian 
and Symeon? Two iconographic forms native to Late Antique Syria 
suggest that pillars in both cases may have had more general cultural 
significance in the area of Hierapolis and Qal*at Sim*an: the baety! and 
the crescent standard. 

The Arabic Paetyl **cult"" consisted of the placement of low, usually 
conical stones (not pillars per se) in sacred places, such as mountain 
tops. As the aniconic religious representations of a nomadic and oral 
culture, their function and significance can only be deduced: temporary 
altars, shrine-markers for holy ground (or axes mundi), and monuments 
erected ex voto to particular gods—all seem to characterize the role of 
the baetyl.? Toufic Fahd traces the historical evolution of the baetyl 
tradition from (originally) a series of indistinct man-made lumps whose 
power evidently lay in their permanent and localized character, through 
decoration, anthropomorphism, and association with established Near 
Eastern cults and Hellenistic culture, to (ultimately) the state where each 
baetyl represented a particular, named divinity. Thus the baetyl ''cult"' 
was progressively mythologized and particularized—especially, Fahd 
notes, in the third century C.E.*? | 

We find possible reflexes of the Arabic baety! cult (or at least its 
form) in two major Late Antique Syrian temples: Heliopolis/Baalbek, 
whose black conical megalith the Roman Emperor Elagabalus took to 
Rome in 218 C.E.;*' and the Heliopolis temple of Atargatis (outside of 
which the phallobates climbed), upon whose main altar stood, in Lu- 
cian's words, 


... [a] golden image, not at all like the other statues. It does not have its 
own particular character, but it bears the qualities of the other gods. It is 
called **Sign" [semeion] by the Assyrians themselves, and they have not 
given it any particular name, nor do they speak of its origin or form. 


Like the baetyl, the semeion has also been found in a variety of forms 
in Northern Syria, ranging from the conical **omphalos"' shape of the 
baetyl to straight pillars (represented on stelae).*? Drijvers has called the 
semeion in combination with an image of Atargatis or the god Hadad 
*an autochthonous Syrian religious element.''^* By virtue of its in- 
definite meaning and diverse forms we are justified in associating Lu- 
cian's semeion with the baetyl. 
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Now the baetyl, it must be admitted, is not a pillar on the order of 
Symeon's but a small monument. However, since it derives from a root 
meaning to erect or dress, it has often been translated **pillar."' ** Still, 
we cannot use the baetyl as certain evidence for a religious tradition of 
high pillars; but we can extrapolate from the widespread use of baetyls 
throughout Greco-Roman Syria and Arabia to assume that there was a 
continuous religious tradition of erecting monoliths as symbols of 
political stability and connection with sacred power. Within the sphere 
of Hellenism (e.g., sanctuaries of Heliopolis, Emesa, and Hierapolis) 
such monoliths took on a more decorative appearance and local 
reference. Lucian, for example, points out that the semeion at the 
Heliopolis of Atargatis had a golden dove on its **head."' *5 

The crescent standard—a long pole with upturned lunar '**horns"' on 
top, often with a star or sun floating between the two horns—appears 
on Mesopotamian cylinder seals as early as the second millennium 
B.C.E. apparently symbolizing a divinity who lacked (or opposed) 
traditional anthropomorphic representation, and on a stele from 
Palmyra dating from the first century C.E.^' [see figure 1]. This latter 
image, while plainly showing the crescent standard as portable 
religious insignia, Drijvers has associated with the semeion—as being in 
the same iconographic/monumental tradition with the object Lucian 
describes on the altar at Heliopolis—in each case as the symbol of a 
god.^* It is then quite significant for the question of pillar symbolism 
that a stele from the Atargatis temple at Dura Europos and a relief from 
the Sumatar cave (both from the first to second centuries C.E.) have 
transformed the horn-topped pole into a horn-topped pillar, while re- 
taining the traditional details of the base, the bulb beneath the horns, 
and a floating object between the horns'* [see figure 2]. The stele, an 
ex voto offering to the goddess, has also been labelled a semeion; while 
the Sumatar relief has been more generally seen as anthropomorphic— 
**a stylized human person wearing horns on his head."' ^? Yet the vivid 
resemblance between the two horned pillars suggests a common 
iconographic basis: a **horned pillar"! reflex of the ancient Near Eastern 
crescent standard symbol. 

The evidence for the horned pillar iconographic tradition derives 
from regions considerably beyond Hierapolis and Qalat Sim'an 
(Mesopotamia, Palmyra, Dura Europos, Sumatar), and therefore does 
not immediately reflect the indigenous religious symbols of north-west 
Syria. However, appearances of the tradition over a broad area outside 
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1. Fragmentary relief of figure holding semeion; Palmyra, 1st century C.E. (limestone; 
21x13x4). From: H. J. W. Drijvers, 7he Religion of Palmyra, lconography of 
Religions 15/15 (Leiden 1976), pl. LXXIV/1. 


the sphere of intensive Hellenization should militate against an argu- 
ment from silence regarding regions inside this sphere. Furthermore, if 
(as seems clear) the iconography in all cases represents a divine symbol 
held up on a pillar (or pole), then we must seek examples more generally 
of sacred objects on pillars, poles, or monoliths in Syria. Here Lucian's 
semeion provides an instructive example: the sermeion holds a dove, a 
symbol of Atargatis.?^ But Jacob of Saroug's description of native 
Syrian cults in the sixth century C.E. offers a curious combination of 
a) the sacralization of high places (the common location of baetyls, but 
characteristic of native religions in general?'), and b) the image of the 
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2. **Stele with semeion and syriac inscription found in the Atargatis temple at Dura- 
Europos, now in the National Museum at Damascus.'' From: H. J. W. Drijvers, Cults 
and Beliefs at Edessa (Leiden 1980), 202 & pl. XXIII. 


symbolic pillar, instances of which we have seen hitherto only in smaller 
form: 
On the tops of the hills (Satan) had built palaces to the goddesses, and on 
the high places (erected) painted temples to idols ... There was no hill that 
was not moist with the blood of sacrifices, and no high place that was 
empty of libations ... And the gods had a lofty seat of renown and images 
were erected on heroic pillars, ...? 


The combination of these various forms of religious representa- 
tion—baetyl, semeion, and crescent pillar or horned pillar—persisting 
as basic to Syrian and Mesopotamian cultures well into the common era 
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has a double relevance for Symeon the Stylite in the fifth century. First, 
it means that the pillar was a highly usual and traditionally significant 
emblem on which to place a holy figure in the cultural world of Late 
Antique Syria; there was no novelty to the pillar as an iconographic 
statement, particularly when the pillar was placed on a highly visible 
hilltop (as was the case with Symeon the Elder, Symeon the Younger, 
and even Daniel the Stylite, whose perch overlooked the Bosphoros). 
And second, although the figure on top could change to suit a diversity 
of divinities, the sacred nature of this figure was understood within a 
traditional religions matrix. As baetyls (and, presumably, the horned 
pillar relief of the Sumatar cave) derive from nomadic Arab culture, ? 
we might suppose that the many nomad tribes who visited and paid 
homage to the pillar even long after Symeon had died might well have 
understood the pillar in relation to the baety! tradition.?* In like fashion, 
visitors from urban Byzantium might have brought their own associa- 
tions of imperial pillars and statuary to their understanding of Symeon's 
sanctity.^ 

Finally, the evidence for a common pillar iconography in Late An- 
tique Syria would suggest an important continuity between the 
phallobates and Symeon: that in each case the stylite participated in a 
more basic symbolic form for the representation of the Holy. Symeon 
was neither recalling the phallobates' specific practice nor conceiving on 
his own of a novel form of Christian ordeal; rather, regional 
iconographic tradition—which could naturally extend to regional 
*'cultic"" tradition—came to expression in (at least) two cases separated 
by several hundred years. And there is little reason to believe that the 
intervening centuries would not have had additional instances of 
stylitism in the area west of the Euphrates.?$ 


Stylitism as Continuity 


The major methodological problem that arises when one generalizes 
a symbol is the tendency towards archetypalism: the notion that an im- 
age or idea is so basic—psychologically or structurally—that it 
transcends all particular relationship with a culture, time, or place. 
Pillars and the ritual ascents of pillars easily lend themselves to this kind 
of generalizing, and often quite rightly.?^? But archetypalism can become 
deterministic, as the generalized meaning and force of a symbol begins 
to govern and even obscure its more particular meanings and contexts.?? 
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Yet a nuanced, historical, and regional approach to the persistence 
and reflexes of a symbol can illumine ostensibly accidental cor- 
respondences between events. Two facts reinforce both the concept of 
a pillar tradition in Syria and Symeon's participation in that tradition: 
the immediate growth of Stylitism in the area of Qal'at Sim*an, and the 
growth and form of an indigenous Syrian stylite iconography which em- 
phasized the pillar itself. 

Although the hagiography of Daniel the Stylite and the (posthumous) 
cult of St. Symeon the Younger plainly make reference to Symeon as 
the source of these protégés' inspiration, and several of the Syrian 
stylites erected their pillars in places where Symeon had spent time, the 
remarkable multiplication and diffusion of stylites around Syria within 
two centuries of Symeon's death (at least twenty in the region of Qal*at 
Sim'an) suggests some local proclivity to the idea.9? One stylite even 
found a perch in the region of the Hierapolis temple, although it is 
impossible to determine whether his pillar might have been one of Lu- 
cian's phalloi.9' Of even greater significance for the sanctity of the pillar 
in Late Antique Syria is a case (presumably not unique) of the stylite as 
monastic office—an inherited or achieved position—reported by John 
of Ephesus. In his legend of the brothers Abraham and Maro John 
describes how, by their monastery (which was south of the Tigris), 
**there was a high stone column to which men used to come in order to 
stand upon it in that monastery; and after he had broken himself for 
a space of ten years by great labours [Abraham] himself ascended the 
column."' *? From this scene we might deduce not only *'a settled pattern 
in which monasteries have one stylite at a time, and the monastery's 
stylite has certain functions,"' 9 but that there was an imperative that 
someone in fact be perched on that column at all times. This evident at- 
tention to pillar over stylite would necessarily result in the relative 
anonymity of the stylite, and thus (phenomenologically) recall the 
anonymous phallobates, who similarly performed an ongoing service by 
**dwelling"" atop the pAailloi. 

In time stylitism spread throughout Byzantium; one would of course 
consider many factors in accounting for the relative charisma of (for ex- 
ample) a Macedonian stylite, even ecclesiastical or ideological factors. 
But the extraordinary diffusion of stylites around Qal*at Sim*an and 
northern Syria cannot be accounted for with the assumption that Sy- 
meon's innovation was simply an attractive idea, inspiring a host of 
local would-be ascetics. Furthermore, the charisma and publicity en- 
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joyed by the first stylites are dialectical achievements—requiring the 
participation of an audience—and thus we must presume some native 
proclivity towards the holiness and power of a stylite, a proclivity which 
would be merely corroborated by the existence of a popular pillar cult 
in second-century Hierapolis. 

In Syrian pilgrimage art we find striking evidence for a common pillar 
iconography and even a common ideology of pillar representation and 
devotion. Most pilgrim tokens (or eu/ogia) of Syrian stylites emphasized 
the pillar so much that only the head of the saint was visible on top—as 
if the pillar itself constituted his entire torso. In more ''primitive"' 
eulogia and in reliefs and stelae from the region of Qal*at Sim'an, one 
can observe the pillar assuming more and more of the iconographic 
focus; simultaneously the stylite himself gradually changes in pilgrimage 
art from resembling a monumental anthropoid statue set atop a mound, 
to merely two eyes and a mouth appearing from a pillar or tower. Often 
there is only a head on top of a long tower. Such development—from 
a more 7mimetic approach to an historical saint on a pillar (generally Sy- 
meon the Younger), to a more generic design suggesting a more ''ar- 
chetypal"" anthropoid pillar, within a mere two centuries, would appear 
to demonstrate the deep traditions and significance bearing upon the 
image of the pillar. Studies by both Romuald Fernandez and Jean 
Lassus have furthermore pointed out that the iconography of stylites ex- 
tended into an ostensibly independent '*C/ristian pillar" iconography: 
inscribed colonnettes (often with crosses) which decorated lintels, 
doors, and sides of buildings in Late Antique Syria.** 

Those diverse attempts to explain this **iconographic appropriation"! 
of stylite by pillar by positing ideological motivations on the part of the 
artists tend either to be selective in their use of data, or to assume rather 
Obscure theological impulses in the artists. Thus Drijvers, examining the 
few cases where the stylite is given a cruciform arrangement (with hands 
outstretched) atop the pillar, uses this as evidence for an imitatio Christi 
motif running throughout stylite iconography.5? While such cases are 
important iconographical '*midpoints'' between the stylite image and 
the cross-topped pillar motif in church decoration, they are on the 
whole much rarer than the simpler stylite-as-pillar form. As noted 
earlier, Drijvers' tendency to see imitatio Christi ideas behind the very 
conception of stylitism has little support in the data itself, whether 
iconographical or hagiographical. 

Just as Drijvers emphasizes the cross, so Wright views the triangle as 
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the essential symbol in stylite iconography; he then associates the 
triangle motif (attested on a few Syrian stelae) with symbols of the an- 
cient Mesopotamian God Marduk.$55 But once again, this is a selective 
use of evidence: triangles occur only on a few stylite stelae, and most 
often represent the roof over the stylite as an extension of the pillar (sug- 
gesting an obelisk form overall). I need hardly add that to trace direct 
links to particular gods over several millenia has serious problems for 
understanding Syrian stylitism in its own context. 

Fernandez suggests that the orientation in Syrian stylite iconography 
away from anthropomorphic representation must derive from a Semitic 
aversion to realistic human images in art.5' But it would seem more ac- 
curate to describe this orientation—this ''natural" tendency over 
several hundred years—as indicating a preference for the significance of 
the pillar, rather than an aversion to the image of the human. 

The vast majority of stylite images appear on ex votos, eulogia, or 
church decorations that function as invocation or dedication— 
*popular" and pragmatic contexts. This helps to explain the stylite 
images' formal simplicity. The iconography itself must then mediate be- 
tween more general cultural needs and traditions, and that imagined 
event of the stylite saint. If the images thus derive from *''popular"' 
representational tendencies, then the form the images take must testify 
to the symbolic proclivities of rural Syria: once again, the pillar appears 
to be the defining aspect of the concept of the stylite. The insignia that 
crest the pillar images in the later stages of the iconography have a 
relative flexibility—for they merely identify the sanctity of the pillar 
(like those insignia atop semeia), rather than constitute it. In this way 
the history of popular stylite iconography represents a re-appropriation 
of the Christian stylite by the more general indigenous symbolism of the 
holy pillar. And the pillar itself functions as authenticator and con- 
secrator of new forms of piety and devotion in the area (such as Symeon 
the ascetic stylite). It is striking that a stylite eulogion published by René 
Mouterde, where the stylite image has the same kind of abstract pillar 
form, shows on the reverse an odd symbol: a simple pillar or upright 
stick with a cleft top—what could easily be some developed form of 
semeion or baetyl.$ 

The particular concentration of these pillar images and phenomena in 
Syria, the immediate growth and popularity of stylitism in Northern 
Syria,*? and the development and diffusion of a **folk-iconography'' of 
stylite saints in Syria, all suggest that a basic interest in the pillar among 
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the religious cultures of Syria had developed from before Late An- 
tiquity. 


Symeon and Christian Asceticism 


As much as we can ''disengage"' the phalloi from the Hierapolis cult 
sanctuary, in order to view them amidst this wider religious and 
iconographic complex of pillar symbolism, we should also disengage Sy- 
meon's ascent of a pillar from an exalted and pure ''Christian"' 
asceticism. Arthur Vóóbus has pointed out that 


... even the Syrian fondness for extravagant practices and their skill at in- 
venting means of mortification could not hold back the admission that 
Sem*on was unique. He had surpassed everything to create a form of 
ascetic life which made him original and took him out of the class of or- 
dinary athletes. Only in knowing this does it become understandable that 
other Syrian monks who were themselves always ready for imaginable 
forms of austerity, found in the actions of Sem*on reasons for criticism 
and even for blame."? 


Indeed, for neither Theodoret nor the author of the Syriac Life was 
Symeon's pillar a *'natural"' ascetic idea. Theodoret's apology—*'I ask 
fault-finders [mempsimoirous] to curb their tongue and not to let it be 
carried away at random, but to consider how often the Master has con- 
trived such things for the benefit of the more easygoing"' "' —bears 
witness to widespread disapproval and suspicion of Symeon's act; and 
Theodoret follows with a list of Hebrew prophets who obeyed equally 
bizarre commands from God." Theodoret himself believed that Sy- 
meon climbed up to flee the crowds, while the Syriac Life says merely 
that *'after these things he set up a stone, that he might stand upon it, 
that had four bases and was two cubits high.'' ? That is, neither sought 
to divulge Symeon's own motives. Thus each hagiographer also added 
a predictive vision from God to Symeon's early life, to present the pillar 
as God's own inscrutable and authoritative plan for his servant Symeon. 
Moreover, Symeon in his divine appearances to others on land and sea 
was said explicitly to have manifested himself on his column, just as in 
the iconography of the stylites."* It is evident that the hagiographical 
literature on Symeon expressly sought to explain an epichoric style of 
piety to ecclesiarchs and monks who were alien to rural Syrian 
religiosity.?? It is not possible to maintain that already before Theodoret 
concocted the apologetic parallels with Hebrew prophets and exalted 
allusions to Christ, Symeon was understood in this way. 
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The hagiographical literature itself has traditionally been the major 
obstruction to any argument for continuity with the pAallobates, for it 
brought up the question of Symeon's self-consciousness. That is, could 
Symeon have known that he was carrying out a feat which had such a 
*pagan"' prototype? Might he have planned it that way in order to 
facilitate conversion of the rural masses? Or were his intentions so pure, 
so unobstructed after years in monasteries, so distant from the men- 
tality of the second century masses who sent offerings up phalloi, that 
we can only see in his mind the goal of self-abnegation? Are we to 
believe Theodoret's suggestion that Symeon climbed up a pillar to get 
away from people? And if so, how could Symeon have expected solitude 
when he placed the pillar on a mountain top in full view of the major 
Syrian trade routes and of a substantial village below? '$ What could a 
six-foot column (its approximate first height) have done but focus atten- 
tion on him? 

In fact, none of these speculative psychologies should carry any 
weight, for the main reason that the mind and motivations of a fifth 
century Syrian ascetic lie at a most profound distance from those of the 
modern Western historian.?' The inaccessibility of Symeon's mind can 
only be breached by taking into account the general continuity of rural 
Syrian culture through the sixth century, rather than an apologetically- 
presumed rupture with the conversion of Constantine. It is all the more 
absurd that critics of ''pagan origins" have presumed the ''pan- 
Christian" authority to dip into the head of any individual espousing 
Jesus since the first century and suppose his or her ''Christian"' self- 
consciousness. But we have seen that hagiographers of the fifth century 
themselves shied away from giving romantic interpretations to Sy- 
meon's choice of the pillar; and they offered their ad hoc rationales for 
stylitism against no dearth of critics quite suspicious of his motivations. 

Thus we are left, quite appropriately, with an  historical- 
anthropological approach to such phenomena, whereby we analyze the 
social and imaginative construction of phenomena, rather than the in- 
dividualistic motivations which set the phenomena in action. Peter 
Brown's studies on Holy Men center precisely on the social function and 
socially-contextual symbolism of theioi anthropoi;?* and we must use 
these principles of the saint in society—indeed, the saint as a construc- 
tion of society—for all future studies in the area of Late Antique 
ascetics and charismatics. 
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Consequently, as we begin to understand the social construction of 
the Stylite, we must be prepared to sense more traditional religious ideas 
informing the development of the Stylite as symbol, his? apparent 
novelty notwithstanding. Lucian's testimony of a pillar ''cult" in 
second century Hierapolis, when one analyzes it critically, merely 
strengthens the notion that stylitism was a very natural development in 
Late Antique Syria, a religious phenomenon which was, in its own way, 
inevitable. 


Conclusion 


In summary let me restate the question: how can we understand St. 
Symeon as continuity in ascending a pillar in the first quarter of the fifth 
century? And how might we also understand it as a religious novelty? 
To no one did this act appear **pagan"'; on the other hand the magnetic 
attraction of Symeon on his column throughout Syria for centuries 
later—and the immediate spread in that region of stylitism as ascetic 
practice—suggest that Symeon was acting within traditional modes of 
religious expression.*?^ Without the critical use of Lucian's report on 
Hierapolis, we would have little idea of the phenomenology of this 
tradition; and we would be forced to depend on such on-the-spot 
*theological''/apologetic interpretations of Symeon's behavior as 
Theodoret was able to muster. On the other hand, an uncritical use of 
Lucian's text would lead us to view Symeon as a conscious or un- 
conscious extension of the great, Hellenized Hierapolis temple cult, a 
conclusion without a word of support from the period of Symeon. I 
maintain that it is as important to view such a novel and magnetic cult 
as Symeon's from a diachronic perspective—that is, as an expression of 
the traditions of an historical religious culture—as it is to view it from 
a synchronic perspective—that is, in dialectic with contemporaneous 
socio-economic (as Peter Brown) and ideological (Festugiére, Delehaye, 
. et alii) trends and realities. To understand an event in Late Antiquity 
as pure novelty ignores the often dangerous significance of novelty to 
the Greco-Roman and Late Antique worlds; on the other hand, to 
understand a phenomenon purely from the perspective of precedents 
and archetypes tends to impose a rigid determinism on historical 
development and change. 

Certainly there was something quite novel in the symbolism of Sy- 
meon on his pillar: he sat *fbetwixt and between" earth and heaven, 
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while the anonymous intercessors on the Hierapolis pAalloi appear to 
have been aiming as high as possible, to the sky if they could—the ten- 
sion of spatial liminality was not the point. This liminality, I suggest, 
was the ''new'' in the image of Symeon. 

But it is apologetic at best to regard this novelty outside of the 
cultural context which also produced the popular *'cult'' of the pAalloi 
just a few centuries earlier. The connective strands, haphazard as they 
may be, I believe are represented in the iconography of baetyl and 
semeion, reinforced by the form taken by native Syrian stylite 
iconography. But it is the local popularity and magnetism of this first 
Christian stylite—a popularity which went beyond that of both the 
Christian ascetic ffover-achievers" and the charismatic organizer 
saints— which argues for the existence of the deep traditional roots Sy- 
meon had (wittingly or unwittingly) tapped in climbing up onto a col- 
umn. Indeed it was only in the century following Symeon's death when 
Evagrius observed, one night in the unroofed octagon of Qal*at Sim*an, 
*the peasants dancing around the column'' in apparently customary 
fashion; and he further relates their practice of *circumambulating 
[perinostountes] the pillar repeatedly with their beasts of burden." *' 
Here too no reasonable historian of religions could deny the profound 
difference between such a ritual of circumambulation and a ritual of as- 
cent and Aypaithrios intercession (the phallobates). But it would seem 
equally absurd to ignore the intrinsic relationship between, and com- 
mon significance of, the /oci of worship, the central symbols—in this 
case, pillars. In religion, we might say, continuity is by necessity change, 
and the *'novel" is always what is most vividly traditional. I therefore 
suggest a new appraisal of Lucian's De Dea Syria and a new perspective 
on stylite origins—a subject perhaps more aptly cast as *'trajectories in 
Syrian religions." *? 


NOTES 
' 'This paper was originally presented in a seminar on pilgrimage shrines with Elizabeth 
Sears and Patricia Brown of the Department of Art and Archaeology at Princeton Univer- 
sity. I thank Professors Brown and Sears for their comments, and also Glen Bowersock, 
Peter Brown, John Gager, Martha Himmelfarb, and Susan Ashbrook Harvey for reading 
and commenting on drafts of the paper. 

? Les Saints Stylites, Subsidia Hagiographica XIV (Brussels 1923) cxc. 

!* Among the primary and secondary sources on Symeon's hagiography, the following 
should be mentioned: Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Historia Religiosa 26 (ed. & tr. by Pierre 
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Canivet & Alice Leroy-Molinghen, TAhéodoret de Cyr: Histoire des moines de Syrie I, II, 
Sources Chrétiennes CCXXXIV, CCLVII [Paris 1977]; also tr. by R. M. Price, A History 
of the Monks of Syria, Cistercian Studies LXXXVIII [Kalamazoo, MI 1985]); A.-J. 
Festugiére, Antioche Paienne et Chrétienne (Paris 1959); Frederick Lent, The Life of St. 
Simeon Stylites: A Translation of the Syriac Text in Bedjan's Acta Martyrum et Sanc- 
torum IW, Journal of the American Oriental Society 35 (1915) 103-198; Hans Lietzmann, 
Das Leben des Heiligen Symeon Stylites, Texte und Untersuchungen 32/4 (1908); Paul 
Peeters, S. Syméon Stylite et Ses Premiers Biographes, Analecta Bollandiana 61 (1943) 29- 
7]. On the style and orientations of the various hagiographies see Susan Ashbrook 
Harvey, The Sense of a Stylite: Perspectives on Simeon the Elder, Vigiliae Christianae 42 
(1988) 376-394, and Evelyne Patlagean, Ancient Byzantine hagiography and social 
history, tr. by Jane Hodgkin, Saints and Their Cults, ed. by Stephen Wilson (Cambridge 
1983) 101-121. Robert Doran's forthcoming Cistercian Studies edition of the lives of Sy- 
meon will contain critical translations of all the major sources. 

* For the uniqueness of the Syrians' radical asceticism and mortification, see Arthur 
Vóobus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient II, Early Monasticism in 
Mesopotamia and Syria, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium CXCVII, Sub- 
sidia XVII (Louvain 1960) 292-315. 

*  Foran interpretation of the symbolism of this form of asceticism see Canivet & Leroy- 
Molinghen, TAhéodoret de Cyr II, 179 n. 3. 

$ See Peter Brown, The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity, and 
Town, Village, and Holy Man: The Case of Syria, in idem, Society and the Holy in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley 1982) 103-152, 153-165. 

'^ 'TTheodoret, Hist. Rel. 26, 10-12. 

* References in the Syriac life to the salvation brought to Antioch through Symeon's cor- 
pse (which, it should be noted, was confiscated from the pilgrimage town), suggest that 
this hagiography had the added purpose of defending Antioch's claim to the body; see 
Lent, Life of St. Simeon Stylites, 195ff. 

* Harold W. Attridge and Robert A. Oden, The Syrian Goddess (De Dea Syria) At- 
tributed to Lucian, SBL Texts and Translations IX (Missoula 1976) 38-41; cf. Mario 
Meunier, La Déesse Syrienne: Traduction Nouvelle (Paris 1980) 89-93; A. M. Harmon, 
tr., Lucian IV, The Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge & London 1953) 378-383; Herbert 
A. Strong, The Syrian Goddess (London 1913) 66-69. 

'" De Dea Syria 28-29. 

' De Dea Syria 16 Tr. by Attridge and Oden, ibid. 25. 

7 The Greek interest in phallic cults is exemplified in Herodotus, Hist. 2, 47-49; the 
cultic use of phallic **puppets'' (neurospasta) is even alluded to in ibid., 48. 

! On these functions as essential to the Christian holy man's charisma see Peter Brown, 
Rise and Function of the Holy Man. 

'* Revue de l'Histoire des Religions 65 (1912) 171-177. 

'* Lent, Life of St. Simeon Stylites, 104. 

'* Hippolyte Delehaye, Les saints stylites, clxxvii. 

7  FHbid. clxxx, clxxxi. 

'* Wiright, Simeon's Ancestors (or The Skeleton on the Column), Australian Journal of 
Biblical Archaeology 1/1 (1968) 41-49, and The Heritage of the Stylites, Australian 
Journal of Biblical Archaeology 1/3 (1970) 82-107. 
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'*? Fernandez, Le culte et l'iconographie des stylites, Les Stylites Syriens, Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum XVI (Milan 1975) 214-215. 

? Han ]J. W.Drijvers, Spátantike Parallelen zur altchristlichen Heiligenverehrung unter 
besonderer Berücksichtigung des syrischen Stylitenkultus, Góttinger Orientforschungen, 
Reihe: Syriaca, 17 (1978) 112. 

? See Susan Ashbrook Harvey, The Sense of a Stylite, 388, 393n.74, who notes that 
crucifixion symbolism is absent from the literature on stylitism until the mid-seventh cen- 
tury Life of St. Symeon the Younger. 

? Robert Doran, Simeon Stylites: The Biographies (Kalamazoo, MI, forthcoming) ms. 
25-28. 

7^ A. J. Festugiére, Antioche Paienne et Chrétienne (Paris 1959) 310n.1. Festugiére in- 
stead prefers to follow Theodoret's own romantic understanding of Symeon: that he 
**aspired to fly towards heaven and separate from this earthly sojourn'' (Hist. Rel. 26, 
12). But while he can be trusted to a certain degree as a witness to some of Symeon's 
deeds, Theodoret wields no authority on Symeon's motivations. Hagiography was an art, 
not a science, in Late Antiquity. 

^ Myunderstanding of a **cultic"' rite requires some sort of traditionally and archaically 
set-off space, as in the case of a temple complex. I am therefore making a distinction be- 
tween the local sacred places of rural Syria, with little or no defining structures and no 
permanent priesthood, and those large, Hellenized complexes such as Heliopolis/Baalbek 
and Hierapolis/Mabbu. In these latter sites one might almost speak of a **paganism,'' as 
the priestly class often created literary mythographies and even theologies as propaganda 
in the wider Greco-Roman world. On the Hellenistic development of the Heliopolitan 
cult, see Philip K. Hitti, History of Syria (London ?1957) 310ff. 

23 QCf. Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs at Edessa (Leiden 1980) 121: *'it is often difficult to 
decide if the cult of Atargatis at a certain place is actually a branch of the sanctuary of 
Hierapolis or a local cult adapted to the practice and customs at Mabbug [Hierapolis]. 
Religious forms are not fixed in this area, but always change and develop, borrowing 
motifs from each other. The wide range of variants in the cult of the Dea Syria most ap- 
propriatedly demonstrates such a process of religious assimilation and articulation."' 

?5 'Theodoret, Historia Religiosa 26, 13 (Canivet & Leroy-Molinghen, II, 191; Price, 
166f.). 

? ^ "lheodoret, ist. Rel. 6, 4 (Canivet & Leroy-Molinghen, II, 350, 353; Price, 64). 

"7 Walter E. Kaegi, The fifth-century twilight of Byzantine paganism, Classica et 
Mediaevalia 27 (1966) 258. 

?^ T[bid. 274 (& passim); W. H. C. Frend, The Winning of the Countryside, Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 18 (1967) 1-14. See also Frank R. Trombley, Paganism in the Greek 
World at the End of Antiquity: the Case of Rural Anatolia and Greece, Harvard 
Theological Review 78 (1985) 327-352, and the brilliant methodological observations on 
regional Christianization by Raymond Van Dam, From Paganism to Christianity in Late 
Antique Gaza, Viator 16 (1985) 1-6. 

? John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, tr. by E. W. Brooks, Patrologia Orien- 
talis 17/1 (Paris 1923) 233. 

?  [bid, 241-246. 

À? [bid. 236. 

?  W. Liebeschuetz, Problems Arising from the Conversion of Syria, The Church in 
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Town and Countryside, ed. by Derek Baker, Studies in Church History XVI (Oxford 
1979) 17-24; Drijvers, The Persistence of Pagan Cults and Practices in Christian Syria, 
East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the Formative Period (Dumbarton Oaks Sym- 
posium, 1980), ed. by Nina Garsoian, Thomas Matthews, & Robert Thompson 
(Washington, D.C. 1982) 35-43. Cf. cautions in considering popular and rural religion, 
Peter Brown, Holy Man, 105-108. 

" Joshua the Stylite, Chronicle 30, 31 (tr. by W. Wright, The Chronicle of Joshua the 
Stylite [Cambridge 1882] 20, 22). 

H Macrobius, Saturnalia 1, 17, 66 (refers to a cult and statue of A pollo in Hierapolis); 
Jacob of Saroug, On the Fall of the Idols 44 (a reference to Atargatis?), 59-62 (see Martin, 
Discourse de Jacques de Saroug sur la chute des idoles, Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlándischen Gesellschaft 29 [1875] 132n.2, using the commentary by Assemani); 
G. R. H. Wright, Heritage of the Stylites, 94, 105nn.60-61. Wright's reading of these 
references and his use of them to justify a connection between Symeon and Atargatis 
devotion I find less than convincing—hagiographers would have been quick to identify 
and redefine any such **pagan"' connections. 

'  Harran, a town south-east of Edessa, appears to have maintained its native religions 
well into the Islamic period. No bishop was installed there until the middle of the fourth 
century, and during Julian's trip around the Near East the town welcomed him warmly. 
See J. B. Segal, Pagan Syriac Monuments in the Vilayet of Urfa, Anatolian Studies 3 
(1953) 108-109. 

" The legend of Symeon the Mountaineer (see above) describes a people with *'no 
religion"' as far as John of Ephesus could imagine. This would mean that they fit neither 
in a proper category of **paganism''—i.e., with names of gods and a full theogony—nor 
of Christianity or Judaism. Evidently rural Syrian religion is not to be described in these 
anachronistic and romantic categories. 

*" / See Vóóbus, History of Asceticism II, 217 on the hagiography of stylites (particularly 
Symeon) as apology against a considerable amount of contemporaneous opposition to the 
strange practice. 

" — A baetyl "sanctuary," with accompanying inscriptions, was discovered at Sumatar 
(about 100 kms south-east of Edessa). The inscriptions indicate both political and sacred 
functions in erecting Paetyls; e.g.: *'(And may he give the stool [or base]) to him whoni 
he rears. (Then) he will get his recompense from [the god] Mar-lahé. But if he withholds 
the stool and the b5aety! will be ruined, may he the god know (it)" (tr. by Drijvers, Cu/ts 
and Beliefs, 126); cf. Segal, Pagan Syriac Monuments; Drijvers, O/d-Syriac (Edessean) In- 
scriptions (Leiden 1972) 16-18. 

^  Toufic Fahd, Le panthéon de l'Arabie central à la veille de l'Hégire (Paris 1968) 24-35. 
* Á]tis presumed that this monolith was similar to that in the Syrian temple of Emesa, 
where Herodian attests that *'there was no actual man-made statue of the god, the sort 
Greeks and Romans put up; but there was an enormous stone, rounded at the base and 
coming to a point at the top, conical in shape and black. This stone is worshipped as if 
it were sent from heaven..." (Herodian 5, 3, 5; tr. C. R. Whittaker, Herodian II, The 
Loeb Classical Library [Cambridge & London 1970] 18ff.); on Elagabalus' removal of it, 
see Herodian 5, 5, 6 and discussions in Glen W. Bowersock, Herodian and Elagabalus, 
Yale Classical Studies 24 (1975) 234; and Hitti, History of Syria, 312, 344, 384f. 

" De Dea Syria 33, tr. by Attridge & Oden, 77e Syrian Goddess, 45. Drijvers, Cults and 
Beliefs, 80-83. 


, 
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* E.g., Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs, pl. XXII. 

* Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs, 82; cf. also 80-101; André Caquot, Note sur le semeion, 
Syria 32 (1955) 59-69. Wright has also linked the semeion iconography to pillar traditions 
and ultimately to Symeon (Heritage of the Stylites, 92-96), but with more intrinsic associa- 
tion to specific Near Eastern divinities and **fertility cults."' 

^5 Segal, Pagan Syriac Monuments, 102; Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs, 125n.12; idem, In- 
scriptions, 103. 

^^ Lucian, De Dea Syria 33. 

" Cf. Holly Pittman and Joan Aruz, Ancient Art in Miniature: Near Eastern Seals from 
the Collection of Martin and Sarah Cherkasky (New York 1987), cat. 464 (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 1985.192.15); compare £61 (MMA 1986.311.50), 77 (MMA 1984.383-20). 
Palmyrean stele: Drijvers, The Religion of Palmyra, Iconography of Religions XV/15 
(Leiden 1976), pl. LXXIV/1. 

*  ODrijvers, Religion of Palmyra, 22. 

**^ See Segal, Pagan Syriac Monuments, 22. 

* Dura: Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs, 107ff.; Sumatar: ibid. 130; cf. Segal, Pagan Syriac 
Monuments, 102f. 

* Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs, 109; on the symbolic function of the sermeion vis-à-vis 
Atargatis and Hadad, see ibid. 95. On the widespread lore of the dove icon in Syria and 
Palestine see Jarl Fossum, Samaritan Demiurgical Traditions and the Alleged Dove Cult 
of the Samaritans, Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions (Fest. G. Quispel) ed. 
R. van den Broek & M. J. Vermaseren (Leiden 1981) 144-50. 

3! See above, n.26, and Theodoret, Hist. Rel. 28, 1: the hermit Thalelaeus *'repaired to 
a hill on which there was a precinct dedicated to demons and honored with many sacrifices 
by the impious of old"' (tr. Price, 180). 

* Jacob of Saroug, On the Fall of the Idols 100, 111, 135 (Martin, 133f. [emphasis 
mine] ). 

? Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs, 137-139. 

5* '"Theodoret, Hist. Rel. 26, 13 (above, n. 26), 16, 18, 21. The north and west apses of 
Qal*at Sim&an were big enough for large crowds, yet not designed for holy liturgy (which 
went on in the east apse). From this fact we might presume that large groups of non- 
initiates (1.e., not allowed to attend the liturgy) came on pilgrimage to the church, and 
these would undoubtedly have been (after Theodoret's testimony) cultural groups—tribes. 
See Georges Tchalenko, Villages Antiques de la Syrie du Nord | (Paris 1953) 237ff.; Jean 
Lassus, Sanctuaires Chrétiennes de Syrie (Paris 1947) 129, 132. On Symeon's special 
significance to Arabs, see Vóóbus, History of Asceticism I1, 222. 

55 Many medieval Byzantine stylites actually chose these imperial columns to stand on, 
both replacing and continuing the old '*pagan'' symbolism; see Delehaye, Les saints 
stylites, cxxxiii, cxlix, Ignace Pefia, Martyrs du Temps de Paix, 33f. 

*6 Similarly, it is not surprising to find analogous forms of *'pillar religion"! in other 
parts of Arabia, as the peoples there travelled widely. Thus in South Arabia there still ex- 
ists the following ancient practice, reported by Werner Daum, A Pre-Islamic Rite in South 
Arabia, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1987), 5-14: 


The central ceremony consists in the erection of two wooden poles, one longer and 
one somewhat shorter ... The preparation of the poles starts in the evening after 
sunset. The poles are first washed with water, and then henna is applied... The two 
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poles are decorated with a bundle of cloth... When the two poles are erected, boys 
climb up them, usually suspended from a rope fixed on top of the pole. They then 
slither down, go up again, and so on. I did not expect an answer when I asked what 
the significance of this *play' might be, but I was told it was meant to ensure abun- 
dance of children. If the children played zealously, many boys would be born in the 
following year (7). 


A phallic/fertility interpretation is both obvious and limited; so also is the local inter- 
pretation, legends of the saint after which one of the poles is named (the other is simply 
called **female"). The ceremony seems more aptly associated with a series of Arabic 
**height"' rituals, including the Western Syrian stylites, their historical predecessors, and 
the *'rope tricks" performed in Arabic markets. See Mircea Eliade, Ropes and Puppets, 
in idem, The Two and the One, tr. by J. M. Cohen (Chicago 1965) 160-188. 

'" For a very cogent analysis of the pillar as axis mundi—that is, as vertical mediator of 
worlds and sustainer of cosmic stability—see Mircea Eliade, TAhe Sacred and the Profane 
(New York 1959) 32-58; idem, Patterns in Comparative Religion (New York 1958) 99-108, 
379-385. 

** For this reason I find it irrelevant to compare these Northern Syrian phenomena with 
the **giant Jupiter" columns of Caesar's Gaul. For a full discussion see Émile Thevenot, 
Divinités et Sanctuaires de la Gaule (Paris 1968) 28-40, and Werner Müller, Die 
Jupitergigantensàulen und ihre Verwandten (Meisenheim am Glan 1975). Naturally, this 
subject could be extended to Celtic menhirs and Indian /inga (cf. also John Irwin, The 
ancient pillar-cult at Prayaga [Allahabad]: its pre-Asokan origins, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society [1983] 253-280). 

*? Daniel: Life of Daniel the Stylite 8, 21, 23-24 (in: Elizabeth Dawes & Norman Baynes, 
Three Byzantine Saints [Crestwood, NY 1977]). While the Vita of Symeon the Younger 
strikingly lacks any reference to Symeon the Elder, there is general agreement that the 
church and cult built around his pillar on Mt. Admirable were based completely on Qal'at 
Sim'an; see for example Paul van den Ven, La Vie ancienne de S. Syméon Stylite le Jeune 
I (Brussels 1962) 171-178. 

$9 See Pascal Castellana, Les stylites autour de Qal'at Sim'an, Les Stylites Syriens, 
87-159. 

* ]John Moschos tells of a *'heretical"' (1.e., monophysite) stylite living *'in a certain part 
of Hierapolis," (Pratum Spirituale 36 [PG 87, 2883-6]). The fact that he was 
Monophysite might suggest a more rural and local continuity with Symeon— who was also 
supposed to have been Monophysite—than with some sort of ''Stylite institution"' 
mediated through the ecclesiarchy. 

"* Lives of the Eastern Saints, tr. by Brooks, 56f. 

*$* Susan Ashbrook Harvey, personal communication, 10/5/87. 

*5* Lassus, Sanctuaires Chrétiennes de Syrie, 278-9, 286, pl. XLVI, XLVII; Fernandez, 
Le culte et l'iconographie des stylites, 174-203, plus Plates. For a close analysis of the 
iconography of the stylite eulogia, see Gary Vikan, Byzantine Pilgrimage Art 
(Washington, DC 1982) 27-40, who reconstructs their ''magical' or invocational 
meaning. 

$5 Drijvers, Spátantike Parallelen, 101-106. 

** Wright, Heritage of the Stylites, 83-90. 

9? Fernandez, ibid. 202f. 
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$$ René Mouterde, Nouvelles images de stylites, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 13 
(1947) 248 & figs. 2-3. 

$? See Castellana, Les stylites. 

^? "Vóóbus, History of Asceticism II, 216f. 

" Hist. Rel. 26, 12 (tr. by Price, 165). 

? Hist. Rel. 26, 12; cf. Canivet & Leroy-Molinghen, Théodoret de Cyr II, 185n.3: 
*Theodoret's explanations and OT references undoubtedly also constitute an apology for 
Symeon, destined across the skeptics to the detractors of his asceticism."' In an analogous 
episode of ecclesiastical disapproval of stylitism, Gregory of Tours reports a conflict oc- 
curring in sixth century rural Gaul between a certain Vulfolaic, a holy man and St. Martin 
aficionado, and the bishops of the region (History of the Franks 8, 15), Vulfolaic had 
erected a pillar next to a statue of the village's god (called Diana in Gregory of Tour's 
reportage), and stood upon it through at least one winter. Accordingly, crowds flocked 
to him, and he succeeded in exhorting them to tear down the **Diana."" But in doing so 
the townspeople may have exchanged a piety centered upon the statue for a parallel form 
of practical religion centered on the new *'statue"' nearby. Accordingly, the bishops, hap- 
pening by, upbraided Vulfolaic for daring to imitate the great Symeon Stylites, and 
ultimately had his pillar destroyed. It is probable that these bishops, like the objects of 
Theodoret's apologia, perceived in Vulfolaic's stylitism an insufficient rupture with 
epichoric styles of piety. On pillar traditions in classical Gaul see above, n.58. 

7? "THheodoret, Hist. Rel. 26,12; Syriac Life, tr. by Lent, Life of St. Simeon Stylites, 132f. 
^ Symeon's ''attachment"' to his pillar in iconography (see above) and epiphany con- 
tinues even outside his own hagiographies. Even Daniel the Stylite (C5) sees **a huge pillar 
of cloud standing opposite him and the holy and blessed Simeon standing above the head 
of the column and two men of goodly appearance, clad in white, standing near him in 
the heights"! (Life of Daniel the Stylite 21 [tr. by Dawes & Baynes, Three Byzantine Saints 
18). It is improbable that this pillar of cloud is merely a reflex of heavenly heights, since 
no apocalyptic visions ever expressed vertical distance in this way; furthermore, the rest 
of the chapter makes a distinction between the cloud-pillar's inaccessible height and 
heaven itself. 

Nevertheless, instances of heavenly pillars do occur in Late Antique literature of the 
Near East. The seventh Sibylline Oracle describes how God **will hang an axis through 
the middle of the sky, and set up a great terror for men to behold on high, an immense 
pillar [kiona] with great fire, from which drops will destroy the evil races of men who have 
done harm" (25-27; tr. John Collins, Old Testament Pseudepigrapha l1 [Garden City, NY 
1983] 410). In Cyril of Scythopolis' Life of St. Sabas (sixth century) it is said that Sabas 
found the cave **where to this day his venerable body is lying... [when he saw] a fiery col- 
umn standing on the earth, its top reaching to heaven"' (18 [E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von 
Skythopolis, Texte und Untersuchungen 4/2 (Leipzig 1939) 101]). And a Manichaean 
tradition of an eschatological **Column of Glory"' (Cologne Mani Codex 34, 6) circulated 
from the third century C.E.; see Gedaliahu Stroumsa, Aspects de l'eschatologie 
manichéenne, RER 198 (1981) 176f., 177n.56; and Rabbinic parallels in L. Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews V (Philadelphia, 1968) 91n.49. 

"^ ^ [nan analysis of Theodoret's motivations in portraying the rise of asceticism and the 
decline of **paganism,"' Pierre Canivet described an ideology of replacement: **The hour 
was come, in effect when the temples of the pagans were disused or destroyed to cede place 
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to the Christian cult; or, conversely, next to the forbidden sanctuary or the silenced oracle 
were erected martyrs! tombs.... Theodoret had the merit to attempt justification of this 
wansfer or substitution by founding it on a theory to which several intellectuals could 
subscribe... [that is,] in order that his reader might pass from paganism to a Christianity 
where, without excluding oneself from one's regional identity, he should find a superior 
religion" (Histoire d'une entreprise apologétique au V siécle [Paris 1957] 108; emphasis 
mine). Thus in the case of Symeon Stylites, one of the Christian cults exhibiting most con- 
tinuity with local tradition, Theodoret had to show both the intrinsic value in this con- 
tinuity and the purity in its underlying motivations." 

' A Hist. Rel. 26, 12. The situation is nicely put by Brown, Holy Man, 112: *The hermit 
deliberately placed himself on the mountain tops, as a usurper of the power of the 
ba*alim. From such tops, he could look down on prosperous villages and on the farmers 
working on the slopes. He belonged to a world that was not so much antithetical to village 
life as marginal."' 

"7 Cf. Steven Fraade on the analysis of early Jewish asceticism: ''scholars frequently 
argue that the extent to which a particular religious practice (or complex of practices) is 
considered ascetic is determined by the purpose that motivates that practice. Unfor- 
tunately, motivations for particular religious practices are frequently difficult to discern. 
They are most often left unarticulated, and when articulated are either ambiguous, 
manifold, fluid, or inconsistent within a particular religious system. The criterion of 
motivation of purpose provides a window through which ... subjective predispositions ... 
are bound to enter'' (Ascetical Aspects of Ancient Judaism, Jewish Spirituality: From the 
Bible through the Middle Ages, ed. by Arthur Green [New York 1986] 254). 

"^ Brown, 77e Making of Late Antiquity (Cambridge 1978) passim; Town, Village, and 
Holy Man (loc. cit.); and Holy Man (loc. cit.). 

^? "The evidence for female stylites is sparse, but referred to in Vóóbus, History of 
Asceticism II, 273 and in Delehaye, Les femmes stylites, Analecta Bollandiana 27 (1908) 
391-392. 

*'* The general morphology of Syrian asceticism, as described by Vóóbus, suggests that 
much of it grew out of traditional modes of behavior and expression. The self-destructive 
and even masochistic practices of ascetics while in ecstatic trances— Vóóbus even finds 
some evidence for self-castration (ibid. 257f.) and suicide (ibid. 28-33)—certainly recall 
the extravagant (and long abhorred by such western observers as Lucian—cf. idem, De 
Dea Syria 20, 51) mortifications of Atargatis and Cybele priests just a few centuries earlier 
in the same region. Thus Vóóbus observes the **Monasticism among the Syrians is not 
only autochthonous in its origin, but also is, spiritually, a definitely independent 
phenomenon, framed according to its own spiritual genius.... Moortification, in- 
dividualism, and the tendency towards mystical experiences marks its profile" (ibid. 315). 
'" Ecclesiastical History 1, 14 (J. Bidez & L. Parmentier, 77e Ecclesiastical History of 
Evagrius [London 1898] 24). 

*? After Helmut Koester and James Robinson, Z7rajectories in Early Christianity 
(Philadelphia 1971). 
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The Letters of St. Cyprian of Carthage, translated and annotated by 
G.W. Clarke. Vol. II (Letters 28-54), III (55-66), IV (67-82). Ancient 
Christian Writers 44, 46, 47. New York, Newman Press, 1984, 1986, 
1989. 313, 345, 345 pages. 


In the first chapter of his Divinae Institutiones, book 5 Lactantius 
argues that the Christian truth still lacks an adequate defence by writers 
with literary accomplishments. Indeed Cyprian belonged to such a class, 
being ingenio facili, copioso, suaui, but then his writings are primarily 
esoteric, ad id praeparata ut a solis fidelibus audiantur. The essential 
correctness of Lactantius! verdict is amply illustrated in the collection 
of Cyprian's letters. In the bishop's own letters—the corpus also con- 
tains a number of missives from his correspondents— the tricks of con- 
ventional rhetoric and style are by no means shunned. The contents, 
however, can hardly have been understood by non-Christians. The 
niceties of orthodox theology, the earnest piety of the faithful believers 
in the face of death and the intricacies of ecclesiastical dispute would 
have been inaccessible to them. 

The Cyprianic corpus contains pieces dating from early 250 to mid- 
September 258, which directly reflect the dramatic events of that hectic 
decade, being testimony to persistent persecution and the severe ec- 
clesiastical controversies resulting from this. Nowadays even practising 
Christians need much expert explanation in order to understand these 
precious documents. Fortunately all who are interested can now benefit 
from the excellent guidance provided by Prof. Clarke in his four 
volumes. The first of these was reviewed in vol. 40, 408-10 of this 
journal and the other three have brought the fulfilment of the promises 
implied, the author even going from strength to strength. 

C.'s translation is reliable and proves that a translator in **keeping as 
close as I can manage to the Latin'' (vol. 3.30) can still produce a 
readable text. The readers of this journal will, however, attach most 
value to the introductory sections and the notes. The last mentioned 
bear upon the Zatin text and thus contain explanations of textual and 
linguistic problems. C. further adduces material from many other 
branches of learning, history, archeology, prosopography, church 
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history etc., in order to elucidate what Cyprian and his correspondents 
are dealing with. Due attention is paid to Cyprian's tactical use of 
rhetorical technique. In ep. 28 he proves his skill in the art of innuendo 
(vol. 2.99 sqq.), but he can also write a *'flamboyant paragraph"' 
(2.175) and occasionally does not refrain from a ''somewhat oppor- 
tunistic exploitation of his biblical text'* (2.300). On the other hand 
there is his '*'fatal facility in polemic"' (4.221) and at a times a *'shrill 
tone of personal agitation'' (4.173). Such findings, however, do not 
detract anything from the resolute leadership and the genuine piety of 
this grand seigneur. C. is convinced '*'that Cyprian was a man with an 
intense, personal belief in the life of the Spirit" (4.311). 

Concerning the details of the heated internal quarrels in the Church, 
both in Africa and oecumenically, C. does his utmost to draw the clear 
lines along which the reader is able to understand the development of 
some notorious affairs. Of course he follows in the tracks of his 
predecessors, referring generously to many papers, monographs and 
handbooks, but he also introduces the results of his own inquiries. Some 
long-standing favourites are taken leave of. C. will have nothing to do 
with any general persecution under the emperor Trebonianus Gallus 
(3.4-17), interpreting the edict which demanded sacrifices from the Car- 
thaginian populace (ep. 59.6.1) as local only. Another victim of C.'s 
scrutiny is Felicissimus' well-known rival church in monte (ep. 41.2.1), 
**sur la colline" (viz. Byrsa). By a simple change of one letter (in morte) 
the whole passage is made liable to a completely different interpreta- 
tion, which is quite plausible (2.206-7). Some interesting lexical details 
which deserve attention are Christian a/fare against pagan ara (ep. 
59.18.1 and especially ep. 65.1.2): cf. 3.319 and also Mohrmann, Etudes 
II 20, Cyprian's curious use of (inguere for heretical baptism 
(4.204,208,231) and the unique case of furificatus (ep. 55.2.1, cf. 3.167). 
Only in a few passages the information provided is not wholly satisfac- 
tory, e.g. concerning christianus (3.231) and sobria ebrietas (3.295). 

Prof. Clarke reports that **Cyprian has occupied a decade and a half 
of my research life'' (4.17). The present reviewer can think of no better 
way to express his admiration for the rich fruits of this labour than by 
borrowing a term used by G. Schóllgen in his review of vol. I (ThRev 
82,34-6): these volumes have **Handbuchcharakter"'. 
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F. De Capitani, 7/ 'De Libero Arbitrio' di S. Agostino. Studio in- 
troduttivo, testo, traduzione e commento. Milan, Vita e Pensiero, 1987. 
543 pages. 


Cum adhuc Romae demoraremur, uoluimus disputando quaerere 
unde sit malum: thus the opening sentence of the section devoted to De 
libero arbitrio in Augustine's Retractationes. It clarifies at once what 
the discussion of man's free will is primarily about, viz. the solution of 
a problem which according to the Confessions was continuously preying 
on Augustine's mind during the decisive period at Milan. There is, how- 
ever, a marked difference in tone. That which at Milan had been an 
agonizing experience (conf. 7.7.11: quae illa tormenta parturientis 
cordis mei!) became an object of intellectual inquiry in the serene genre 
of the dialogue, started in 388 in Rome and finished at Hippo Regius 
between 391 and 395. The fundamental answer is the same in both cases: 
.. liberum uoluntatis arbitrium causam esse, ut male faceremus... 
(conf. 7.3.5; cf. e.g. lib.arb. 1.35) and there is not the slightest doubt 
about the identity of the opponents who are the target of the explicit or 
implicit polemic: Manichaei enim sunt (retr. 1.9.2). 

The last mentioned point is strongly stressed in the vast 'Studio in- 
troduttivo' (17-233) of the book under review, especially in the section 
entitled *Destinazione antimanichea' (48-62). Another dominant aspect 
of the dialogue is its rational character or perhaps rather the sustained 
effort to grasp with the intellect what before had become the object of 
faith: nos id quod credimus nosse et intellegere cupimus (2.5). De 
Capitani deals competently with this typically augustinian preoccupa- 
tion in two successive sections of his introduction (63-90). He also writes 
well on the 'fonti dell inspirazione agostiana' (192-209), dealing i.a. 
with Cicero, Stoicism and Neoplatonism and repeatedly warning against 
any conclusion *'che il pensiero agostiniano sia il resultato di un eclet- 
tismo"* (201). That is a fair assessment, which completely tallies with G. 
Madec's verdict in the introduction of his bilingual edition: **...tous ces 
emprunts sont pris et repris dans le mouvement méme de la réflexion 
qu'Augustin méne pour transformer ce qui'il croit en savoir'' (BA 6, 
178). 

The main part of the book (236-471) is made up by the Latin text and 
its translation. As to the latter, DC, who apparently kept a prudent eye 
on Madec's French rendering, has provided a reliable Italian version. 
The text, however, is less satisfactory. There seems to rest an ill fate on 
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the editorial efforts with /ib.arb. W.M. Green's edition in the Viennese 
corpus (CSEL 54, Vienna 1956), though basically good, contains a 
number of errors and this situation deteriorated further when it was in- 
corporated in CCSL XXIX (Turnhout 1970): consult for this P.G. 
Walsh in JTAS 23 (1972) 254-5. DC now presents a text which *'é il 
risultato del confronto fra il testo del Corpus e l'edizione dei Benedettini 
di san Mauro" (219), the critical apparatus recording the errors in the 
CSEL and CCSL editions. This record at times is somewhat pedantic 
(what is the use of a note in this vein at the foot of p. 330: quod] guod 
CC mendose?) and not fully reliable (on p. 276 Quin] Quid G mendose 
G should be CC, the CSEL edition having the correct text). Worse, 
however, is the fact that DC's text itself is faulty in too many cases. 
Some of these present no special problems: every reader will be able to 
correct pluchra (2.35), prudendia (2.52) or praterierunt (3.11), but in 
other passages, especially in complicated sentences, this can be quite ex- 
asperating for the serious student. The note below contains a small list 
Of corrections. 

The book is completed by explanatory notes on the text (473-508) and 
a series of handy indices (509-543). It is a fine piece of work, which is 
slightly blemished by the unnecessary errors in the Latin text. 
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' ]1.2quid audeat should be quis audeat; 2.33 not illius, but ullius; 2.35 ipsius luci should 
be ipsius lucis; 3.27 usa earum bono should be usu earum bono; 3.28 not corruptibilius, 
but corruptibilibus; 3.29 not ex maxime, but et maxime; 3.29 misericordia medicina 
should be misericordiae medicina; 3.30 not Si enim, but Sic enim; 3.46 tribuatur should 
be tribuantur; 3.53 quaere should be quaerere; 3.65 firmis should be firmius; 3.73 not 
quidam medium, but quiddam medium; 3.74 not aliquo uisum, but aliquod uisum. 
Misplacement of comma's can also cause problems. There should be no comma in 1.32 
partim, necessaria, 3.5 tradunt, se feriendos, 3.27 ornare, etiam; on the other hand, in 
2.30 neminem longe a comma is needed behind neminem, whereas in 3.35 peccatura, sit 
etiam the comma should be behind sit. 
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James M. Robinson (General Editor), Zhe Nag Hammadi Library in 
English, translated and introduced by Members of the Coptic Gnostic 
Library Project of the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, Clare- 
mont, California. Third, completely revised edition with an Afterword 
by Richard Smith, Managing Editor. Leiden-New York-Kobenhavn- 
Kóln, E. J. Brill, 1988. 549 p. 49,— guilders. 


Since its first appearance in 1977, The Nag Hammadi Library in 
English, the only complete English translation of the Nag Hammadi 
writings in one volume, has rendered invaluable services to everyone 
who is interested in Gnosticism, scholars and non-specialized readers 
alike. A slighly expanded second (paperback) edition appeared in 1981 
(Harper & Row) and 1984 (E. J. Brill). 

The third edition is what it claims to be: a completely revised edition, 
reflecting the progress made in the field of Nag Hammadi Studies and 
of Gnosticism in general during the last decade. The introductions to the 
individual tractates have been rewritten and the translations thoroughly 
revised. In many cases the translations have been brought into confor- 
mity with those of the critical text editions which since 1977 appeared 
in The Coptic Gnostic Library, published in the series Nag Hammadi 
Studies (Brill, Leiden). In the case of the earlier volumes of the text edi- 
tion occasional improvements on the translations given there have been 
made. 

As every student of Coptic knows, many of these texts are very dif- 
ficult to translate, both because of their contents! obscurity and their 
linguistic peculiarities. With some of them we are only at the beginning 
of an adequate translation and interpretation. Therefore, it is somewhat 
surprising to read at the front flap of the jacket of this book that we 
have here ''the definitive new translation of the Gnostic scriptures'"' 
(italics mine). Serious scholars and publishers should not advertize their 
work in that way; the remark is probably meant to attract the non- 
specialist, but it is too pretentious. The intention to make the book at- 
tractive to readers interested in modern forms of Gnosis seems also 
responsible for the addition of an interesting Afterword, *^The Modern 
Relevance of Gnosticism"', by the *managing editor' Richard Smith. It 
deals with the gnostic trend in Western culture from Voltaire and Blake 
through Melville and Yeats to Jack Kerouac and science fiction writer 
Philip K. Dick (pp. 532-549). Unfortunately, the editors have decided 
to counterbalance this addition by leaving out the useful *'Index of 
Proper Names"' which concluded the first edition (pp. 478-493). 
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The general introduction by James M. Robinson underwent only a 
few substantial changes. Apparently, Robinson is not very impressed by 
recent arguments against the view that the library was produced in a 
Pachomian monastery. On p. 17 he writes: */The relation of the Nag 
Hammadi codices to the Pachomian movement remains a tantalizing 
possibility, more concrete than any other that has been suggested, and 
yet far from assured." The comment on the note at the end of Codex 
VII (**This book belongs to the fatherhood""): **The term fatherhood 
may refer to the leadership of a monastery'' (p. 18 of the first edition) 
has now been left out. But as a whole Robinson does not seem to see 
any better location for the production of the codices than (one of) the 
Pachomian monasteries at Pabau and Chenoboskia, which are only 8.7 
and 5.3 km respectively from the place where the library was buried (see 
now also Clemens Scholten, Die Nag-Hammadi-Texte als Buchbesitz 
der Pachomianier, Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 31, 1988, 144- 
172). Robinson also draws attention (p. 21) to the Dishna papers, 
generally known as the Bodmer papyri, which were found buried at the 
foot of the Jabal Abü Manà&:, 5 km northeast of the headquarters of the 
Pachomian order at Pabau and 12 km east of the site of the discovery 
of the Nag Hammadi codices. The Dishna papers and the Nag Ham- 
madi Library had both been buried in a jar, apparently with the inten- 
tion to preserve them, for which Robinson aptly refers to Jer. 32, 14 (cf. 
Jer. 36, 23 for the destruction of books by burning). 

In its third edition, 7he Nag Hammadi Library in English represents 
the present state of scholarship on the Nag Hammadi texts in the USA. 
It will certainly remain a much-quoted and very useful source-book on 
Gnosticism. Scholars, however, who want to use these texts for their 
own studies without having a solid knowledge of Coptic themselves are 
advised to consult other translations as well, in particular those in the 
Laval series Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi. It will remind them 
that these texts confront us with more uncertainties and problems than 
this book suggests. 
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Ingvild Saelid Gilhus, The Nature of the Archons. A Study in the 
Soteriology of a Gnostic Treatise from Nag Hammadi (CC II, 4) 
(Studies in Oriental Religions, Vol. 12). Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 
1985. 143 pp. 


The fourth treatise of Nag Hammadi Codex II, entitled 7e 
Hypostasis of the Archons, is a composite work in which various 
gnostic exegeses of the first chapters of Genesis and gnostic apocalyptic 
materials have been worked up into a new gnostic writing. In the last 
decades, the analysis of its sources and the elucidation of their 
background received much scholarly attention (for instance in B. Barc's 
L'Hypostase des Archontes, Québec-Louvain 1980). But, as so often 
with source-criticism, the cutting to pieces of the text contributed next 
to nothing to the understanding of the treatise as a whole. 

In this study, based on a thesis defended at the University of Bergen 
(Norway) in 1982, Mrs. Gilhus sets out to analyse the motives which led 
the gnostic author to compose his work as he actually did. The word 
hypostasis in the title has been translated as ''Origine"' (Barc), 
*Reality' (Layton), and **Wesen"' (all German translators). In a 
careful analysis of all occurrences of the word in the treatise, Dr. Gilhus 
convincingly shows that in all cases the meaning '*Nature" (German 
**Wesen"") perfectly fits the context. The author wanted to show the way 
of salvation by exposing the true nature of the. Archons. It is Mrs. 
Gilhus's conviction ''that the method of the author is not that of 
'scissors and paste', but that he has used and coordinated various 
sources to elucidate his topic and to put it into a consistent an- 
thropological, soteriological and theological framework" (p. 12). In my 
opinion, she has made her point. 

The two parts of the treatise deal with two stages of knowledge. The 
first stage, imparted by spiritual Eve, makes man conscious of his lack 
of pneuma and his need of salvation. This is a prelimary but absolutely 
necessary kind of knowledge. The second stage of knowledge is com- 
municated by Norea, the daughter of Eve and the sister of Seth and (in 
the second part of the work) Noah's wife, who is a messenger from the 
pneumatic world as well as a prototype of and example for the gnostic. 
Her knowledge is a saving knowledge and concerns the nature of the Ar- 
chons, her own origin from the World Above and the fact that the Ar- 
chons have no power over her. But even her Gnosis is not complete. It 
is only the *'third generation"', i.e. Norea's children, which will be given 
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full knowledge by the True Man, who will anoint them with the unction 
of life eternal. Mrs. Gilhus suggest that the three stages of knowledge 
represented by the three ''generations" (Adam and sarcic Eve, Norea, 
Norea's children) constitute a psychological model for the salvation 
process in the individual. ''It includes self-awareness, awareness of the 
evil powers, and complete salvation, and it represents a growing realiza- 
tion of having been saved"' (p. 113). 

One of the most interesting aspects of this text is its author's use of 
a female and a male metaphorical system in order to describe this pro- 
cess of salvation. The former is mainly found in the first part of the 
work. There the manifestations from the World Above are female: Im- 
perishability, the Spirit, Norea, Sophia, and Zoe. They arouse sexual at- 
traction in the (male) Archons and spiritual attraction in Sabaoth and 
Adam, the male objects of salvation (sarcic Eve being excluded). In the 
second part prevails a male metaphorical system: the revealers from the 
pneumatic world are male, Eleleth and the True Man; the first and most 
important recipient of knowledge is female, Norea. So far so good. But 
the next step of Mrs. Gilhus's analysis is less easy to follow. According 
to her, all female revealers and saviours are in fact manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit, the female aspect of God. These female manifestations are 
operative in this world, the male aspects of God remain transcendent. 
This view can only be hold by playing down the revelational function 
of True Man and Eleleth. The former is a vague eschatological figure, 
indeed, but the latter is tie revealer in the second part of the treatise. 
The author tries to make her point by claiming that Eleleth *'is not a 
figure in his own right, but only a mouthpiece for the Holy Spirit'' (p. 
123) and by arguing that the True Man, the Son, is ''the final perfect 
revealer of the Holy Spirit" (p. 75). Mrs. Gilhus is gifted with an ad- 
mirable analytical skill, but at this point she seems to be carried away 
by her wish to find in this text a system in which Gnosis is given by the 
female aspect of God only. 

That the author's argument is not convincing at this point does not 
diminish the value of her work as a whole. The Nature of the Archons 
is a difficult text which only seems to confirm the wide-spread opinion 
that the gnostics were muddle-heads, unable to make clear what they 
really believed. But thanks to Mrs. Gilhus's analyses, what at first sight 
seems a confusing mixture of gnostic traditions turns out to be a consis- 
tent description of the process of salvation—expressed, it is true, not in 
a clear conceptual language but in that of images, myths and symbols. 
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Markus Eremita, Asketische und Dogmatische Schriften. Eingeleitet, 
übersetzt und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Otmar Hesse (Bibliothek 
der Griechischen Literatur, Bd. 19), Stuttgart 1985 


Auf die theologiegeschichtliche Bedeutung des Markus Eremita ist in 
den letzten Jahren wiederholt aufmerksam gemacht worden. Otmar 
Hesse, der Verfasser des vorliegenden Bandes, hat hierzu durch mehrere 
Aufsátze und eine (unveróffentlichte) Dissertation erheblich beigetra- 
gen. Aus diesen Vorarbeiten ist nicht nur die erste neusprachliche Über- 
setzung der Schriften des Markus erwachsen, sondern auch eine aus- 
führliche Einleitung, die der Übersetzung fast gleichgewichtig vor- 
ansteht. In ihr werden drei Hauptthemen bearbeitet: Einleitungsfragen 
zu den Schriften des Markus, die zeitliche und geographische Einord- 
nung ihres Autors, ausgewáhlte Aspekte seiner Theologie. Der Verfas- 
ser formuliert seine Position meist in abgewogener Auseinandersetzung 
mit der álteren und neueren Sekundárliteratur, so daf) der Leser auch 
in den Stand der Forschung und ihre offenen Probleme eingeführt wird. 

Viele dieser Probleme sind dadurch bedingt, daf) bis heute eine kriti- 
sche Edition der Markus-Schriften fehlt. Deshalb bescháftigt sich der 
erste Hauptabschnitt der Einleitung vorwiegend mit Echtheitsfragen. Es 
zeigt sich, daf) die meisten der **Opuscula"" des Markus aktuellen Fra- 
gen des asketischen Lebens gewidmet sind. Die Aussonderung der ech- 
ten Schriften fórdert bereits einige Hinweise zur Chronologie zutage, die 
dann im zweiten Hauptabschnitt der Einleitung */Der Autor — Hin- 
weise zum Bios'' ausgearbeitet werden. Neben vielen anderen wird dabei 
besonders zwei áàufberen Zeugnissen ein hoher Stellenwert beigemessen: 
zum einen dem Bericht des Babai, Markus habe seine Taufschrift (nàm- 
lich op. IV) gegen die Messalianer verfaft (S. 9.99), zum anderen der 
Notiz des Thomas von Margà, ''Makarius' habe im Auftrag des 
Patriarchen Theophilus von Alexandria die Melchisedekiten widerlegt. 
Der Verfasser nimmt eine Namensverwechslung Makarius-Markus an 
und identifiziert somit das Werk des **Makarius'' mit op. X des Markus 
(S. 11.99). 

Daraus ergeben sich auch zwei Hauptgesichtspunkte des vom Verfas- 
ser gezeichneten Markusbildes: Er sieht Markus als in der Sketis wirken- 
den Mónchsvater, der mit seinen Schriften um die Wende vom 4. zum 
5. Jahrhundert seine Schüler belehrt habe (S. 100.106-111). Die (namen- 
losen!) Hauptgegner des Markus seien die Messalianer, gegen deren 
pneumatische Selbstüberschátzung er sich mit seiner *'asketischen" 
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Theologie wende (S. 100, vgl. S. 66.69.74-79 und 86 zu op. I-IV und 
VIII). Obwohl dies für op. IV durchaus einleuchtet, so zeigt doch ande- 
rerseits die Kennzeichnung der in op. III angegriffenen Gegner als ''en- 
thusiastische Pneumatiker, die durch messalianische Vorstellungen be- 
einflufit sind"! (S. 69), wie wenig greifbar das Etikett **Messalianer'' in 
historischer Hinsicht nach wie vor ist und wie dringlich die ErschlieBung 
besseren Vergleichsmaterials. Dies gilt auch für die vom Verfasser vor- 
genommene Differenzierung zwischen den Messalianern und Maka- 
rius/Symeon. Zum Verháltnis zwischen Makarius/Symeon und Markus 
werden im dritten Hauptabschnitt der Einleitung **Aspekte der Theolo- 
gie" etliche Einzelvergleiche geboten. 

Für die Übersetzung ist neben dem Migne-Text auch die Moskauer 
Handschrift Synod. gr. 178 eine wesentliche Grundlage. Diesem Text- 
zeugen wird dort, wo er divergierende Lesarten oder Zusátze bietet, 
meist der Vorzug gegeben. Leider ist in der Einleitung bei der ausführli- 
chen Analyse der Handschriften gerade dieser wichtige Zeuge nicht 
eigens vorgestellt und nach seiner Qualitát gewichtet worden; er wird 
nur datiert (S. 14 unten) und es wird spáter angemerkt, ''daf) teilweise 
der MPG-Text vorzuziehen ist" (S. 196, Anm. 30). In dieser Frage 
müfte eine kritische Edition baldmóglichst Klarheit schaffen. 

Die Übersetzung ist gut verstándlich, jedoch seien einige Ungenauig- 
keiten angemerkt. Sie sind stilistischer Natur (z.B.: */sich *undogma- 
tisch' enthalten": II, 133) oder beruhen auf Auslassungen (so fehlt im 
1l. Satz von op. I das Epitheton *'góttlich"" des Apostels) bzw. Verkür- 
zungen grammatischer Beziehungen (z.B. heift es in I, 15 **etwas ande- 
res"! statt **eine andere"! oder in IV, 3 am Ende '/Das"' statt **Diesen""). 
Ein Begriff wie *'apokrisiarios"' (I, 154) wiederum wáre über die inter- 
pretierende Übersetzung *'Sekretár (sc. der es für sich behált)"" hinaus 
einer genaueren Analyse des spátantiken Wortgebrauchs wert gewesen. 
Keinesfalls aber wird mit diesen Einzelbeobachtungen das Verdienst des 
Verfassers um eine gut lesbare und textgetreue Übersetzung ge- 
schmálert. 

Die kommentierenden Anmerkungen zur Übersetzung greifen zum 
Teil das in der Einleitung Gesagte auf, sind aber nur wenig mit dieser 
verknüpft. Um so mehr sollten die Übersetzung und die inhaltsreichen 
Untersuchungen des Verfassers je für sich dazu einladen, die Arbeit an 
Markus Eremita kirchen- und theologiegeschichtlich voranzutreiben. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 44 (1990), 209-221, E.J. Brill, Leiden 


DIE RÓMISCHE TRADITION IM SYMBOL VON 381 (NC) 
UND SEINE ENTSTEHUNG 
AUF DER SYNODE VON ANTIOCHIEN 379*) 


VON 


REINHART STAATS 


Schon oft ist untersucht worden, welche Vorlagen die Váter des Kon- 
zils von Konstantinopel im Jahre 381 benutzt haben, um jenes Glau- 
bensbekenntnis zu formulieren, welches von der Wissenschaft wegen 
seines nizánischen Grundduktus das »Nicaenoconstantinopolitanum« 
(NC) bezeichnet wird und welches gerade im heutigen ókumenischen 
Gesprách als das ókumenischste aller christlichen Glaubensbekenntnisse 
ein grofBe Bedeutung hat. 

Sicher gehórt das Originalnizánum von 325 (N) zu den Vorlagen des 
NC. N ist chronologisch und in den antiarianischen Kernklauseln auch 
theologisch das dem NC am náchsten kommende Symbol. Zwar war die 
Forschung mehrere Generationen lang verunsichert gewesen, weil man 
eine unmittelbare Vorlage in den 370er Jahren bei Epiphanius gefunden 
zu haben meinte. Aber inzwischen ist diese angebliche NC-Vorlage im 
Bekenntnis des Epiphanius als eine spátere Interpolation und somit die 
Herleitung des NC aus Cypern als ein Ausflug in die falsche Richtung 
nachgewiesen worden.' Wir dürfen deshalb wieder zurückkehren zu der 
alteren, allein im zungenbrecherischen Namen begründeten Hypothese, 
wonach das Glaubensbekenntnis von Konstantinopel 381 ein »Nicaeno- 
Constantinopolitanum« heifit. Schon eine formale Wortstatistik kann 
das bestátigen: Von den 174 Worten des NC sind 80 Worte mit Worten 
in N identisch und diese selben Worte stehen auch an jeweils paralleler 
Stelle, was erst recht eine Abhángigkeit beweist. Berücksichtigt man, 
daf N gegenüber NC wesentlich kürzer ist (139:174 Worte), so bedeutet 
die Tatsache von 80 identischen Worten, daf) mehr als die Hálfte von 
N ins NC übernommen worden ist, rund 589/9 des Wortbestandes.? 

Nun kann bei solchem Vergleich natürlich nicht übersehen werden, 
daf) auch das alte Bekenntnis der Kirche von Jerusalem (HS), das uns 
Cyrill in seinen Katechesen überliefert, einen reichen Wortbestand an 
das NC abgegeben hat. Es sind sogar 100 Worte.? Von insgesamt 117 
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Worten, die HS umfafit, sind also nur 17 Worte nicht in die nizánische 
Tradition eingegangen. Es sind neben 3 Artikeln, 3 Konjunktionen und 
7 Prápositionen die Worte des HS im 2. Artikel: vexpóv; im 3. Artikel: 
xap&xÀTrtov, uexavotac, aapxóc. Diese Beobachtung kónnte zu der An- 
nahme verführen, daf das NC von HS sogar noch mehr übernommen 
habe als von N. Doch diese Annahme kann allein deshalb nicht stim- 
men, weil von diesen 100 mit HS im NC identischen Worten wiederum 
53 Worte schon im Originalnizánum N standen. Daraus kann nur der 
Schluf) gezogen werden, daf) schon auf dem Konzil von Nizáa das alte 
Bekenntnis der Kirche von Jerusalem von mafgebender Bedeutung ge- 
wesen war. Mógen die Váter des Konzils von Nizáa im Jahr 325 auch 
sonst noch andere Traditionen, besonders das Bekenntnis Eusebs von 
Caesarea, übernommen haben (die Klauseln »Gott von Gott«, nur in N, 
und »Licht von Licht«, N und NC, weisen eindeutig zu Euseb von 
Caesarea!), so war doch das Jerusalemer Bekenntnis sozusagen der 
*Cantus firmus! im nizánischen Bekenntnis, das nur noch durch klare 
antiarianische Positionen verstárkt worden war. Seit den Forschungen 
von Hans Lietzmann haben sich gegen diese Erkenntnis einer tragenden 
Rolle von HS in N auch keine Einwánde behaupten kónnen.* Wenn aber 
von 100 Worten, die spáter im NC mit HS identisch sind, 53 Worte zu- 
rückgehen auf den HS-Bestand schon in N, dann bleibt die Frage, wie 
die übrigen 47 Worte von HS, die noch nicht in N standen, ins NC ge- 
kommen sind. Die naheliegende Antwort kann nur lauten: Die Váter des 
NC haben noch einmal auf das bewáhrte Bekenntnis von Jerusalem zu- 
rückgegriffen und ihr Bekenntnis noch einmal um 47 Worte aus Jerusa- 
lem angereichert. 

In der Forschung hat man nun aber, so weit ich sehe, noch nicht 
gründlich diskutiert, ob nicht auch das uralte Bekenntnis der rómischen 
Kirche (R) direkt das NC beeinfluBt haben kónnte.? Ein einfacher Tat- 
bestand ist auch hier von vornherein bemerkenswert (hierzu und zum 
Folgenden beachte das Stemma am Schluf)!): Von den nur 70 Worten, 
die R enthált, so wie dieses »Romanumt freilich leider erst Markell von 
Ankyra im vollen Wortlaut überliefert hat, kehren 58 Worte im NC wie- 
der, wobei als Differenzen auch bedeutungslose grammatische Unter- 
schiede gezáhlt werden (R: xa84evov &v 6c&u 100 raxpóc. NC: xaDeGóuevov 
éx OsE.v 100 xaxpóc). Das altrómische Bekenntnis R ist also ebenso wie 
HS nahezu vollstándig aufgegangen in das NC! Nur an zwei Stellen hat 
eine kleine Veránderung und Verschiebung stattgefunden, die aber, be- 
trachtet vom Standpunkt der allgemeinen dogmengeschichtlichen Situa- 
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tion im spáten 4. Jahrhundert keinerlei theologische Bedeutung hatte: 
Im zweiten Artikel heift es in R »auferstanden von den Toten«. Das éx 
t&v vexpów fehlt im NC. Dafür enthált das NC aber das xóv vexpóv im 
dritten Artikel, wo die rómische, radikal antignostische Formel »Aufer- 
stehung des Fleisches« bekanntlich zu der weniger radikalen Formel ge- 
worden ist: »Auferstehung der Toten«. Mithin sind im NC nur 4 
inhaltlich bedeutsame Worte von R umgestellt bzw. verándert worden: 
tÓv vexpi und «fj; o«pxóc. 

Nun kann dieser nahezu vollstándige Bestand von R im NC natürlich 
zuerst mit einer indirekten Abhángigkeit erklárt werden, weil diese 
Übereinstimmung weithin auch schon in den früheren Bekenntnissen 
von N und HS gegeben war. Auch N hat in dem mit HS gemeinsamen 
Gut von 53 Worten das Meiste, nàmlich 30 Worte, auch mit R gemein- 
sam. Nur die 23 Worte im ersten Artikel £va, zatépa, xowtfv, ópatóv ce 
x&vtov xai &op&tov und im zweiten Artikel £va, «o5 0£00, 100 xatpóc, 0cóv 
&AnÜtwóv, 67 o0 tX n&vta &£yévexo, capxofévxa, évavÜpcrfjoavta, &veAOÓ6vca 
hat N als reines HS-Sondergut übernommen. Trotzdem ist ein neues 
und ganz bewufites Anknüpfen an die altrómische Tradition seitens der 
Váter des NC sehr wahrscheinlich. Denn hinsichtlich aller für die Re- 
daktion des NC in Betracht kommenden Bekenntnisse kónnen 10 Worte 
im NC nur aus einer direkten Abháàngigkeit von R erklárt werden. Je- 
denfalls finden sich diese Worte weder in HS noch in N. Es sind die chri- 
stologisch so wertvollen Worte im zweiten Artikel: (geboren bzw. 
fleischgeworden) »aus heiligem Geist und Maria der Jungfrau« und: 
(gekreuzigt) »unter Pontius Pilatus«. Es sind Worte, die im kirchlichen 
Westen vom Apologeten Justin bis zu Papst Leo I. zum Verstándnis der 
zwei Naturen, der menschlichen und der góttlichen Natur in der einen 
Person Jesus Christus so wichtig geworden waren$*: éàx xveópatoc &yíou xoi 
Mapíac «fj; xapB£vou und es sind die Worte, die an das martyrologische 
Bekenntnis Christi vor dem Vertreter des rómischen Staates zu seiner 
Zeit und die an das Christusbekenntnis hernach der Apostel und Márty- 
rer vor den Vertretern der politischen Gewalt je zu ihrer Zeit erinnern: 
éni IIovxtou IIniáxou. Wie ich an anderer Stelle gezeigt habe, hat gerade 
die Pilatus-Klausel einen eigentümlich westlich-rómischen Hintergrund 
und ist ja auch in der orientalischen Bekenntnistradition vor 381 nicht 
nachweisbar." Das Vorkommen der Pilatusklausel in einem Bekenntnis- 
text der Apostolischen Konstitutionen und im Bekenntnis des Theodor 
von Mopsvestia ist kein Gegenargument, denn beide Zeugen stammen 
aus dem spáten 4. Jahrhundert und sind wahrscheinlich — bei Theodor 
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von Mopsvestia gilt das sicher — abhángig vom NC. Erst recht kann das 
von Cassian nur lateinisch aufgezeichnete Bekenntnis der Antiocheni- 
schen Kirche kein Gegenargument sein, weil es Cassian erst 430/31 
anführt.*? 

Das Gewicht des rómischen Sondergutes mit 10 christologisch signifi- 
kanten Worten im NC wird verstárkt, wenn wir beachten, wie viele 
Worte im NC darüber hinaus nicht nur mit R sondern zugleich auch mit 
HS übereinstimmen. Wie wir soeben feststellten, hatten sich die Váter 
des NC noch einmal gründlich am Jerusalemer Bekenntnis orientiert 
und hatten noch einmal über den schon in N gegebenen HS-Bestand hin- 
aus 47 Worte von dort übernommen. Davon sind aber 18 Worte auch 
wieder mit Worten des Romanums identisch. Es sind 4 Artikel und die 
Worte: »Gekreuzigt und begraben... und sitzend (zur) Rechten des Va- 
ters«; im dritten Artikel: »...Kirche.... Vergebung (der) Sünden... Auf- 
erstehung... ewiges Leben«. Diese Tatsache von 18 gemeinsamen 
Worten in R und HS, die sich im NC wiederfinden, darf wohl auch ge- 
wertet werden als ein Interesse der Váter des NC, mit der rómischen Kir- 
che zu einem Konsens zu kommen, und zwar auch über das Bekenntnis 
der Jerusalemer Kirche. Offensichtlich ist dieser Konsens von vornhe- 
rein erreicht worden durch die unmittelbare Übereinstimmung in jenen 
10 Worten der Inkarnations- und der Pilatusklausel. Doch die durch HS 
vermittelte Übereinstimmung darüber hinaus in 18 Worten verleiht die- 
ser Annahme einer Romtradition im NC ein zusátzliches Gewicht. 

Die hiermit erzielte wortstatistische Untersuchung hat freilich eine 
Schwachstelle. Denn hinsichtlich HS bleiben wir auf eine Rekonstruk- 
tion aus den ausführlichen Katechesen Cyrills angewiesen. Trotzdem er- 
zielen wir einen ziemlich klaren Durchblick durch die Vorgeschichte des 
NC, zunáchst als Geschichte einer áuf?eren, formalen Worttradition. 
Nun aber drángt sich die Frage auf, ob die durch áuf?eren wortstatisti- 
schen Vergleich erzielten Ergebnisse auch kirchengeschichtlich bestátigt 
werden kónnen. Besonders ist aufgrund der nun erkannten Tatsache 
einer Romtradition im NC danach zu fragen, wie sich dieses Ergebnis 
mit den bisherigen Erkenntnissen zum Konzil von Konstantinopel 381 
vertrágt. Denn die neuere Forschung ist bekanntlich zu dem Ergebnis 
gekommen, daf das NC das Glaubensbekenntnis der 150 Váter von 
Konstantinopel war.? Doch wissen wir etwas davon, daf) die Konstanti- 
nopler Váter ein besonderes Interesse daran hatten, mit der rómischen 
Kirche zu einem Konsens zu kommen? 

Die Antwort auf diese Frage muf) lauten: Nein. Gerade das angeblich 
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so ókumenische zweite Konzil von Konstantinopel 381 hatte sich aus 
westlich-rómischer Sicht durch unókumenische antirómische Resultate 
ausgezeichnet. Fast alle in Konstantinopel erlassenen Kanones — voran 
natürlich der Konstantinopel faktisch mit Rom gleichstellende dritte Ka- 
non — mufiten in Rom als Affront aufgefaBt werden.'? Sogar Gregor 
von Nazianz mufite klagen über einen theologisch verbrámten Orientpa- 
triotismus auf diesem Konzil. Wir meinen jetzt auch zu wissen, daf) eine 
mesopotamisch-óstliche und asketisch-geistcharismatische Partei, fast 
schon messalianischen Typs, die Diskussionen in Konstantinopel 381 
bestimmt hat.'' Konstantinopel 381 war tatsáchlich zunáchst die Ange- 
legenheit einer orientalischen Ókumene und auch sein Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis blieb als ein Symbol des Orients bis zum 4. Ókumenischen 
Konzil in Chalkedon 451 jedenfalls im Westen unbeachtet. Es kann 
auch daher nicht verwundern, daf das NC auf dem dritten ókumeni- 
schen Konzil von Ephesus 431, wo die ágyptische und rómische Position 
stark vertreten war, nicht akzeptiert worden war. Erst das byzantinische 
Kaiserhaus, das in Chalkedon 451 das NC als auch sein kaiserliches Be- 
kenntnis kundgab, hat endlich für eine Verbreitung, und unter Kaiser 
Justinian (527-565) freilich dann auch gewaltsame Anerkennung des NC 
im Westen gesorgt."? 

So wenig in den Urkunden zum Konstantinopler Konzil der 150 Bi- 
schófe eine Rom entgegenkommende Haltung erkennbar ist, so evident 
ist eine Romorientierung in den Urkunden zu einem orientalischen Kon- 
zil knapp zwei Jahre vorher. Es ist die Synode im September 379 in An- 
tiochien, die immerhin fast ebensoviele, námlich 153 Bischófe, 
versammelte. Die meisten Bischófe dieser unter Führung des berühmten 
Meletius tagenden antiochenischen Synode werden dann auch in Kon- 
stantinopel 381 wieder dabei sein, so vor allen anderen Meletius selbst, 
der erste Práüsident des zweiten Ókumenischen Konzils, dann Gregor 
von Nyssa, von dem eine zuverlássige byzantinische Quelle berichtet, 
daf) er »das heilige Symbol von Nicáa« in der Weise vervollstándigt 
habe, daf) auch dem Heiligen Geiste die gleiche Ehre und die gleiche 
Verherrlichung mit dem Vater und dem Sohne zuteil werde, was nur auf 
die pneumatologische Klausel im NC bezogen werden kann. Diese Klau- 
sel ist auch deutlich antipneumatomachisch ausgerichtet (»der heilige 
Geist... der mit dem Vater und dem Sohne angebetet und verherrlicht 
wird«) und würde daher gut zur Synode von Antiochien passen, wo eine 
klare antipneumatomachische Front bezogen und die »Makedonianer« 
auch erstmals als »Pneumatomachen« (Gegner des Geistes) bezeichnet 
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wurden.'? Unter den Teilnehmern schon in Antiochien finden wir auch 
Diodor von Tarsus, der als scharfer Gegner des Apollinaris von Laodi- 
cea sicher ein Interesse daran haben konnte, daf) die aus dem Romanum 
stammende Klausel von der Fleischwerdung Jesu Christi »aus Heiligem 
Geist und Maria der Jungfrau« ins NC übernommen wurde.'* Freilich 
sollte diese wahrscheinlich aus einem antiapollinaristischem Interesse 
ins NC gekommene, ursprünglich rómische Klausel spáter eine bemer- 
kenswert antimonophysitische Beweislast tragen; denn der Dyophysit 
Nestorius sollte sich auf dem dritten Konzil von Ephesus 431 gerade auf 
diese Klausel berufen.'^ Bemerkenswert ist auch die Anwesenheit des 
mesopotamischen Bischofs Eulogius auf beiden Konzilen. Ferner ist 
nicht auszuschlieBeen, daf) auch Cyrill von Jerusalem nicht nur, wie be- 
kannt, in Konstantinopel, sondern auch schon in Antiochien anwesend 
war. Es liegt auf der Hand, daf) Cyrill ein treuer Sachwalter des Jerusa- 
lemer Bekenntnisses war. Vielleicht hat also Cyrill dafür Sorge getragen, 
daf) immerhin ganze 47 Worte, davon 18 in Übereinstimmung mit R, 
noch einmal von Jerusalem geschópft und ins NC übertragen werden 
konnten. 

Die verstreuten áuferen Zeugnisse über die Herbstsynode von An- 
tiochien 379 wurden gesammelt von Gustave Bardy und Eduard 
Schwartz.'5 Das Material ist reichlich und gleicht etwas den Verlust dar- 
über aus, daf auch zu dieser Synode der ausführliche Tomos verloren 
ist. So viel machen die áuferen Zeugnisse deutlich, daf) Antiochien 379 
tatsáchlich für Konstantinopel 381 eine direkte Vorláufersynode war. 
Wahrscheinlich hatte man in Antiochien die theologischen Weichen ge- 
stellt, über die rechtgláubig zu fahren dann in Konstantinopel das Signal 
kaiserlichen Kirchenrechts hochgezogen wurde. Tatsache ist, dal) schon 
in Antiochien das Trinitátsdogma im Sinne der kappadozischen Theolo- 
gie formuliert wurde.'" So hátte also die grof)e orientalische Bischofssy- 
node zu Antiochien, unterstützt vom jungen Kaiser Theodosius, 
theologisch das formuliert, was dann auf dem Kaiserkonzil zu Konstan- 
tinopel auch óffentlich-politisch für orthodox erklárt wurde — wenig- 
stens im Orient? Merkwürdig würde das an eine Parallele erinnern. 
Auch auf einer anderen Synode im selben Antiochien im Winter 
324/325 war von Bischófen im Wesentlichen die Entscheidung für das 
gefallen, was auf dem ersten ókumenischen Konzil zu Nizáa 325 mit kai- 
serlicher Macht auch óffentlich-politisch für orthodox erklárt wurde. 
Treffend formulierte N. Q. King: »That what the council of Antioch in 
the winter of 324/325 was to Nicea 325, Antioch 379 was to Constan- 
tinople«.'? 
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Doch der erstaunlichste, aus den erhaltenen Nachrichten über Antio- 
chien zu erhebende Befund ist, daf) diese Bischofssynode bewufit den 
Konsens mit der abendlàndischen Kirche unter Führung Roms gesucht 
hat. Das Streben nach einer die ganze damalige Okumene umspannen- 
den, móglichst einheitlichen Trinitátstheologie — ein Streben, das alle 
drei Kappadozier, Basilius vorab, auch Gregor von Nazianz und Gregor 
von Nyssa auszeichnete — schien in Antiochien in Erfüllung gegangen 
zu sein. Sogar eine rómische Synode unter Papst Damasus hat zum min- 
desten ein Dokument in den Orient geschickt, welches die Zustimmung 
der Váter in Antiochien fand.'? Mithin kann die zunáchst befremdend 
wirkende Romtradition im NC erklàrt werden mit der wahrhaft ókume- 
nischen Haltung der Orientalen zu Antiochien, mit dem Ergebnis, daf 
sie das uralte Bekenntnis der rómischen Kirche verstárkt wieder her- 
anzogen. 

Natürlich bedarf es nun eines klareren Beleges dafür, da das NC 
oder seine unmittelbare Vorlage schon in Antiochien entstanden ist. 
Dieser Beleg liegt nach meiner Interpretation vor im Synodalbrief von 
Konstantinopel nach Rom aus dem Jahr 382 an eine gleichzeitig tagende 
Bischofssynode unter Papst Damasus. Der Text ist schon unzáhlige 
Male zitiert und interpretiert worden, weil es der einzige Text ist, der ei- 
nen zarten Hinweis auf den verlorengegangenen Tomos von 381 und 
womóglich sogar auf das NC enthált. Die entscheidende Aussage steht 
in dem Synodalbrief am Ende, nachdem die óstlich-kappadozische Tri- 
nitátsformel dargelegt worden war. Mit gereiztem Ton und mit nicht 
sehr freundlichen Anspielungen láfit das Synodalschreiben erkennen, 
wie viel an Ókumenizitát inzwischen seit 379 nun im Jahr 382 wieder 
verlorengegangen war. »Patriarch« Nestorios und seine Bischófe ver- 
schweigen freilich, daf) mittlerweile 381 das Kaiserkonzil von Konstanti- 
nopel in Rom für groBe Verstimmung hatte sorgen müssen. 

Für unsere Frage hált dieses Dokument eine beweiskráftige Antwort 
bereit, die, soweit mir bekannt, in der jüngeren Forschung nicht gehórt 
worden ist. Denn dieser Text legt nahe, daf) schon in Antiochien eine 
auch das NC betreffende Entscheidung gefallen war. Der aus den áufe- 
ren Zeugnissen zu erhebende Befund einer Romorientierung von Antio- 
chien, der die Romklauseln im NC indirekt bestátigt, wird hierdurch 
direkt bestátigt. Der Text lautet??: »...Das also ist es, was wir im We- 
sentlichen über den Glauben ehrlich verkündet haben. Darüber (xepi &v) 
kónnt ihr euch noch mehr zu Gemüte führen, wenn ihr den Tomos lesen 
wollt, der auf der in Antiochien versammelten Synode entstanden (vye- 
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yevnuévc)) und der im vorigen Jahr auf der ókumenischen Synode pro- 
klamiert (éxcxe0évc)) worden ist. In diesen Texten (&v oig) haben wir den 
Glauben ausführlicher (rAaxócepov) bekannt und wir haben darin gegen 
die in letzter Zeit neu entstandenen Háresien das Anathem ausgespro- 
chen.« — Der Hinweis auf ein »ausführlicheres« Bekenntnis des Glau- 
bens kann durchaus auf das NC als ein pneumatologisch erweitertes 
Nizánum bezogen werden, und der Hinweis auf das, was in Konstanti- 
nopel 381 proklamiert bzw. promulgiert worden ist, kann aufgrund des 
Kontextes in Beziehung, ja womóglich in Abhángigkeit vom Tomos in 
Antiochien verstanden werden. 

Nun wollte Eduard Schwartz hier zwei »Tomoi«, einen von Antio- 
chien und den anderen von Konstantinopel unterschieden wissen, so daf) 
das éxveÜé£vc: unabhángig vom vorangehenden «xóuco vyeyevnuévo. unbe- 
stimmt neutrisch zu verstehen sei.?' Schon Harnack hatte diese Interpre- 
tation für philologisch unhaltbar gehalten.?? Aber selbst wenn sie richtig 
wáre, enthielte auch dann der Satz eine inhaltliche dogmatische Über- 
einstimmung von Antiochien und Konstantinopel. Doch richtiger dürfte 
die andere Interpretation sein: Der in Antiochien »entstandene« Tomos 
wurde, unter Einschluf des NC, auf dem Kaiserkonzil in Konstantino- 
pel 381, móglicherweise in leicht modifizierter Form, óffentlich und 
reichsrechtlich verabschiedet. 

Alle Beobachtungen zusammengefaft kann die abschlieBende Frage 
kein Ausdruck nackter Spekulation sein: War das Nicaenoconstantino- 
politanum ursprünglich ein Antiochenum? War Rom in Antiochien 
noch einmal zu Wort gekommen und hatte sich trotz der widrigen Er- 
gebnisse des Konzils von Konstantinopel in zwei wesentlichen Klauseln 
des NC behauptet? Wenn das stimmt, würden sich dadurch manche 
Probleme erübrigen, die in der exklusiven Zuordnung des NC zum Kon- 
zil von Konstantinopel bestehen. 

Ferner liefle sich beispielhaft auch hier wieder eine allgemeine Regel- 
máfliigkeit in der Geschichte der christlichen Tradition, die wesentlich 
die Geschichte des christlichen Bekenntnisses ist, beobachten: Das 
christliche Bekenntnis wird zuerst innerkirchlich formuliert, aber dann 
ist es angewiesen auf seine óffentliche Verantwortung durch den christli- 
chen Laien und Politiker, mochte dieser früher ein Kaiser gewesen sein 
und mag dieser heute ein einzelner Politiker sein. Nicht nur das Nicae- 
noconstantinopolitanum, auch das Bekenntnis der rómischen Kirche, 
das heute fortlebt im Apostolikum, wáre ohne politische Unterstützung 
lángst vergessen worden. 
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ANHANG: 


DIE GROSSEN BEKENNTNISSE DES VIERTEN JAHRHUNDERTS IM NC 
(STEMMA) 


Die Untersuchung setzt voraus, dab R, HS und N den »Verfassern« des NC 
bekannt waren. Man kann daher durch wortstatistischen Vergleich so etwas wie 
ein »Stemma« erforschen. Der Nachweis von Vorlagen des NC in den Bekennt- 
nissen von Jerusalem, Rom und Nizáa 325 ergibt sich sowohl aus der parallelen 
Stellung der identischen Worte (nur gegenüber R hat NC einmal die Wortfolge 
geándert: x&v vexpóv nicht im christologischen, sondern im pneumatologischen 
Teil) als auch aus dem sehr hohen Quantum dieser Wortidentitát: Von 174 Wor- 
ten des NC sind mit HS 100 Worte identisch (2 8597 von HS), mit R 58 Worte 
(2 8397 von R), mit N 80 Worte (2 58979 von N). Doch nicht nur die formale, 
auch die sachliche Übereinstimmung spricht für die Annahme, daf) HS, R und 
N Vorlagen des NC waren. Denn NC widerspricht fast nirgends den inhaltlichen 
Klauseln dieser Bekenntnisse (auffállig ist nur die Veránderung der Lehre von 
der Auferstehung des »Fleisches« in HS und R zur Auferstehung der »Toten«). 
NC bestátigt also theologisch HS und R und natürlich besonders N. Kaum Weg- 
lassungen (nur Worte des dritten Artikels in HS sind weggelassen: »Tróster«, 
»Bufle«, »Fleisch«), überhaupt keine Widersprüche, sondern nur Zusátze, ent- 
scheidend im dritten Artikel, verleihen dem NC einen besonderen pneumatolo- 
gischen Charakter. 

Wie bei einem Stemma der Textkritik muf) freilich mit der Móglichkeit unbe- 
kannter Zwischenglieder gerechnet werden. Auch muf) eingeráumt werden, daf) 
gerade diese Untersuchung zu den Vorlagen des NC zwei Schwachstellen hat: 1. 
HS muf) aus Cyrills Katechesen rekonstruiert werden. 2. Die dichte Beziehung 
zwischen HS und R (50 gemeinsame Worte) führt zu der Frage: Wer war hier 
der Gebende und wer war der Nehmende? Ich halte diese noch offene Frage für 
wichtig, obwohl sie noch nicht einmal von F. Kattenbusch ernsthaft diskutiert 
wurde (Das Apostolische Symbol I, Leipzig 1894, S. 233ff.). 


Folgende Editionen wurden zugrunde gelegt: | 

R - Zeugnis des Markell von Ankyra (um 340) bei Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 
72,3,1 (Holl III, 258). Vgl. J. N. D. Kelly, A/tchristliche Glaubensbekenntnisse 
(2 Early Christian Creeds, 3. ed.), Góttingen 1972, 106. 


HS - Rekonstruktion aus den Katechesen des Cyrill von Jerusalem (vor 350) 
nach A. A. Stephenson, The Text of the Jerusalem Creed, Studia Patristica III, 
Berlin 1961, 303-313 (307). Kelly 182f. Stephenson (aber auch schon A. Hahn, 
Bibliothek der Symbole, Breslau 1897, 132-134) geht noch aus vom Migne-Text 
(Touttée PG 33, 533-34). Vgl. aber die Cyrill-Edition von W. C. Reischl-J. 
Rupp, 2 Bde, München 1848/60 (Reprint Hildesheim 1967). 


N und NC nach der textkritischen Edition von G. L. Dossetti, // simbolo di Ni- 
cea e di Constantinopoli, Rom, Freiburg usw. 1967, S. 225-251. Kelly 215f.; 
205f. 
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ROMANUM -------------------- ------- --------------- HIEROSOLYM. 
(R - 70 Worte) S0 WOHEE Eemeinsam (HS 2.117 Worte) 
M Leni T ^ 
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e xe — E 
N« . Á-—^7 z* 

. C NIZANUM von 325 fo) 

N (N — 139 Worte, 7 
NL davon 86 neu) ,^ 
i ^ 
s i ^ 
E i ya 
Ms ' 2 
M. ME 


x j^ 
TOMOS von ANTIOCHIEN 379 


NICAENOCONSTANTINOPOLITANUM von 381 
(NC - 174 Worte, davon 37 Worte neu. 
100 Worte gemeinsam mit HS, 
58 Worte gemeinsam mit R, 
80 Worte gemeinsam mit N.) 


(a) 10 Worte 
(b) 53 Worte (davon 30 - R) 
(c) 47 Worte (davon 18 - R) 


(d) 80 Worte 


* Vortrag auf dem XVIII. Incontro di Studiosi dell Antichità Cristiana. Rom, Augusti- 
nianum, 10.5.1989. 

' E. Schwartz, Das Nicaenum und das Constantinopolitanum auf der Synode von Chal- 
kedon, ZNW 25, 1926, 38-88 (85-87). B. M. Weischer, Die ursprüngliche nikánische Form 
des ersten Glaubenssymbols im Ankyrotos des Epiphanios von Salamis, 7Aeologie und 
Philosophie 53, 1978, 407-414. 

? Das NC enthált 174 Worte! Seit F. J. A. Hort (Two Dissertations II, Cambridge 1876, 
73ff. 107) behauptet sich der Záhlfehler 178 Worte im NC. S. jetzt wieder W. D. Hau- 
schild, Das trinitarische Dogma von 381 als Ergebnis verbindlicher Konsensusbildung, in: 
K. Lehmann, W. Pannenberg, G/aubensbekenntnis und Kirchengemeinschaft. Das Mo- 
dell des Konzils von Konstantinopel (381), Freiburg-Góttingen 1982, 13-48 (23). 

! Rekonstruktion bei August Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der AI- 
ten Kirche, Breslau 3. Aufl. 1897, Nachdruck Hildesheim 1962, S. 132f. Vgl. A. A. Ste- 
phenson, Studia Patristica III, Berlin 1961, 303-313. Hierzu beachte die Einführung zum 
Stemma der grofien Bekenntnisse am Ende des Aufsatzes. 
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* H. Lietzmann, Symbolstudien XIII, ZNW 24, 1925, 193-202. Die áltere These, N sei 
das órtliche Bekenntnis von Caesarea (Caes), nachhaltig von Hort (s.o. Anm. 3) und Har- 
nack (Konstantinopolitanisches Symbol, RE XI, 15f.) vertreten, scheitert schon an einer 
Kollation. Vgl. H. Lietzmann a.O. 196ff., 201f. Lietzmanns Kritik wurde fortgeführt von 
J. N. D. Kelly, A/tchristliche Glaubensbekenntnisse, 1972, 219-226. Für gelungen halte ich 
auch den Nachweis von H. v. Campenhausen (Das Bekenntnis von Caesarea, ZNW 67, 
1976, 123-139, bes. 134), daf) es vor Konstantin kein »Taufbekenntnis von Caesarea« ge- 
geben habe und daf) also »das Bekenntnis Eusebs unter die *privaten Bekenntnisse' einzu- 
ordnen« sei. Das wird bestátigt durch das von Acacius, Eusebs Nachfolger in Caesarea, 
erhaltene Bekenntnis, das ganz anders lautet als das sogenannte Caes bei Euseb. Vgl. das 
Bekenntnis des Acacius, Bischof von Caesarea, bei Socrates /i.e. II, 40 (MPG 67, 340) mit 
dem Bekenntnis Eusebs, seines Vorgángers in Caesarea bei Socrates I, 8 (MPG 67, 69). 
* Mafgeblich ist immer noch A. M. Ritter, Das Konzil von Konstantinopel und sein 
Symbol, Góttingen 1965. Ritter behandelt die àufere Textgeschichte und diese in gründli- 
cher Auseinandersetzung mit der álteren Literatur, ohne aber über die Erkenntnisse im 
einschlágigen Aufsatz von Eduard Schwartz (s.o. Anm. 1) wesentlich hinauszuführen. Die 
verschiedenen im NC zusammengeflossenen theologischen Traditionen behandelt J. N. D. 
Kelly (s.o. Anm. 4), ohne eine mógliche direkte Beziehung zum Romanum zu erórtern. 
$ Vgl. Justin / Apol 33. Leo I, Epistola dogmatica cap. 4. Die ursprüngliche Tendenz 
der aus Luk 1, 35 geschópften Formel (Rómischer Adoptianismus im 2. Jahrhundert? 
Harnack, Holl) ist unklar, aber ihre rómische Herkunft gilt als sicher. Vgl. Kelly 147-149. 
' R.Staats, Pontius Pilatus im Bekenntnis der frühen Kirche, ZTAK 84, 1987, 493-513 
(508). 

* Texte bei Kelly S. 183-186. Das Fehlen der Pilatusklausel in den óstlichen Bekenntnis- 
sen bedeutet keine Miflachtung des Pilatus. Obwohl in HS die Pilatusklausel fehlt, hat 
z.B. Cyrill in der Auslegung dieses Bekenntnisses grofles Gewicht auf die heilsgeschichtli- 
che Bedeutung des Pilatus gelegt (Cat. XIII, 3; 14-16; 38). Schwieriger liegt die Sache bei 
Origenes. Obwohl in der Glaubensregel des Origenes die Pilatus-Klausel zu fehlen scheint 
(De princ. I praef. 4), kann Origenes, worauf mich Oe. Norderval freundlich hinweist, in 
geradezu formelhafter Wendung vom »Glauben an den unter Pontius Pilatus Gekreuzig- 
ten« sprechen (Joh. Komm. VIII, 45; Preuschen 367, 16. XIII, 19; 452, 2). Selbstverstánd- 
lich hat Origenes bei seinem lángeren Aufenthalt in Rom das Romanum kennengelernt. 
Ob das eine Erklárung ist? Vgl. R. C. Baud, Les »régles« de la théologie d'Origéne, RSR 
55, 1967, 161-208. 

* Vor anderen sind zu nennen Schwartz, Ritter, Kelly, Weischer (s.o. Anm. 1, 4 u. 5). 
" Die echten ersten vier Kanones (Mansi 3, 558-559) in deutscher Übersetzung in dem 
immer noch beachtenswerten Buch von I.O. de Urbina, Nizáa und Konstantinopel (— Ge- 
schichte der ókumenischen Konzilien 1), Mainz 1964, S. 313f. 

'" QGregor von Nazianz, Carmen de vita sua 1690-1755 (Jungck 136-139). Hauptbeleg für 
die Anwesenheit einer »messalianisch« wirkenden Partei auf dem Konzil ist der Schluf) der 
von Gregor von Nyssa wohl zu Ehren seines Namensvetters Gregor von Nazianz gehalte- 
nen Rede (vulgo: »/n suam ordinationem«, ed. Gebhardt, Gregorii Nysseni Opera IX, 
340ff.). In einem ersten Aufsatz, der diese Stelle behandelt, hatte ich eine Spátdatierung 
auf 394 für móglich gehalten: Die Asketen aus Mesopotamien in der Rede des Gregor von 
Nyssa »In suam ordinationem«, Vig Chr 21, 1967, 165-176. In der Datierungsfrage wurde 
ich von G. May mit guten Gründen kritisiert, ohne daf) May die Nàhe jener Konzilspartei 
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zum messalianischen Makarios-Kreis in Frage stellen konnte: G. May, Die Datierung..., 
Vig Chr 23, 1969, 38-57 (vgl. meine Replik Vig Chr 23, 1969, 58f.). Bestátigend H. Chad- 
wick, JEH 20, 1969, 320. G. Quispel, Ned. ThT 24, 1970, 250-255. J. Gribomont, Le dos- 
sier des origines du messalianisme. In: Epektasis. Festschrift Kardinal Jean Daniélou, 
1972, 611-625. Ich halte es nun auch für eine gesicherte Erkenntnis, daf) jedenfalls Gregor 
von Nyssa schon in den 70er Jahren in Verbindung mit asketischen Gruppen stand, die 
spáter »Messalianer« genannt wurden. Vgl. zuletzt R. Staats, Basilius als lebende Mónchs- 
regel in Gregors von Nyssa »De virginitate«, Vig Chr 39, 1985, 228-255. 

? MHarnacks Beobachtung, die auch Kelly (341) bestátigt, bleibt gültig, »daf) die erste di- 
rekte und unzweideutige Anspielung auf C ( 2 NC) im westlichen Schrifttum in der Enzy- 
klika des Papstes Vigilius aus dem Jahre 552 vorliegt«: Mansi IX, 50-55. 

!? Nikephoros Kallistes, Kirchengeschichte, MPG 146, 784. W. Jaeger, Gregor von Nys- 
sas Lehre vom Heiligen Geist, Leiden 1966, 51-57. Vgl. R. Staats, Die Basilianische 
Verherrlichung des Heiligen Geistes auf dem Konzil zu Konstantinopel 381, in: Kerygma 
und Dogma 25, 1979, 232-253 (242f.). 

'* Vgl. Kelly 329. 

'5 Vgl. Kelly 320. 

'* G. Bardy, Le Concile d'Antioche (379), in: Revue Bénédictine 45, 1933, 196-213. Von 
der Forschung weithin unbeachtet blieb der wichtige Aufsatz von E. Schwartz, der die 
Rom-Beziehungen des antiochenischen Konzils nach der Hauptquelle dokumentiert: Über 
die Sammlung des Cod. Veronensis LX. ZNW 35, 1936, 1-23 (14f., 18ff.). — Zur Vorge- 
schichte und zur Rolle von Papst Damasus in dieser Sache ist immer noch beachtenswert: 
E. Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums 1, Tübingen 1930, Kap. 6. 

'" "Theodoret, /.e. V, 9, 13 (s. dazu unten). 

"  N. Q. King, The 150 Holy Fathers of the Council of Constantinople 381 A.D., Studia 
Patristica I (- TU 63). Berlin 1957, 637. 

5 Bei Schwartz (Codex Veronensis LX; s.o. Anm. 16), S. 23 Z.. 4-20. Zur ókumenischen, 
gerade auch Rom einbeziehenden Kirchenpolitik des Basilius s. E. Caspar, Geschichte des 
Papsttums I, S. 220ff. Bei Gregor von Nazianz ist zu beachten, daf) noch seine Partei- 
nahme für Paulinus von Antiochien auf dem Konzil von Konstantinopel 381, womit er 
kláglich scheiterte, eben Ausdruck eines Bemühens um Konsens mit Rom war (Carmen 
de vita sua 1591-1702). Zu Gregor von Nyssa s. G. May, Gregor von Nyssa in der Kirchen- 
politik seiner Zeit, Jahrbuch der Ósterreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft 15, 1966, 
105-132. Man kann aus heutiger ókumenischer Sicht diese Kirchenpolitik gutheiflen. An- 
ders wertete E. Schwartz, der einmal von einem »schlauen Manóver« der Orientalen 
schrieb, »die Aufnahme in die Kirchengemeinschaft zu erzwingen«. E. Schwartz, Zur Kir- 
chengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts, ZNW 34, 1935, 124-214 (200). 

? Theodoret A.e. V, 9, 13 (Parmentier GCS 19, S. 293). Vgl. Ritter 178f. 

?^ Schwartz, Das Nicaenum (Anm. 1), S. 38. 

? Jn: Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1927, S. 843. Ich weise auch darauf hin, daf) das £v oig 
im Synodalbrief (Z. 9) an den Plural von mzepi ov (Z. 5) anknüpfen kónnte. Freilich ist nicht 
auszuschliefien, da) Konstantinopel gegenüber Antiochien etwas mehr geboten hat. Doch 
konnte es sich dabei nur um eine Vertiefung des in Antiochien Erreichten handeln. 

? Kelly beschreibt zum Schluf) seines Buches (S. 424, hier zitiert nach der englischen Ori- 
ginalausgabe '*Early Christian Creeds"', 1950, S. 434) unter Bezugnahme auf frühere For- 
schungen von Th. Klauser (Hist. Jahrbuch 53, 1933, 189) die Heimkehr des Apostolikums 
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nach Rom im Zeitalter der karolingischen und ottonischen Kaiser: *'In persuading Rome 
to accept a new baptismal confession, the church beyond the Alps was merely handing 
back to her, enriched and improved, that same venerable rule of faith which she herself 
had compiled in the second century as an epitome of the everlasting gospel"'. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 44 (1990), 222-241, E.J. Brill, Leiden 


GOÓTTLICHER HEILSPLAN BEI PRUDENTIUS 
(CATH. 11,25-48) | 


VON 
VINZENZ BUCHHEIT 


Um die Verse 25-48 des prudenzischen Weihnachtshymnus gemáf 
einordnen zu kónnen, muf) man sich gegenwártig halten, daf) der Dich- 
ter hier die Kenntnis des sogenannten Heilsplanes (oixovouía — disposi- 
tio)' verrát und ihn in seiner spezifischen Form verwendet. 

Diesen Heilsplan sieht das frühe Christentum in alttestamentlicher 
Weissagung und neutestamentlicher Erfüllung grundgelegt.^ Ausgangs- 
punkt ist die Prophezeiung an die Schlange im Paradies: /nimicitias po- 
nam inter te et mulierem et semen tuum et semen illius: Ipsa conteret 
caput tuum.? Seit Justin (dial. 100, 4 f.) knüpft man daran die Typolo- 
gie *Eva-Maria'* und erweitert sie zu 'Eva-Ecclesia'? bzw. 'Maria- 
Ecclesia'.* | 

Von der breiten Fácherung des Heilsgedankens im Neuen Testament ' 
sei mit Blick auf Prudentius herausgehoben, daf) die Einlósung des 
Heilsplanes? in der Fülle der Zeit stattfindet und als Wiederherstellung 
des ursprünglichen Zustandes der Gottverbundenheit, will heiBen der 
Schuldlosigkeit, verstanden wird: Im Eingang des Epheserbriefes preist 
der Verfasser die Gnade Gottes, der uns in Christus ante mundi consti- 
tutionem zur Kindschaft vorherbestimmt hat (praedestinavit ... secun- 
dum propositum voluntatis suae). Die redemptio per sanguinem eius 
und die remissio peccatorum seien Zeichen dieser Gnade, ut notum face- 
ret nobis sacramentum voluntatis suae, secundum beneplacitum eius, 
quod proposuit in eo, in dispensatione plenitudinis temporum,? 
instaurare'? omnia in Christo." 

Überreich bezeugt ist dieser Heilsplan in der patristischen Literatur 
seit Ignatius von Antiochia.'? Nur einige Belege"? sollen herausgestellt 
werden. Bei Tertullian heiDt es: Et utique si in novissimos'* dies gratiam 
spiritus creator repromisit (Joel. 3,1), Christus autem spiritalium dis- 
pensator in novissimis diebus apparuit dicente apostolo: at ubi tempus 
expletum est, misit deus filium suum (Gal. 4,4), et rursus: quia tempus 
iam in collecto est (1 Cor. 7,29), apparet et de temporum ultimorum" 
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praedicatione hanc gratiam spiritus ad Christum praedicatoris pertinere 
(Marc. 5,8,6 f.), oder er schreibt vom populus christianus: in ultimo 
saeculi spatio adeptus notitiam divinae miserationis (Iud. 1,5). Beson- 
ders instruktiv, gerade auch in bezug auf unseren Hymnus, erláutert 
Laktanz: /In primis igitur scire homines oportet sic a principio proces- 
sisse dispositionem summi dei, ut esset necesse adpropinquante 
(Marc. 1,15) saeculi termino dei filium descendere in terram, ut ... in 
figura hominis et condicione mortali ... traderetur in manus inpiorum 
mortemque susciperet, ut ea quoque per virtutem domita resurgeret et 
homini, quem induerat ... et spem vincendae mortis offerret et ad prae- 
mia immortalitatis admitteret (inst. 4,10,1).'* 

Ganz ühnlich, und der ersten Hálfte von cath. 11 sehr nahe, führt der 
Zeitgenosse des Prudentius, Paulinus von Nola, aus: Wáhrend Christus 
verbum vor seiner leiblichen Ankunft beim Vater weilte, dispositis in or- 
dinem suum saeculis ab Adam usque ad Moysen, habe mortis potestas 
geherrscht, sei die Sünde gewachsen. Aber dieses regnum rex regum et 
dispensator temporum dei filius passione sua divisit ac diruit und den 
Menschen wieder mit Gott versóhnt (ep. 23,14). 

Hier '' fügt sich Prudentius mit einem Beleg ein, in dem er die eben 
geschilderten Vorstellungen originell durch die ihm nachdrücklich ver- 
traute Providenzidee'? ausweitet. Im Rahmen einer kritischen Entfal- 
tung der Idololatrie in Rom bis in die Kaiserzeit hinein stellt der Dichter 
bedauernd fest: 

Felices, si cuncta Deo sua prospera Christo 

principe disposita scissent, qui currere regna 

certis ducta modis, Romanorumque triumphos '? 
crescere, et inpletis voluit se infundere saeclis (c.S. 1, 
287-290). i 

Unter bedachter Anknüpfung an den Eingang der /audes agricolarum 
in Vergils Georgika?? und der Übertragung auf die Rómer insgesamt be- 
klagt der Dichter, wie glücklich die Roma wáàre, wenn sie erkannt hátte, 
wie wohlbedacht alles zu ihrem Vorteil von Gott-Christus, dem Herr- 
scher, geplant worden sei. Er habe die einzelnen Reiche gemáf) fester 
Ordnung aufeinander folgen und in der herausragenden Herrschaft 
Roms?! gipfeln lassen. Und in der Fülle der Zeit?? habe er sein Kommen 
in die Welt vorherbestimmt. Leider aber, heit es weiter (1,291 ff.), hát- 
ten die Rómer in ihrer Blindheit weiter dem Gótzendienst gefrónt und 
so ihre Seelen dem schwarzen Schlund des Todes überanwortet (faetro 
leti inmersere baratro, 294).? 
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Noch ein anderer Text des Prudentius verrát die Kenntnis des góttli- 
chen Heilsplanes, wie wir ihn eingangs, von der Prophezeiung in der Ge- 
nesis ausgehend, kennengelernt haben: Im dritten Tageshymnus, der 
eine Soteriologie in nuce enthált, trifft die Strafe für das Vergehen im 
Paradies nicht nur die Stammeltern (cath. 3,121 ff.), 

auctor et ipse doli coluber "?* 

plectitur inprobus, ut mulier 

colla trilinguia?? calce terat?*; 

sic coluber muliebre solum 

suspicit (cath. 3,126-129). 
Auch die Schlange als Verführerin, d.h. der Teufel, wird, wenn auch 
erst in der Zukunft, ihre Strafe erleiden; dann, wenn die Jungfrau ihr 
den Kopf zertreten wird (quod modo cernua femineis / vipera proteritur 
pedibus): 

Edere namque Deum merita 

omnia virgo venena domat, 

tractibus anguis inexplicitis 

virus inerme piger revomit 

gramine concolor in viridi (3,151-155).?' 
In der klaren Typologie *Eva-Maria' werden Heilsplan und Heilswirk- 
lichkeit treffend zum Ausdruck gebracht und durch die folgenden Stro- 
phen (Christi Geburt, Überwindung des Bósen, Befreiung von Tod und 
Vergánglichkeit) verdeutlicht.?* 

Zum besseren Verstándnis der Begründung, die Prudentius im elften 
Hymnus für Zeitpunkt (29 ff.) und Grund der Erlósung (31f.41ff.) gibt, 
ist daran zu erinnern, daf) Fragen dieser Art, zumal geschürt von Kriti- 
kern der christlichen Lehre,?? schon früh gestellt und mit im Kern glei- 
cher Begründung beantwortet wurden. So etwa vom Diognetbrief (8f.): 
Gott in seiner Langmut?? habe nach der gemeinsam mit seinem Sohn 
durchgeführten Ordnung ertragen, daf) der Mensch nach freiem Willen 
der Sünde erlegen sei. Als aber das Maf) der Ungerechtigkeit voll und 
Strafe wie Tod?' unausweichlich gewesen seien, habe Gott zum vorher- 
bestimmten Zeitpunkt seinen Sohn als Aóxpov óx£p "1v gegeben und so 
bewiesen, daf) der Mensch seine Rechtfertigung nur der Barmherzigkeit 
Gottes verdanke.? — Andere betonen die Notwendigkeit des Wartens 
damit, daf alle Art von Schlechtigkeit hervortreten und auf ihren Hóhe- 
punkt kommen sollte, damit durch die Erlósungstat die Beseitigung je- 
glicher Schuld erreicht werde.?? 

Es verdient auBerdem Beachtung, daf) die Thematik des Heilsplanes 
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in den Predigten zum Weihnachtsfest gelàufig war.?* Prudentius konnte 
demnach seine Ausführungen auf eine gesicherte Basis gründen. 


l1. Christi Verbleiben beim Vater (25-32) 


Sed ordinatis saeculis 
rerumque digesto statu 
fundator ipse et artifex 
permansit in patris sinu, 


Donec rotata annalium 
transvolverentur milia, 
atque ipse peccantem diu 
dignatus orbem viseret. 


»Doch als die Zeiten geordnet, das Gefüge der Welt eingerichtet war, verblieb 
der Gründer und Baumeister selbst im Schofe des Vaters, bis tausende von Jah- 
ren angelaufen und sich vorübergewáltzt haben sollten, und er selbst sich dazu 
herablieB, nach der Welt, die lange gesündigt, zu sehen.« 


Nach dem Schópfungsbericht, fáhrt Prudentius fort,?? verblieb der 
fundator?* ipse et artifex?! im Schofe des Vaters (in patris sinu),?* bis 
sich tausende von Jahren vorübergewálzt haben sollten (25-30). 

Diese Verse fallen schon durch ihren ungewóhnlichen Sprachge- 
brauch auf: seltene Termini, unübliche Junkturen, gewichtige Wort- 
wahl, meist selten oder gar nicht belegt in der Prudentius bekannten 
Tradition, aber auch bei ihm selbst nicht. 

Ordinare in Verbindung mit der Schópfung ist zwar von Gott seit Ter- 
tullian geláufig,? von Christus verwendet es aber neben Augustin *? 
wohl nur Prudentius an unserer Stelle; auch hat er die Junktur ordinare 
saécula nur mit diesem gemeinsam.*' — Für digesto statu làDt sich áhnli- 
ches beobachten: Digerere im Sinne von *ordnen — schaffen' ist nur sel- 
ten zu belegen; ?^ von der Schópfung kenne ich lediglich einen Text bei 
Augustin.^! Die Junktur digesto statu begegnet jedoch wiederum nur bei 
Prudentius.** 

In 29 f. (donec rotata** annalium / transvolverentur milia) ist keine 
einzige der Junkturen^*$ vor Prudentius nachzuweisen, und Vers 30 ist 
der einzige im elften Hymnus, der nur aus zwei Worten gebildet ist und 
der ein fünfsilbiges Wort enthált. Transvolvere hat der Dichter lediglich 
bei Juvencus?^' vorgefunden. Dieser gibt Matth. 17,19 (dicetis monti 
huic: Transi hinc illuc, et transibit) wieder mit istius hinc montis possetis 
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vellere verbo / inque alias sedes cunctam transvolvere molem (3,3T7f.). 
Prudentius übertrágt die lokale Bedeutung auf die temporale. 

Auch wenn unsere Beobachtungen ^* einige Unsicherheitsfaktoren in 
sich bergen, weil der Wortschatz nach Tertullian nur z. T. aufbereitet ist, 
kann man folgern, daf) Prudentius auch durch sprachlich-stilistische 
Elemente die Erhabenheit der Schópfung und das besondere Gnadenge- 
schenk der Erlósung^? gemáf) dem Heilsplan hat herausstellen wollen. 

Er tut dies auBerdem durch einen auf Korrektur bedachten Bezug 
zum sechsten Buch der Aeneis, und zwar zur Lehre von der Seelenwan- 
derung (724ff.), die man insgesamt als eine vergilische Anthropologie ?? 
verstehen kann. Gerade diese Partie hat die frühchristlichen Autoren 
verstándlicherweise zur Auseinandersetzung gereizt.?' Prudentius selbst 
hat mehrfach darauf Bezug genommen, u.a. gegen Ende des dritten Ta- 
geshymnus.?? 

Der Anklang an Vergil wird erkennbar in den Versen 29f.: 

Donec rotata annalium 

transvolverentur milia. 

Diese evozieren mit wórtlichem Anklang: 

donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 

concretam exemit labem, purumque relinquit 

aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 

has omnis, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos (Aen. 6, 

745-748).? 
Ein Meister der Alludierung vergilischer Texte wie Prudentius assoziiert 
damit aber wohl den anthropologischen Text des paganen Autors ins- 
gesamt. Die vergilische Lehre von der Herkunft des Menschen, von sei- 
ner Schuld und Sühne, von der Überwindung des Todes und die 
christliche Auffassung dazu treffen aufeinander. 

Das schliebt aus, da) es dem grofien Kenner des poeta paganus ledig- 
lich auf Reminiszenzen an dessen /uculenti versus (Aug. civ. 14, 3) an- 
kam. Aber auch nichts deutet bei Prudentius insgesamt darauf hin, daf) 
er Vergil zum Propheten christlicher Lehre erheben wollte, wie etwa 
Kaiser Konstantin in seiner Karfreitagspredigt, oder daf) er sich den 
Standpunkt Probas zu eigen gemacht hat, Vergilium cecinisse loquar pia 
munera Christi (Cento 23).?^* Ein Autor jedoch, der so nachdrücklich 
wie Prudentius die Providenzidee vertreten hat,?? dürfte in der Frage der 
Vergilnutzung einem Laktanz?$ nicht ferngestanden haben. Auch mag 
er dem antiken Dichter in manchen Fragen mit Zeno von Verona eine 
ingeniosa suspicio,?' gerade bezüglich der immortalitas ein praesagare?* 
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oder mit Laktanz ein in parte consentire?? zugestanden haben. Beide 
Autoren berufen sich dabei auf Verse aus dem sechsten Buch der Ae- 
neis.$? Und eben diese Verse klingen, von Tertullian (an. 50,3) angefan- 
gen, bei frühchristlichen Autoren immer wieder an, auch bei Prudentius 
selbst.5!' Er dürfte, áhnlich wie Servius, gerade bezüglich des sechsten 
Buches von der alta scientia? angetan gewesen sein und mit Symmachus 
die arcanorum sensus$? empfunden haben. 

Aber ebenso sicher darf man davon ausgehen, daf) Prudentius mit 
Laktanz und anderen Vátern bei der Aeneis nicht mit Symmachus von 
einem sacrum poema (Macr. sat. 1,24,13) gesprochen hátte, sondern 
daf er sich vielmehr bewufit war, wie sehr Vergil trotz mancher Ahnlich- 
keit Jenseits der Wahrheitsschwelle stand, ja, dal) Prudentius gerade in 
Glaubensfragen oft mit Augustin konstatiert haben dürfte: tamen aliter 
se habet fides nostra (civ. 14,3). 

Dies gilt sicher gerade auch für den Text des elften Hymnus, von dem 
wir ausgegangen sind. Dieser will bezüglich Vergil sagen: Der Mensch 
ist nicht Geschópf des Weltgeistes, sondern entstammt dem 
Schópfungsakt Gottes und Christi. Übereinstimmung besteht insoweit, 
daf) sich die Menschen in Schuld *^ verstricken, die sie eingesperrt sein 
. lieB £enebris et carcere caeco (Aen. 6,734),9 wodurch sie mancipatam 
fumido / vitam barathro inmerserant (11,39f.). Bei Vergil büfen sie in 
der verschiedensten Weise, bis sie wieder inkorporiert werden. Nach 
Prudentius ist die Befreiung von Schuld ein Gnadenakt Gottes, der ge- 
máf) seinem Heilsplan nach Ablauf einer langen Zeit seinen Sohn zur 
Erlósung der Menschen schickt 5$ und sie von der mors peccati$' befreit 
(31f.41ff.). Gerade in donec rotata ... milia spielt Prudentius auf den 
Heilsplan in der oben mit *Fülle der Zeit! erláuterten Form an. Dabei 
modifiziert er Aen. 6,745 (perfecto temporis orbe), einen Text, der 
schon im Cento Probae (380f.)5* zitiert wird, als von der Beendigung 
des Unheils durch Christi Kommen die Rede ist: 

Et iam finis erat perfecto temporis orbe. 
ut primum cessit furor et rabida ora quierunt...*? 


II. Abfall der Menschen (33-40) 


Nam caeca vis mortalium 
venerans inanes Naenias 
vel aera vel saxa algida, 
vel ligna credebat deum. 
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Haec dum sequuntur, perfidi 
praedonis in ius venerant, 

et mancipatam fumido 

vitam barathro inmerserant. 


»Denn der Mensch in seiner Blindheit verehrte nichtige Todesgótter, hielt 
náàmlich Bronzen oder kalte Steine oder Hólzer für Gott. Indem sie, ungláubig 
geworden, diesem Wahn anhingen, waren sie der Macht des Teufels verfallen 
und ihr Leben, in seine Hand gegeben, versenkten sie in den finsteren Schlund.« 


Die Verse 33ff."'? nehmen die zweite Strophe des Hymnus,"' freilich 
auf anderer Ebene, wieder auf und explizieren sie. Der Mensch war in 
Sünde gefallen, weil er den Eingottglauben mit der Vielgótterei ver- 
tauscht hat. 

Diese Fixierung der Schuld auf den Gótzendienst als auslósendes Ele- 
ment trágt der im Hymnus verfolgten Grundlinie der Erlósung der Hei- 
den Rechnung (85ff.), weil ja die Juden in ihrer Blindheit die 
Anerkennung des menschgewordenen Erlósers als den vorhergesagten 
Messias verweigerten (89ff.). Dahinter dürfte aber auch die z.Zt. des 
Dichters noch immer gegebene Missionierung der Paganen stehen, die 
gerade über die Abkehr von der Idololatrie den Weg zur fides christiana 
finden mufiten. 

Im übrigen bewegt sich Prudentius dabei auf festem biblisch- 
patristischem Grund. Das Verlassen des Eingottglaubens hin zum Gót- 
zendienst ist als Ursünde verstanden worden, in deren Gefolge sich jegli- 
che Sünde einschlich.? Die Idololatrie war daher die eigentliche 
Kapitalsünde.'^ Nicht zufállig láBt Prudentius in der Psychomachie als 
erstes Paar die Fides gegen die veterum Cultura deorum (29) antreten 
(21ff.).? Eine solche Struktur der Soteriologie im elften Hymnus invol- 
viert letztlich, daB man vereinfachend davon auszugehen hat, daf) am 
Anfang der Schópfung die pietas erga deum unicum konstitutiv war.?$ 
Von ihr hat sich der Mensch in seiner caeca vis abgewandt. Christus soll 
ihn wieder zum Eingottglauben zurückführen."? 

Unverstanden geblieben ist bislang inanes Naenias (34), wobei man 
Naenias stets klein schrieb und dementsprechend übersetzte mit »vaines 
sornettes« (Lavarenne),"* »vane bagatelle« (Pellegrino), »vain bab- 
blings« (Thomson), »vuote favele« (Sciuto). Wenigstens halbwegs trifft 
den Sinn J. P. Silbers*? mit »eitlen Wahn«. 

Prudentius hat sich von Horazens selbstbewuftem absint inani funere 
neniae (c. 2,20,21) inspirieren lassen?*' und dadurch beim Hórer den Ge- 
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danken an den Tod assoziiert, um dann aber seiner Aussage eine origi- 
nelle Wendung zu geben. Nenia mit einem Tempel vor der porta 
Viminalis*? war eine Góttin, der die extrema tempora*? anvertraut wa- 
ren. Der Mensch in seiner Blindheit, will Prudentius sagen, verehrte 
Dinge als Gótter, die in sich nichtig, weil tot, sind: Erz, kalte Steine, 
Holzer. 

Dieser Abfall*?* in die Idololatrie hatte prinzipielle Folgen: praedonis 
in ius venerant (38). Die perfidi sind (vom Machtbereich Gottes und 
Christi) in den Machtbereich des Teufels geraten. Praedo*? heifit der 
Teufel u.a. auch bei Paulinus von Nola (c. 17,229): vetus ille praedo*$... 
iure nudatus spoliante Christo criminis armis. Dem Teufel wird vom 
kámpfenden Christus seine Beute wieder abgejagt und er seiner criminis 
arma beraubt. Er wirkt dies durch das Werk der Erlósung in seinem Op- 
fertod: redivivus Abel*' / pascit effusi pretio redemptos / sanguinis ag- 
nos (231ff.). Die Beute sind die diaboli gentes: Dominus Iesus ...** 
Goliae caput armis ipsius amputavit. Arma enim diaboli gentes erant.*? 
Prudentius selbst lastet in seiner Schrift *Hamartigenia' den Abfall von 
Gott dem praedo potens an, der mit seiner numerosa cohors die Seelen 
bekriegt und unterjocht (ham. 389ff.).?? 

Der Terminus praedo und der soeben erláuterte Rahmen?! bezeugen, 
daf) das Wirken des Teufels als Betrug?? verstanden wird und als Ein- 
dringen in einen fremden Machtbereich. Gleichzeitig gerát die abgejagte 
Beute unter ein anderes Imperium: 

et mancipatam fumido 
vitam barathro inmerserant (11,39f.).? 

Nicht zu übersehen sind Bilder und Termini aus der Rechtssprache, 
wie überhaupt der in der Tradition dieser Verse erkennbare Rahmen Bil- 
der aus dem politisch-rechtlichen Bereich erkennen láft. Schon im He- 
bráerbrief heift es von der Erlósungstat Christi: uf per mortem 
destrueret eum, qui habebat mortis imperium,?* id est diabolum (2, 
14).** Im Kolosserbrief (2, 13-15) ist ausgeführt, da) Christus durch sei- 
nen Tod den wider uns laufenden Schuldschein mit seinen Forderungen 
(xó xaf' ^v xstpóvpaqov totg 6óvu.xow) ans Kreuz geheftet und ausge- 
lóscht hat.?* Ambrosius erláutert die Folgen der Sünde mit: qui eras li- 
ber in Christo, debitor factus es diaboli. Cautionem?' tuam tenebat 
inimicus.?* Bei Prudentius lesen wir im Hymnus auf das Fest der Epi- 
phanie: 

at nos subactos iugiter 
erroris imperio?! gravi 
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Dux noster hoste saucio 

mortis tenebris liberat, '?? 
Texte, die auf cath. 11,45ff. vorausweisen,'?' wo von der Überwindung 
der Macht des Teufels und des Todes gesprochen wird. 

Im einzelnen sei auf in ius venerant'?? und auf mancipatam verwie- 
sen. Dahinter steht der bedeutsame Rechtstitel der mancipatio'?? samt 
manumissio. Soweit ersichtlich, hat Tertullian diesen terminologischen 
Bereich in die christliche Soteriologie eingebracht. Er übertrágt 7jAeu0£- 
pootv in Róm. 8,2 und Gal. 5,1 mit manumisit,'?* wáhrend Vetus Latina 
und Vulgata liberavit bieten.'^* Er verwendet aber auch mancipari Deo 
(Apol. 21,2; 24,1) und in Verbindung mit der Idololatrie mnancipari sive 
deis suis sive defunctis sive regibus (idol. 12,5) oder idolis mancipatus 
(Marc. 2,23,1). Ahnliche Wendungen lassen sich in der Folge mehrfach 
belegen.'?5 Erwáhnt seien nur ein Text bei Augustin, der die Braut durch 
den Brautführer Christus befreit sein làDt de mancipatu diaboli,'" sowie 
solche bei Prudentius: 

Christum secuta Patris intrat gloriam; 

disiuncta Christo mancipatur tartaro (per. 10,474f.) 
heiBt es von der Seele. Prudentius spricht auch vom rnancipium Christi 
(apoth. 408) oder nennt den Teufel ein gehennae mancipium (ham. 
127f.). | 

Und ein Leben, das dem Teufel übereignet ist, lebt in seinem Reich, 
dem fumidum barathrum — schon seit Vergil die Kennzeichnung der 
Unterwelt.'?^* Es spricht manches dafür, daf) Prudentius hier die Schilde- 
rung der Cacus-Hóhle im achten Buch der Aeneis '?? anklingen láft.''? 
Schon im neunten Hymnus lesen wir: 

Corporis formam caduci, membra morti obnoxia 
induit, ne gens periret primoplasti ex germine, 
merserat quem lex profundo noxialis tartaro (cath. 9, 
16-18), 
ein Text, der den rechten Einstieg in die beiden folgenden Strophen des 
elften Hymnus vermittelt. 


III. Erlósung durch Christus (41-48) 


Stragem sed istam non tulit 
Christus cadentum""' gentium,'" 
inpune ne forsan sui 

patris periret fabrica. ? 
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Mortale corpus induit, 

ut excitato corpore 

mortis catenam frangeret 
hominemque portaret patri. 


»Christus jedoch ertrug nicht solchen Verlust der fallenden Vólker (Heiden), 
damit nicht gar ungeahndet des Vaters Schópfung untergehe. Er umgab sich mit 
einem sterblichen Leib, um durch die Auferweckung dieses Leibes die Kette des 
Todes zu sprengen und den Menschen zum Vater heimzuführen.« 


Zunáchst erfolgt die Begründung für den Akt der Erlósung.''* Bereits 
im neunten Hymnus hat Prudentius, wie vorhin erwáhnt, eine áhnliche 
Begründung gegeben: die forma corporis, membra morti obnoxia, habe 
Christus angenommen, 7z:e gens periret infolge der Ursünde des Erster- 
schaffenen, den die /ex noxialis in den tiefen Tartarus gestürzt habe (9, 
16-19). Dem Kern der Feststellung in 11,43 f. noch náher kommen Aus- 
führungen etwa bei Ambrosius: Gott habe die Erlósung gewirkt, weil er 
wollte omnes suos esse, quos condidit et creavit.''* Ahnlich heifit es vom 
Sohn: Dominus Iesus ... et voluit servare quod fecerat, salvare quod 
plasmaverat.''$ Vergleichbar expliziert diesen Gedanken Athanasius, 
und zwar ebenfalls in einem Text, der das Geheimnis der Menschwer- 
dung Christi würdigt: Voll Erbarmen sei Christus unserem Verderben zu 
Hilfe gekommen xai t/jv «o6 Oav&tou xp&tratw o0x évév xac (non tulit), iva 
Mj tÓ Yevóuevov &xnóAmtat xai eig &pyóv tob xatpóc tO ei; &vÜpimouc Épyov 
«0100 Yévrixon. ! 

Und gerade in periret (44) alludiert Prudentius ''* das Heilsgeschehen, 
wie es die Evangelien mehrfach zum Ausdruck bringen (venit enim Fi- 
lius hominis salvare, quod perierat)''? und wie es die Váter immer wie- 
der aufgenommen haben. '?? | 

Schlieflich gibt der Dichter in einer Kleinigkeit zu erkennen, daf) er 
die Cacus-Szenerie aus dem achten Buch der Aeneis weiterhin im Blick 
hat. Obwohl non tulit (41) in der Aeneis geradezu formelhaft verwendet 
ist (5 mal), macht der schon zur vorigen Strophe beobachtete 
Hintergrund"?! wahrscheinlich, daf in non tulit / Christus ein Anklang 
an non tulit Alcides (Aen. 8, 256) erstrebt ist.'^?? Der christliche Heils- 
vorgang erhált dadurch, daf) er auch mit den Farben Vergils gemalt 
wird, ein besonderes Relief und in der Anspielung auf die Cacus-Szene 
einen hochdramatischen Akzent. Der Leser wird so zusátzlich auf den 
Kampf mit dem Teufel in seiner spezifischen Form (46f.) vorbereitet. 

Der Begründung der Erlósung'? folgt die Darstellung des Heils- 
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ablaufs: Menschwerdung, Tod, Auferstehung, Rekonziliation (45-48), 
ungemein dicht und ebenso prágnant in nur vier Verse eingefügt. Die 
folgende, auf das Wesentliche beschránkte Erláuterung mag dies ver- 
deutlichen. '?* 

Zur Kennzeichnung der Menschwerdung bedient sich der Dichter der 
Gewandmetapher, die sich schrittweise von der Bibel an entwickelt hat, 
bei Tertullian als hominem bzw. carnem induere? und seit Laktanz '? 
als corpus induere geláufig ist. Prudentius ist auch sonst mit ihr 
vertraut.'?' 

Durch das unmittelbare Nebeneinander von rnortale corpus und exci- 
tato corpore sowie mortale — mortis'?* wird das heilsgeschichtliche My- 
sterium | augenfállig verdeutlicht ^ und  verdichtet.'? Durch die 
Auferstehung des eigenen Leibes '?? bricht Christus die Macht des To- 
des.'?' Das corpus mortale überwindet die mors. Absorpta est mors in 
victoria ... (1 Cor. 15,54f.). Christus carni ... participavit eisdem, ut per 
mortem destrueret eum, qui habebat mortis imperium, id est diabolum 
... (Hebr. 2,14f.).'? Schrittweise hat die frühe Kirche anstelle des lei- 
denden Christus das Bild vom imperium Christi, von Christus dem Im- 
perator und Victor entwickelt: '?? Christus cum ultimo hoste, morte, 
proeliaturus per tropaeum crucis triumphavit (Tert. Marc. 4,20,5). 

In mortis catenam frangeret klingt der Descensus Christi ?* in die Un- 
terwelt an, den Prudentius bereits im neunten Hymnus erláutert hat: 

Quin et ipsum, ne salutis inferi expertes forent, 
tartarum benignus intrat; fracta cedit ianua, 
uectibus cadit reuulsis cardo dissolubilis. 


Illa prompta ad inruentes, ad reuertentes tenax, 
obice extrorsum recluso, porta reddit mortuos, 
lege uersa et limen atrum iam recalcandum patet ... 
(cath. 9,70-87) 


Hier wie in anderen Texten des Prudentius ? und sonstiger Autoren ^$ 
wird dieser Abstieg zu den Toten als Aufbrechen der mit Ketten und 
Riegeln versehenen Tore des Zugangs zum Reich des Unterweltsfürsten 
gedeutet.'?" Gerade das Bild von der catena mortis, die Christus zerbro- 
chen hat, ist in gleicher oder áhnlicher Form immer wieder verwendet 
worden. '?* 

Und gemáhD biblisch-patristischer Lehre'?? vollzieht Christus diesen 
Kampf mit dem Herrscher des Totenreiches, um dem Menschen wieder 
den Weg zum Vater zu óffnen (hominemque portaret patri): hic Deus 
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noster, hic Christus ... mediator duorum hominem induit, quem perdu- 
cat ad patrem.'** Pellite corde metum, mea membra, et credite vosmet 
/ cum Christo reditura Deo (apoth. 1080 f.). Est Deus, est et homo, fit 
mortuus ... / Omnis percurrit naturae munia pronae, / ut sursum Patris 
in gremium replicata reportaret (apoth. 230-232).'*! 
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inter ipsa mundi primordia praesignavit denuntians serpenti futurum semen mulieris 
quod noxii capitis elationem sua virtute conteret — ein Geschenk der Gnade Gottes: opus 
fuit ... secreti dispensatione consilii, ut ... Deus ... primam pietatis suae dispositionem sa- 
cramento occultiore compleret, et homo diabolicae iniquitatis versutia actus in culpam, 
contra Dei propositum non periret (SC 22bis, p. 74sqq.). 

?| Als Hinführung vgl. Verf., Sonnenwende — Geburt des Sol verus (Prud. cath. 11, 1- 
12), Wien.Stud. 99, 1986, 245-259; Ders., Prudentius über Christus als duplex genus und 
conditor (cath. 11, 13-24), ebenda 101, 1988, 297-312. 

?$  Seltener Terminus für Christus als Schópfer (vgl. Orig. in Matth. 18, 76, PG 13, 
1720D totius mundi fundatorem), und von Prudentius nur hier verwendet; vgl. noch Ar- 
nob. nat. 2, 2 (von Gott) pater fundator et conditor rerum; Lact. inst. 2, 1, 5 fundator 
ipsius terrae. 

7? Gelàufig seit Tertullian (Braun, Deus christianorum 385 f.) und bei Laktanz (Loi, Lat- 
tanzio 111 ff. 119 f.) für Gott als Schópfer; vgl. auch Min. Fel. Oct. 17, 11; 32, 6; von 
Christus nur artifex salutis (Tert. carn. Christi 5), artifex poli (Claud. 32, 11), bei Pruden- 
tius sonst nur vom Vater (cath. 3, 35.189; apoth. 514; c.S. 2, 826). 

* [m Anschluf) an Joh. 1, 18 (vgl. auch Aug. serm. 196, 3; üáhnlich serm. 187, 1.2). 
* CTert. paen. 1, 2; bapt. 3; besonders illustrativ Aug. civ. 10, 15 (divinae providentiae 
placuit ordinare temporum cursum); epist. 102, 13 (tempora ordinari); in Joh. evang. 104, 
2. 

* Aug. serm. 187, 1l. 

* Vgl. neben serm. 187, 1 noch 194, 1. 

*? Vgl. Just. praef. 3; Quint.inst. 7 praef. 1; Min. Fel. Oct. 5, 7. 

* Aug. gen. litt. imperf. 4 in principio fecit deus caelum et terram ... terra ... invisibilis 
erat et inconposita, donec ab eodem ipso discerneretur et ex confusione in rerum certo or- 
dine constitueretur ... digestis elementis ... 

* Rerum status ist dagegen geláufig, z.B. bei Verg. Aen. 7, 37 f.; Ov. met. 7, 509; Liv. 
22, 22; Sen. Ag. 308; in der Bedeutung bei Prudentius ist mir allerdings kein Beleg be- 
gegnet. 

*5 Zum Gebrauch bei Prudentius vgl. u.a. praef. 3; c.S. 2, 878; per. 12, 21. 

*5* Weder milia annalium noch rotata annalium noch transvolverentur annales oder 
transvolverentur rotata. | 

*" Vgl. noch Veget. mulom. 1,1 Lommatzsch. 

** Tfeils a.Hd. des ThLL (veróffentlicht — unveróffentlicht), teils mit Hilfe eigener Un- 
tersuchungen ermittelt. Auch der Ambrosiusindex, den mich noch O. Faller hat einsehen 
lassen, ergab kein anderes Bild, ebensowenig der vorláufige Index zu Augustinus, den mir 
C. Mayer freundlicherweise zugánglich gemacht hat. 

** Vgl. noch apoth. 310 f. condimur in faciem Domini bonitate paterna,/ venturo in no- 
stram faciem post saecula Christo; Leo M. serm. 54, 1 Migne — 41, 1 SC opera miseri- 
cordiae Dei quae ab initio saluti sunt impensa mortalium ... sacra dispensatione ... hoc 
praenuntiavit dispositum ... promisit implendum. Zu einseitig verweist A. Rósler, Der 
katholische Dichter Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, Freiburg 1886, 113.115, auf die Práfa- 
tio des mozarabischen Ritus: ... qui post multa tempora in hac die ... natus est Christus. 
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*? Dazu neben dem wichtigen Kommentar von E. Norden u.a. W. H. Friedrich, Philolo- 
gus 97, 1948, 281 ff. (lat. Quellen); P. Boyancé, Sur le discours d'Anchise (Énéide VI, 
724-751), in: Hommages à G. Dumézil, Brüssel 1960, 60-76; F. Klingner, Virgil, Zürich- 
Stuttgart 1967, 480 ff., bes. 490 f.; F. Solmsen, The World of the Dead in B. 6 of the Ae- 
neid, Class.Phil. 67, 1972, 31-41. 

*' Überblick bei P. Courcelle, Les péres de l'église devant les enfers virgiliens, 
Arch.Hist.Doctr.Litt. Moyen Age 30, 1955, 5-74; spezielle Untersuchungen bei P. Cour- 
celle, Virgile et l'immanence divine chez Minucius Felix, in: Mullus. Festschr. f. Th. Klau- 
ser, Münster 1964, 34-42 — Opuscula Selecta, 228-236; D. Wiesen, Hermes 99, 1971, 
70 ff.; A. Doignon, JbAC 23, 1980, 59.61-64; Ders., Quisque suos patimur Manes. Vir- 
gile, Énéide 6, 743 dans le christianisme latin à la fin du IV* siécle, Caesarodunum XVI- 
Bis, 1981, 107-116. 

3? Cath. 3, 186 ff.; nicht nachvollziehbar ist die Interpretation von K. Thraede, »Aufer- 
stehung der Toten« im Hymnus ante cibum des Prudentius, JDAC Erg. Bd. 9, 1982, 68-78; 
dazu V. Buchheit, Prudentius über resurrectio carnis (cath. 3, 191-195), Vig.Chr. 40, 
1986, 261-285. 

5? Von A. Mahoney, Vergil in the Works of Prudentius, Diss. Washington 1934, 147, 
lediglich Aen. 6, 748 als »probably« notiert; M. Pellegrino zitiert diesen Vergilvers im 
App. seiner Ausgabe. — Aen. 6, 798 klingt in der patristischen Literatur auch sonst an 
(s. Courcelle, Arch.Hist.Doctr.Litt. MA 29.47 ff. 50). 

5* Zur Einordnung Probas in die Vergilrezeption s. Verf., Vergildeutung im Cento Pro- 
bae, Graz.Beitr. 15, 1988, 161-176. 

55 Dazu Verf., Prudentius über Gesittung durch Eroberung und Bekehrung, WüJbb 11, 
1985, 189 ff. 

** Eine differenziertere Beurteilung mit kritischer Sichtung der Literatur versucht Verf., 
WüJbb 4, 1978, 164 ff.; 5, 1979, 219 ff.; Gymnasium 91, 1984, 173 f. (samt Anm. 7); vgl. 
auch A. Bender, Die natürliche Gotteserkenntnis bei Laktanz und seinen apologetischen 
Vorgángern (Diss. Giefen 1982), Frankfurt 1983, 187 ff.; nicht prinzipiell genug A. Wlo- 
sok, in: 2000 Jahre Vergil, Wolfenbütteler Forsch. 24, 1983, 63 ff. 

5 Serm. 1, 2, 5 - CCL 22, 16. 

55 Serm. 1, 2, 26 —- CCL 22, 2I. 

33  [nst. 7, 22, 4. 

** Lit. in Anm. $51. 

$! Schwen, Index. 

$? Serv. Aen. 6 praef. 

$ Macr. sat. 1, 24, 13. 

** Ausgelóst nach vergilischer Darstellung durch die Inkorporierung, bei Prudentius 
durch Abfall zum Gótzendienst. 

$5 Dieser Vergilvers klingt regelrecht an in der Eschatologie des zehnten Hymnus (cath. 
10, 22). 

$$ Vgl. Psalm. 58, 6; 105, 4; Luc. 1, 68.78; 7, 16. 

$9 ' Vgl. Ambr. bon. mort. 2, 3 sed mortis tria sunt genera. una mors peccati est, de qua 
scriptum est: anima quae peccat ipsa morietur (Ezech. 18, 4); vgl. in Luc. 7, 35; dazu W. 
Seibel, Fleisch und Geist beim hl. Ambrosius, München 1958, 116 f. 

$$ Da Prudentius dieses Werk genau kannte und sich mehrfach davon hat anregen las- 
sen, ist an vielen Texten erkennbar; vgl. u.a. Verf., in: Das frühe Christentum im rómi- 
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schen Staat, Darmstadt 1971, 460.463; ein besonders augenfálliges Beispiel: Prob. 341-356 
und Prud. apoth. 601-634. 

$* Aber gerade der prinzipielle Unterschied im oben erláuterten Sinne, der Proba und 
Prudentius trotz des Rückgriffs auf denselben Vergilvers trennt, wird hier offenkundig. 
" Zum Aspekt der dignatio s. u.a. 2 Thess. 1, 11 ut dignetur vos vocatione sua Deus 
noster; Diognetbrief 8, 79, 1; Hilar. trin. 1, 11; Lact. mort. 52, 2; Leo M. serm. 2, 1; 4, 
1; Athan. adv. Ar. 2, 61; incarn. verb. 11; Aug. serm. 188, 2; 190, 1; 191, 1; Prud. apoth. 
29 f.; ferner Braun, Deus christianorum 126-128; Loi, Lattanzio 79.91-94; zu peccantem 
Luc. 9, 22; Matth. 17, 22; Marc. 8, 31; 9, 12. 31; 10, 33 f. 

^" Dazu Verf., Sonnenwende — Geburt des Sol verus, Wien.Stud. 99, 1986, 255 ff. 

"? Etwa im Sinne von Lact. inst. 4, 2, 5 statuerat enim deus adpropinquante ultimo tem- 
pore ducem magnum caelitus mittere, qui eam perfido ingratoque populo ablatam exteris 
nationibus revelaret; dazu Luc. 19, 44; Róm. 11, 5 (erst an die Juden), dann an alle Men- 
schen (2 Kor. 6, 2, Par.). 

?  Wgl. etwa Sap. 14, 12 ff.; Róm. 1, 23 f.; Apostelg. 17, 29-31; Apoc. 9, 20. 

^ Vgl. Ch. Gnilka, Studien zu Prudentius, Wiesbaden 1963, 31; Verf., WüJbb 5, 1979, 
233; bes. J. Hoh, Die kirchliche Bufie im 2.Jhd., Breslau 1932, 43 ff. 

^5 Vgl. noch Prud. c.S. 1, 297 ff. 433 ff.; per. 10, 376 ff., u. oft. 

' Daf) der Hymnus insgesamt die Grundstruktur *guter Anfang — Verschlechterung — 
schrittweise Wiederkehr der guten Zeit des Anfangs' verrát, lehren besonders der Eingang 
(1-12) und die Mitte (57 ff.). Dies entspricht vollauf dem heilsgeschichtlichen Denken des 
frühen Christentums (ein schónes Beispiel in cath. 3), hat aber auch den Rückgriff auf die 
strukturell áhnlichen Vorstellungen bei Vergil erleichtert. 

? Vgl. den Ablauf bei Prud. ham. 337 ff. 375 ff. 404 ff.; áhnlich Lact. inst. 4; Athan. 
c. gent. 7 ff.; incarn. Verb. 11 (mit etwas anderer Begründung); bei Prudentius vgl. noch 
per. 10, 371 ff. von der caecitas gentium, die dem Gótzendienst verfallen seien (376 ff.); 
c.S. 1, 400 ff. 

^? Seine Belege in: La langue du poéte Prudence 496 weisen deshalb in die falsche 
Richtung. 

? Vgl. auch seine Bemerkung zur Einl. zu hy. 11, S. 152 (Berufung auf den Kommentar 
von Erasmus). 

* Einzige deutsche Übersetzung der Hymnen (Wien 1820, 76). 

*' Anklang u.a. vermerkt von H. Breidt, De Aurelio Prudentio Clemente Horatii imita- 
tore, Diss. Heidelberg 1887, 9 f. 

*?? (Q., Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rómer, München ?1912, 245 (Paul.Fest. 157, 
5 L.); ferner K. Latte, Róm. Religionsgeschichte 52; G. Radke, Gótter Altitaliens 227. 
*$ Arnob. 4, 7; vgl. Varro bei Aug. civ. 6, 9 ... ad Neniam deam, quae in funeribus se- 
num cantatur. 

** Die Menschen werden dadurch per/idi; sie fallen vom Glauben ab, stehen auflerhalb 
von ihm; zum Terminus vgl. etwa Cypr. laps. 1; mort. 15; Prud. apoth. 454; per. 5, 413, 
sowie I. Opelt, Griechische und lateinische Bezeichnungen der Nichtchristen, Vig.Christ. 
19, 1965, 20. 

55 Zu praedo s. Heumann-Seckel, Handlex.d.róm.Rechts 446: »wer sich ohne allen 
Rechtsgrund in den Besitz einer Sache gesetzt hat«. 

*$ Vgl. auch c. 19, 75 praedo gemens frustra siccas circumvolat aras; Leo M. serm. 22, 
4 Migne - 2, 4SC improbus praedo; Petr. Chrysol.serm. 57, 7 praedo capitur sua praeda 
(vgl. Paul. Nol. c. 17, 229 ff.). 
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*?? Zur Abel-Christus-Typologie vgl. u.a. Iren. haer. 4, 25, 2; Clem. Alex. paed. 1, 47, 
3; Paulin. epist. 12, 2; 38, 3; Prud. ham. praef. 16 ff. 

55 Vgl. generell G. Aulen, Christus Victor. La notion chrétienne de la rédemption, Paris 
1949; ferner Verf., Militia Christi und Triumph des Mártyrers bei Ambrosius und Pruden- 
tius, in: Kontinuitát und Wandel. Festschr. f. F. Munari, Hildesheim 1986, 273 ff. 

5$? Ambr. in psalm. 118, 21, 11. — Zum Rahmen des Textes bei Paul. Nol. s. Verf., 
WüJbb, 9, 1983, 201 f. 

?' Vgl. noch Palla, Komm.z.St. (Belege, Lit.). 

?' Vgl. auch Paul. Nol. epist. 23, 14: die Sünder als spoliati ... zabuli (sc. diaboli) la- 
trocinio. 

?^ Der Teufel ist ein deceptor hominis (Aug. grat. Christi 20, 21), Evae (Aug. pecc. orig. 
40, 45); im einzelnen vgl. O. Scheel, Die Anschauung Augustins über Christi Person und 
Werk, Tübingen-Leipzig 1901, 298 ff.; s. ferner Leo M. serm. 60, 3. 

?! Damit hált Prudentius aber gleichzeitig die Mitschuld des Menschen fest. 

?*  Kpátog ... to Oaváxou — der Teufel als Machthaber im Reich des Todes, dem der Sün- 
der verfallen ist. Christus nimmt ihm diesen Machtbereich wieder ab (1 Cor. 15, 24-26); 
vgl. Róm. 5, 12 ff., sowie A. Feuillet, La régne de la mort et la régne de la vie (Rom. V, 
12-21), Rev.Bibl. 77, 1970, 481-521. — Über die Entfaltung des Bildes vom imperium 
Christi, von Christus als Imperator und Victor in frühchristlicher Literatur und Kunst s. 
Verf., Militia Christi und Triumph des Mártyrers (Ambr. hy. 10 Bulst - Prud. per. 2, 1- 
20), in: Kontinuitát und Wandel. Festschr. f. F. Munari, Hildlesheim 1986, 273 ff. 

?5 Vgl. generell F. di Capua, Rend.Acad.Arch.Lett.Belle Arti 28, 1953, 21 ff. 41 ff.; E. 
Schindel, Herrschaft und Unterwerfung Christi, Tübingen 1971, 17.83 ff.; Paul. Nol. 
epist. 23, 14.23. 

? ^ Dazu G. Megas, Das xepóypaqov Adams, Ztschr.Neutest. Wiss. 27, 1928, 305-320 
(317 ff. patristische Deutungen); ThRWbNT 9, 424 f.; Lampe, Patr.Greek Lex. s.v.; Tert. 
Prax. 1; Ambr. epist. 37, 44; Hier. epist. 69, 7; Leo M. serm. 22, 4; 61, 4; Aug. c. Iul. 
6, 19, 62; enarr. in ps. 88, 11; trin. 4, 13, 17. 

? Dazu Heumann-Seckel, Handlexikon des róm. Rechts 61; vgl. nur Aug. enarr. in ps. 
38, 11 von der cautio diaboli, die Christus mit seinem Blut vernichtet hat. 

?5 | Ambr. sacr. 5, 4, 27; vgl. Orig. in Gen. hom. 1, 13 (GCS VI 17, 11-12.26 f. Baehrens); 
in Lev. hom. 4, 3 (GCS VI 3, 18, 14-16 Baehr.). 

? Vgl. c.S. 1, 406 f. vom imperium trucis Orci. 

'" QCath. 12, 161-164; vgl. cath. 1, 69 ff.; Cyrill. Hieros. PG 33, 1073B; Arnob. in 
psalm. 354D; Col. 1, 13. 

'' Wl. noch cath. 1, 69 f. tunc mortis oppressus vigor,/ tunc lex subacta est tartari. 
'?? WVgl. Heumann-Seckel, Handlex.d.róm. Rechts, sinngemáf) 301.617 f. 

'1 WVgl. Kunkel, RE 14, 1, 998-1009; vgl. auch ThLL 8, 253; M. Kaser, Róm. Privatrecht 
I 56; Heumann-Seckel, Handlex.d.róm. Rechts 329 f. 

''*^ Res. 46, 10; pud. 17, 10 /ex enim ... spiritus vitae manumisit te a lege delinquentiae 
et mortis — Róm. 8, 2; Marc. $, 4, 9 qua libertate Christus nos manumisit. 

'?* [m einzelnen schon Braun, Deus christianorum 504-506. 

196. IThLL 8, 257 f., bes. 257, 80-2588, 7.34 f.; Blaise, Dict. s.v.; Heumann-Seckel, Hand- 
lex.d.róm. Rechts 329 f. 

'!" Aug. tract. in Io. 8, 4. 

'* Aen. 8, 245; vgl. u.a. Val. Flacc. 2, 192; Sil. 9, 497; Hier. epist. 112, 14 in barathrum 
diaboli devolutum, sowie Prud. c. Symm. 1, 294 (animas) mactatas taetro leti inmer- 
sere baratro; apoth. 785 inferni ... ima poli barathroque. 
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'?? Aen. B8, 241 ff. ... immane barathrum ...; 252 ff. ... ingentem fumum ... caligine 
caeca ... fumiferam noctem ... tenebris. Der Anklang ist weder bei Schwen noch bei Ma- 
honey vermerkt; er gehórt ohnehin zu der grof?en Zahl von Reminiszenzen an Vergil, die 
sich bei Prudentius nicht so sehr an wórtlichen Bezügen als vielmehr an der Sache ablesen 
lassen. — Beachten muf) man auf)erdem, daf) bei Vers 13 unseres Hymnus bereits Hercules 
in den Blick gekommen ist (vgl. Verf., Prudentius über Christus als duplex genus und con- 
ditor «cath. 11, 13-24», Wien.Stud. 101, 1988, 298-300) und mit V. 41.47 der Kampf 
des Hercules mit Cacus im achten Buch der Aeneis ebenfalls anklingt, wo ja diese Szene 
bereits von Vergil als Descensus-Kampf gedeutet ist (dazu gleich im folgenden). 

''" Wgl. auch Sil. 9, 497 (... se postquam Aetnae mersit condente barathro); Apul. met. 
2, 25 (in imum barathrum ... demergit). 

!! QCadere als »abfallen vom Glauben«: Ausgangspunkt 1 Cor. 10, 12 (qui se existimat 
stare, videat ne cadat; Par. ThLL 3, 26); vgl. Tert. pud. 14; idol. 20 (in idololatriam); 
Cypr. epist. 21, 2; Aug. civ. 20, 8 (de ecclesia). 

'"? pie vorher angeprangerte Idololatrie und die Verse 11, 85 ff. lassen als sicher erschei- 
nen, daf) mit gentes die Heiden gemeint sind (nicht etwa das Menschengeschlecht als sol- 
ches, wie etwa cath. 9, 17); dies gemán geláufigem Sprachgebrauch; dazu E. Lófstedt, 
Late Latin, Oslo 1959, 74 f.; I. Opelt, Griechische und lateinische Bezeichnungen der 
Nichtchristen, Vig.Christ. 19/20, 1965/66, 16 ff.; bei Prud. z.B. c.S. 1 praef. 1; cath. 12, 
41. 

!!3 Vgl. dazu Braun, Deus christianorum 381 f. 

!!I^ Aus der reichen Literatur zur Soteriologie vgl. man bes. B. Studer-B. Daley, Soterio- 
logie, Handbuch d. Dogmengeschichte III 2a, Freiburg 1978; H. E. W. Turner, The Pa- 
tristic Doctrine of Redemption, London 1952; J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, 
Reconciliation in the Early Fathers, Studia Patr. 13, 1975, II (TU 116) 90-106; ferner die 
bereits genannten Arbeiten von Wólfl (zu Tertullian), Loi (zu Laktanz), Scheel (zu Augu- 
stin) sowie A. Madeo, La dottrina soteriologica di S. Ambrogio, Bergamo 1943: K. 
Schwerdt, Studien zur Lehre des Hl. Ambrosius von der Person Christi, Diss. Frei- 
berg/Brsg. 1937; W. Seibel, Fleisch und Geist beim Hl. Ambrosius, München 1958, 
152 ff.; W. Geerlings, Christus exemplum, Mainz 1978. 

!5 Ambr. in psalm. 36, 20 (CSEL 64, 226). 

!"5 Ambr. in psalm. 118, 10, 17 (CSEL 62, 213 f.); vgl. ferner fid. 3, 2, 8 (CSEL 78, 111) 
decuit enim, ut ille nos redimeret, qui creavit; epist. 80, 6 Migne ipse hominem ... reddidit 
sanitati, qui de luto hominem figuravit. 

!"' Athan. incarn. verbi 8, 2; vgl. insgesamt Kpp. 6-8 (SC 199, p. 290). 

!!5! Vgl. auch per. 13, 56 Christe, parens hominis, quem diligis et vetas perire! 

'"'* Matth. 18, 11; Luc. 15, 4.6.24; 19, 10. 

79 [J.a. Jren. haer. 3, 22, 2; 5, 14, 2; Tert. pud. 7, 1 ff. (passim); Orig. in Gen. hom. 
9, 3; Aug. serm. 174, 2; 186, 1; 254, 6; epist. 36, 5, 11 f.; Strophe zwei des unter Ambro- 
sius gehenden Hymnus 'in adventu Domini': qui condolens interitu / mortis perire saecu- 
lum,/ salvasti mundum languidum / donans reis remedium (Migne PL 17, 1198 f.); 
Ambr. in Luc. 7, 234 periit Adam et in illo omnes perierunt; Sedul. Hymn. 2 *A solis ortus 
cardine' V. 8 Non perderet quod condidit. 

?! pie Cacus-Partie kennt Prudentius auch sonst; vgl. psych. 589-595 (Schwen 29); 
psych. 33 (Schwen 7); c.S. 1, 400 ebenfalls in bezug auf Teufel und Unterwelt. — Zur 
Hercules-Folie in unserem Hymnus s. schon zu V. 13 (Wien.Stud. 101, 1988, 298-300). 
2 Allerdings darf die erstaunliche Ahnlichkeit der prudenzischen Formulierung mit 
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Paul. Nol. c. 31, 83 f. (von Gott gesagt: serpentemque truci dominantem in morte caden- 
tum / non tulit et natum misit ad omne bonum) nicht übersehen werden. Leider láfit sich 
c. 31 nicht sicher datieren (s. P. Fabre, Essai de chronologie de l'ceuvre de Saint Paulin 
de Nole, Paris 1948, 124). Aber die auffallend starke, weil wórtliche Áhnlichkeit von c. 
31 mit mehreren Gedichten des Cathemerinon vertrágt sich schlecht mit der zarten und 
eleganten Allusionstechnik des Prudentius. Zum literarischen Verháltnis der beiden s. 
auch Verf., WüJbb 11, 1985, 206, Anm. 123. Aber wie dem auch sei: Der grofle Vergilken- 
ner Prudentius kónnte auch beide Autoren assoziiert haben, was ja für ihn nicht unge- 
wóhnlich wáre. 

? Wggl. auch M.-L. Gubler, Die frühesten Deutungen des Todes Jesu. Eine motivge- 
schichtliche Darstellung aufgrund der neueren exegetischen Forschung, Freiburg- 
Góttingen 1977. 

5 Zur biblischen Basis u.a. J. Gewiess, Art. Erlósung, LexThKi 3, 1018; s. auch die Lit. 
in Anm. 114 sowie J. Freundorfer, Erbsünde und Erbtod beim Apostel Paulus, Münster 
1927; A. Grillmeier, »Das Erbe der Sóhne Adams« in der Homilia de passione Melitos, 
Scholastik 24, 1949, 481-502; J. A. Fischer, Studien zum Todesgedanken in der alten Kir- 
che, München 1954, I 81-103; E. Schindel, Herrschaft und Unterwerfung Christi. I Ko- 
rinther 15, 24-28 in Exegese und Theologie der Váter bis zum Ausgang des 4. 
Jahrhunderts, Tübingen 1971, 17.83 ff. 163 ff. 166 ff. 173 ff.; Braun, Deus christiano- 
rum 516 ff. 

?5 Dazu Braun, Deus christianorum 310 ff. 

75 D act. inst. 4, 24, 18; epit. 38, 8; 45, 1.4; dazu V. Loi, Cristologia e soteriologia nella 
dottrina di Lattanzio, Riv.Stor.Lett.Rel. 4, 1968, 253-255; zur Metaphorik insgesamt A. 
Kehl, Art. Gewand, RAC 10, 979-983. 

'?  Apoth. 436 f. ... Deuset secorpore matris / induit (vgl. 934 f.); cath. 9. 16-18 Corpo- 
ris formam caduci, membra morti obnoxia / induit, ne gens periret primoplasti ex ger- 
mine,/ merserat quem lex profundo noxialis tartaro, ein Text, der cath. 11, 45-48 gut 
erláutert. — Mortale corpus induit wirkt nach bei Sedul. hymn. 2 'A solis ortus cardine." 
6 servile corpus induit. 

75 Vgl. per. 2, 19 nam morte mortem diruit, wozu mit reichen Parallelen Verf., Pruden- 
tius über Gesittung durch Eroberung und Bekehrung, WüJbb 11, 1985, 203, Anm. 92. 
75 "Vgl. mors hausit et mox reddidit im Schluf)vers von cath. 11. 
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La cristologia di Aurelio Clemente Prudenzio, Rom 1980, 178 ff. 
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I 


The inception of the fifth century marks a critical juncture in the 
history of both Christianity and Judaism. In the West, the political, 
economic and cultural disintegration of the Roman Empire culminated 
in the sack of Rome by a Gothic army in 410. The collapse of estab- 
lished institutions and beliefs compelled western Christianity to define 
its identity apart from the Empire. From the eclipse of Greco-Roman 
civilization emerged the ecclesia of western Christendom that would 
stand throughout the Middle Ages. 

To the East, in Palestine and Sasanian Babylonia, a new definition 
of Judaism was emerging at the same time. The completion of the 
Palestinian (ca. 400) and Babylonian (ca. 500) Talmuds' concluded a 
process of transformation dating back to Titus' destruction of the 
second Temple and of Jerusalem (70 C.E.). Before then Israel had 
defined its vocation in terms of dwelling in the Holy Land, organizing 
its life around the cultic system of the Temple. Like the sack of Rome, 
the destruction of the Temple was a catastrophe of profound symbolic 
significance to those who witnessed it. In the wake of the destruction 
and the failed wars of 132-35, the basic institutions of government, 
culture and faith in Israel were left in ruins. For centuries scholars in 
Palestine and Babylonia labored to create a Judaism that could survive 
the Temple's destruction and Israel's exile from its land. The Talmuds, 
together with the entire corpus of tannaitic and amoraic literature, com- 
prise the blueprint of rabbinic Judaism as it was lived for the next 
millennium. 

At the beginning of the fifth century, both western Christianity and 
rabbinic Judaism were turning on the pivot of two worlds, ancient and 
medieval. Both systems sought to respond to radical change. Each was 
impelled to reexamine its foundations. 
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Augustine (354-430) had been the bishop of Hippo for fifteen years 
prior to the sack of Rome. During this time he was actively engaged in 
the suppression of paganism and Christian schism in Africa. Confident 
of the Church's ability to absorb dissenters, Augustine saw Christian 
ascendancy as the fulfillment of divine prophecy.? The stunning sack of 
Rome, however, did not immediately strike Augustine as confirmation 
of the Church's primacy. While institutions wrought by mortals were 
destined to suffer the fate of mortals, Rome was nonetheless the eternal 
city, the symbol of the civilized world as Augustine knew it. In his ser- 
mons and letters written in the immediate wake of the disaster, 
Augustine seems to share the dismay of the pagan refugees who fled to 
Africa from Italy.? His eastern contemporary Jerome (ca. 345- ca. 420) 
expressed the widespread shock: ''If Rome can perish, what can be 
safe?" ^ 

Both Christians and pagans were disturbed by the coincidence of the 
Christiana tempora and the sack of Rome. In the view of the pagans, 
evil had befallen Rome because the Christians suppressed pagan deities. 
Christians were appalled that the relics of Church martyrs purported to 
supersede the pagan talismans had proven less effective. They found 
themselves accused of provoking the disaster. As the leader of the 
African Church, Augustine was compelled to refute pagan accusations 
while offering reassurance to his own Christian community. 

In De civitate Dei Augustine pursued the twin tasks of refutation and 
reassurance. At the same time, as a bishop of the Church he was oc- 
cupied with the task of expounding Scripture. On 31 December 412, 
shortly before the first three books of De civitate Dei appeared, 
Augustine preached in Carthage on the text of Ps. 137 (Enarrationes in 
psalmos 136).5 This psalm's imagery of exile provides the exegetical 
pretext for Augustine's depiction of Christian peregrini who, like the 
Jews of Babylon, yearn for (the heavenly) Jerusalem. His verse by verse 
commentary on Ps. 137 adumbrates essential ideas subsequently 
elaborated in De civitate Dei. 

It is hardly surprising that Ps. 137 also served as a potent exegetical 
vehicle for the rabbis. Lamenting the first exile from Zion and the tor- 
ment of captivity, crying out for remembrance and retribution, the 
psalm spoke powerfully to the refugees of the second exile, many of 
whom found themselves in Babylon once more. In the course of genera- 
tions of literary development, the rabbinic exegesis of Ps. 137 assumed 
the contours of Jewish belief attested in the medieval Diaspora. 
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Though rooted in different cultures and speaking different languages, 
Augustine and the rabbis share a common set of postulates: a fixed 
canonical text; the necessity of interpreting it;* the perception of both 
explicit and implicit dimensions to the text; the freedom to depart from 
its literal sense; and the divine significance of the exegetical enterprise. 
Applied to the common text of Ps. 137, these postulates constitute a 
significant intersection between Augustinian Christianity and rabbinic 
Judaism. The purpose of the present essay is to examine this intersection 
between the two late antique religious systems, with a view toward clari- 
fying how each coped with epochal change. 


II 


Before proceeding to the text itself, the rabbinic and Augustinian 
methods of scriptural exegesis are here briefly described. 

Rabbinic scriptural exegesis is a kind of omnibus containing tradi- 
tions, legends and utterances stemming from many centuries and inter- 
preters. The corporate character of this literature and its transmission 
stand in marked contrast to the works of Augustine. Although neither 
systematic nor entirely consistent, at least by modern standards, 
Augustine's scriptural exegesis is the coherent work of one hand. No 
such assumption of homogeneity can be applied to rabbinic exegesis. 

In Palestine the activity of interpreting Scripture was signified by the 
Hebrew term '*Midrash."' The basic structure of rabbinic Midrash com- 
mon to all forms is that it begins with a scriptural text and proceeds to 
comment on it in some way. Both the Midrashist and his audience con- 
sider the text to be the revealed word of God. Amplification serves the 
primary religious goal of discovering divine intention. Midrash 
assumes that this intention is both explicit and implicit in the text, thus 
requiring scrutiny and interpretation. 

Because it is a composite literature, Midrash is difficult to 
systematize. Legal and non-legal comments (Midrash halakhah, 
Midrash aggadah) are freely interspersed. Originally discrete comments 
are collected, fused and edited in sequence. This process accounts for 
the coexistence of synonymous, complementary and even contradictory 
remarks on the same scriptural text. 

Alexandrian Jewry produced an entirely different genre of scriptural 
interpretation attested in the works of Philo (ca. 20 B.C.E.-50 C.E.). 
Adopting the allegorical method of the Stoics, Philo applied it to the 
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Pentateuch. For him the Pentateuch was an allegorical expression of 
divine truth and human capacity to apprehend it.'? The Greek tool of 
allegorical exegesis enabled Philo to depart from the biblical text vir- 
tually at will. 

Owing to the demise of the Alexandrian Jewish community in the 
second century C.E., Philo's works had no discernible impact upon 
Palestinian Jewry or the development of rabbinic Judaism. It fell to the 
Church to preserve Philo's writings. Both the form and content of 
Philonic exegesis had a significant impact upon the Church Fathers, 
many of whom drew upon his allegorical interpretations and concepts. 

Augustine's method of interpreting the Old Testament'' stands 
squarely in the Hellenistic tradition of Philo. In De Trinitate (XV , 9, 15) 
Augustine defines allegory as ''a trope wherein one thing is understood 
for another.'' In De vera religione (50, 99) he enumerates four kinds of 
allegory: 1) of history; 2) of facts; 3) of discourse (sermonis); and 4) of 
rites (sacramenti). Augustine's interpretation of Psalms (Znarr. in ps.) 
falls under the category of sermonis. He assumes that the true meaning 
of the biblical text was intentionally veiled by God. The vocation of the 
exegete is to discern Scripture's latent depths of meaning. Scripture 
alone is capable of throwing light on the divine; Augustine compares the 
biblical text to the countenance of God."? The heavenly city rests upon 
the divine sanction of the Christian Bible: 


The City of God of which we are treating is vouched for by those Scriptures 
whose supremacy over every product of human genius does not depend on 
the chance impulses of the minds of men, but is manifestly due to the 
guiding power of God's supreme providence, and exercises sovereign 
authority over the literature of all mankind." 


Like Philo and the rabbis, Augustine believed that no word of Scrip- 
ture was superfluous or imperfectly expressed.'^ Every detail of the text 
required the closest scrutiny. Augustine recognized that a knowledge of 
Hebrew was essential for the study of the Old Testament? and con- 
ceded his ignorance in this regard: *'If he (Moses) spoke in Hebrew, his 
voice would beat upon my ear to no purpose."' '$ Nonetheless Augustine 
regarded Latin translation as authentic from the point of view of the 
Church." He occasionally cites LXX in his own Latin Psalter.'* 

Augustine's Enarr. in ps. is the cumulative product of some three 
decades of preaching to the Christian community of Africa (ca. 392- 
418).'? The sheer scope of these discourses testifies to the importance of 
Psalms in Augustine's thought. They represent the first phase of the 
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divine revelation yet to be unveiled in the New Testament. Each psalm 
is interpreted as a penumbra of Christianity, a fragment in which the 
ultimate whole can already be glimpsed.?? 

In contrast to Enarr. in ps., the rabbinic exegesis of Psalms is 
heterogeneous and multiple. It is possible that many of the traditions 
originated as popular sermons, but generations of transmission have 
Obscured their original form and provenance. Broad contours of inter- 
pretation can be discerned only by marshaling discrete traditions. The 
following analysis of rabbinic interpretations of Ps. 137 does not 
distinguish among the complex strata of chronology, hermeneutics, 
redaction, etc. It merely provides a digest of rabbinic exegesis derived 
from sources edited in the fourth and fifth centuries C.E., roughly con- 
temporary with the age of Augustine. These sources include the Mekilta 
of R. Ishmael,?' the Talmuds, Leviticus Rabbah,? Lamentations 
Rabbah,? and Pesikta of R. Kahana.?* Later Midrashim?? may also 
preserve earlier traditions.?$ 


III 
Ps. 137 (V. — verse) 


V. 1: By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion.? 


The most developed classical Midrashim begin with a proem 
(petihta?), viz., a prelude to a homily on a given verse which first cites 
a verse from another source, usually the Prophets or Hagiographa, then 
connects it to the object verse of the homily. Proem 19 of Lamentations 
Rabbah cites Jer. 2.18: '*And now what hast thou to do in the way to 
Egypt, to drink the waters of the River?''?* The Midrashist continues: 
**Had you been worthy, you would be dwelling in Jerusalem uttering 
songs and praises to the Holy One, blessed be He; but now that you are 
unworthy, you are exiled to Babylon where you utter lamentations. 
Alas! 'By the rivers of Babylon...' " A similar tradition is preserved in 
Midrash Tehillim (to 137.1): **Jeremiah raised his voice and said, *I call 
upon heaven and earth to witness that if you had wept but once while 
you were still in Zion, you would not have been exiled.' " Both of these 
traditions describe the prevalent rabbinic theodicy justifying the 
destruction of the Temple and exile at the hands of the Romans: Israel's 
sins forced God, so to speak, to punish His people. Elsewhere in 
Lamentations Rabbah (proem 24), commenting on the verse, *'I will go 
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and return to My place, till they acknowledge their guilt, and seek My 
face"! (Hos. 5.15), the rabbis put these words into God's mouth: *^Woe 
unto Me, what have I done! I caused My presence (Sekinah) to dwell 
below for Israel's sake, and now that they have sinned I have returned 
to My former place... Woe is Me for My house! My children, where are 
you? My priests, where are you? My beloved, where are you? What 
shall I do with you, seeing that I warned you but you did not repent?"' 
Even before the first Temple was built, God foretold to King David 
the future destruction of both Temples (Babylonian Talmud, b. Git. 
57b): 
What is meant by the verse, **By the rivers of Babylon..."'? This indicates 
that the Holy One, blessed be He, showed David the destruction both of 
the first Temple and of the second Temple. Of the first Temple, as it is 
written, **By the rivers of Babylon..."*; of the second Temple, as it is writ- 
ten (Ps. 137.7), **Remember, O Lord, against the children of Edom,?? the 


day of Jerusalem, who said, *Rase it, rase it, even unto the foundation 
thereof.! "' 


The pain of defeat and exile is keen. According to Midrash Tehillim 
(to 137.1), the exiles wept for the dead whom their enemies had slain, 
wept for those who perished on the way to Babylon and could not be 
buried, and wept for those who died from drinking the fatal waters of 
the Euphrates. In Lamentations Rabbah (to Lam. 1.2), the reference to 
weeping in Ps. 137.1 is cited as one of only two times Israel was moved 
to weep inconsolably; the other time is disputed (either Jer. 31.15 or 
Lam. 1.2). Yet Israel does not weep alone. In v. 1, the word gamn is 
translated as **yea"*; its more ordinary meaning is '*'also."' By this play 
on the word the rabbis conclude that when Israel wept by the rivers of 
Babylon, God also wept. Nor did He leave them bereft of hope (Lamen- 
tations Rabbah on Lam. 1.2): **As a reward for weeping I will restore 
your captivity; for is it not written (Jer. 31.16 f.), "Thus saith the Lord: 
Refrain thy voice from weeping... and there is hope for thy future, saith 
the Lord??"' 

Characteristic of rabbinic exegesis is the atomization of the scriptural 
text. Thus the phrase from v. 1, *"There we sat down," is cited to prove 
that on their long journey into exile the Jews were not allowed to rest 
until they reached the rivers of Babylon; only then could the oppressor 
be sure that *'their God will not turn (to have mercy) upon them. That 
is what is written, *'By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down': up to 
there we had not sat down." 
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VV. 2-3: Upon the willows in the midst thereof, we hanged up our harps. 
For there they that led us captive asked of us words of song, and our 
tormentors asked of us mirth: 'Sing us one of the songs of Zion." 


Concerning these two verses, Midrash Tehillim includes two tradi- 
tions which do not appear in any earlier rabbinic source. The first ex- 
presses the Jews! contempt for their persecutors. Nebuchadnezzar 
summoned the Levites to strum their harps before him as they once had 
before the God of Israel. The Levites muttered to one another: *'Is it 
not grievous enough for us that we brought about the destruction of His 
Temple? Must we now stand to strike up a song for the pleasure of this 
dwarf (Aa-nannas ha-zeh)?" In this context the force of the Hebrew 
term for **dwarf'' is particularly derisive. 

The second tradition combined contempt for the oppressor with the 
sense of culpability already described. It is a parable suggested by the 
tormentors' demand (v. 3). A king married a princess and told her to 
serve him a cup. She did not want to do it. He became angry and put 
her out of his house. She then married a man infected with boils. He 
told her to serve him a cup. She replied: ''You idiot (rekah)! I am a 
princess of royal blood, and I was married to a king... Had I been will- 
ing to serve him the cup, I would now be adding honor to the honor I 
already had. And now you say to me: 'Rise and serve me a cup." "' 


V. 4 How shall we sing the Lord's song in a foreign land? 


In this verse the rabbinic interpreters seize upon the word ''*How" 
Qek), which is virtually identical to the exclamation that is the title of 
the biblical book of Lamentations (ekah). Continuing the account of 
the Levites before Nebuchadnezzar, Midrash Tehillim relates that 
before his eyes they mutilated their fingers; it was then that they said, 
**How shall we sing?"' since they could no longer play their harps. In 
this way they frustrated Nebuchadnezzar and demonstrated their loyalty 
to God. 


VV. 5-6 If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I remember thee not; if 
I set not Jerusalem above my chiefest joy. 


Interpretations of vv. 5-6 are widely attested in rabbinic sources. The 
insistent theme is the importance of remembering Jerusalem's destruc- 
tion, however bitter the memory. In v. 6 the words ro^?s* simhati are 
translated **my chiefest joy"'; the word ro?s can also mean *'head."' In 
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b. BB 60b the question is posed: **To what does ro?s simhati refer? To 
the burnt ashes which we place on a bridegroom's head (ro?$)." Thus 
even a bridegroom's joy must be diluted by the remembrance of the 
catastrophe.?? Similarly if a woman is adorning herself, she must leave 
off some small thing (dévar mu*at) in remembrance of the loss of 
Jerusalem (Tosefta Sot., ch. 15 end — Tosefta BB, ch. 2 end).?' Ap- 
parently alluding to the words, **Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth," the Babylonian Talmud (b. AZ 3b) concludes that since the 
destruction even God is incapable of laughter (sehok). 

Yet again, all is not despair. Pesikta of R. Kahana (17:5) includes a 
daring portrait of God and Israel as mutually dependent partners: 


**If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning."' Ac- 
cording to Bar Kappara, God said to Israel: **The time of My redemption 
is in your hand, and the time of your redemption is in My hand." 


Midrash Tehillim also ascribes the *'right hand" to God: 


... Even I have had it said of Me, **He hath drawn back His right hand 
from before the enemy" (Lam. 2.3) and it will not return; but I will 
remember you, as it is said: *'If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning." 


In the Pesikta (17:5) R. Dosa agrees that God is speaking in v. 5: *'If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, My right hand will forget how to perform 
miracles (nissim). For God to forget Jerusalem would mean that He 
ceased to be God. 


V. 7 Remember, O Lord, against the children of Edom, the day of 
Jerusalem; Who said: frase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof." 


An exegetical problem raised in several rabbinic sources is the exact 
meaning of *aru «aru (translated **Rase it, rase it^"). The verb admits of 
a number of possible derived stems. In Lamentations Rabbah (to Lam. 
5.1) and in the Pesikta (3:7, cf. 20:2), R. Abba b. Kahana takes it to 
mean ''Destroy it, destroy it'" by analogy with the usage *ar*er in Jer. 
51.58. R. Levi takes it to mean ''Empty it, empty it"' either on the basis 
of Gen. 24.20, *'She emptied"' (fefar; so Pesikta) or by virtue of the im- 
plication of gutting Jerusalem (''even to the foundation thereof''; so 
Lamentations Rabbah). Elsewhere in the Pesikta (18:2) *aru *aru is com- 
pared to the participle so*«arah in Is. 54.11, *'storm-tossed,"' reading v. 
7b **Toss it (Israel), toss it out." For the rabbis the emphatic doubling 
of this imperative also conveys the Romans' appetite for wanton 
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destruction: **Babylon also destroyed the Temple, but it did not raze it 
to the ground; whereas of Edom (i.e., Rome) it is written, *Who said: 
Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof' —(i.e., they exclaimed) 
*It still has a foundation?' (Then let us destroy that, too.) ?? 

God did not tolerate this malevolence in silence. Mekilta (mmasekta? 
dé-Sirah, parasah 10), after pointing out that God created the world by 
merely speaking, cites Jer. 25.30 to describe His response to those 
**Who said: Rase it, rase it"': **The Lord doth roar from on high, and 
utter His voice from His holy habitation." Even in the unlikely event 
that Israel could forget the destruction of the Temple, the rabbis are 
confident that God will remember. Exegetical proof of this lies in the 
fact that v. 7 is addressed to God, suggesting to the rabbis that He too 
was traduced by the oppressor(s): **We are prone to forget, but You will 
remember, for nothing is forgotten before the throne of Your glory" 
(Pesikta 3:7; cf. Midrash Tehillim to 137.7, Tanhuma parasah teze? 9). 
Note once again (cf. above, Pesikta 17:5 on v. 5) how the rabbis join 
God's fate to Israel's. The classical formulation of this idea is found in 
Mekilta (/masekta? dé-pisha?, parasah 14): 

Wherever Israel was exiled, the divine presence (Sékinah) was, as it were 
(kibéyakol), exiled with them. When they were exiled to Egypt, the Sékinah 
was with them... When they were exiled to Babylon the sékinah was with 


them... And when they are destined to return (from this exile), the Sekinah, 
kibéyakol, will return with them. 


The persistent hope for restoration is linked to retribution. According 
to Midrash Tehillim (137.7), **the day of Jerusalem"' will be the very 
day when the children of Edom, i.e., the Romans, are uprooted. Yet 
even the yearning for a rebuilt Temple is laced with self-recrimination. 
The Palestinian Talmud (y. Yoma 1:1, 38c) transmits the statement: 
**Every generation during whose days the Temple is not rebuilt is con- 
sidered as if they destroyed it." This may be a typical rabbinic hyper- 
bolism emphasizing continuing devotion to the rebuilding of the 
Temple. However, Midrash Tehillim (137.7) adds a gloss: **Why is it 
reckoned so? Because the generation did not repent (/o? *asah 
téSubah)." 


VV. 8-9 O daughter of Babylon, that art to be destroyed, happy shall he 
be that repayeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the rock. 


No effort is attested by the sages to mitigate the harsh content of vv. 
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8-9. As early as Moses the retribution of Babylon was foreseen: among 
the unclean animals (Lev. 11.4), the camel (Aa-gamal) is an allusion to 
Babylon (et gémulek Xe-gamalét lanu, *'that repayeth thee as thou hast 
served us"; Leviticus Rabbah 13:5, Tanhuma parasah sémini 8). The 
**daughter of Babylon"' is identified as Rome (Numbers Rabbah 7:10). 
The Palestinian Talmud (y. Yeb. 9:8, 10b) explains that it is not a matter 
of descent; Edom did not come forth from Babylon but emulated 
Babylon and did what Babylon did to Israel. 

Many of the early Palestinian Amoraim had witnessed the Roman 
Wars of 132-35. In the Babylonian Talmud (b. Git. 57b-58a) a tradition 
is related in the name of R. Johanan (fl. first half of second century 
C.E.) concerning Bethar, the last stronghold of Jewish resistance which 
fell to the Romans in 135. ''Forty se?ahs of phylactery boxes (kizuze 
téfillin) were found on the heads of the victims of Bethar... R. Assi said: 
**Four kabs of brain were found on one rock. R. Kahana—or some say 
Shila b. Mari—said: From where do we derive this in Scripture? *O 
daughter of Babylon... happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy 
little ones against the rock." " For the rabbis, the rock of Bethar is the 
rock of divine retribution. As it was done to Israel by Rome, so shall 
it be recompensed. 


Although the Talmuds and the collections of Midrash are formally 
redacted documents, neither genre spells out religious doctrine in fixed 
form. Subjects and issues are raised one by one. There is no real effort 
to impose consensus nor to veil dissonance. Moreover, the exegesis of 
Ps. 137 is culled from sources of disparate form, content, and prov- 
enance. Notwithstanding these significant difficulties, fundamental and 
persistent tendencies of thought are evident. In the foregoing analysis 
four major themes are prevalent: 

1) Israel's culpability for its own misfortune; 

2) Divine empathy and identification with Israel's plight; 

3) Israel's duty to remember the catastrophe; 

4) Divine assurance of retribution. 

Note that (1) is related to (2) as (3) is related to (4): Israel's recognition 
of its guilt (1) assures divine empathy (2), just as Israel's determination 
to remember what happened (3) assures divine redress (4). Each pair is 
reciprocal, suggesting the notion of covenant. In its narrow biblical con- 
text, covenant (bérit) is an obligation concerning two parties. As recast 
by the rabbis, covenant is a metaphor of the relationship between God 
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and Israel. The idea of the personal and moral nature of God is ax- 
iomatic for the rabbis. Since He can be accused neither of injustice nor 
indifference, the only possible alternative for the sages is self- 
recrimination. Israel was exiled on account of its sins. Yet the rabbis in- 
sist that the divine covenant still stands; God still loves His people Israel 
and will not forsake them. He weeps with them. He shares their exile. 
His destiny cannot be parted from theirs.?? 

Other strands of the rabbinic exegesis of Ps. 137 reveal something of 
the sages! perceptions of history and subjection. The rabbis routinely 
identify the two Temple destructions, claiming that both were foreseen 
long before. Exile in Babylon is not merely a precedent but a paradigm 
for the exile of their own age. Rome is the daughter of Babylon; the two 
are related not by blood but by deed. Repeatedly the rabbis express con- 
tempt for Israel's persecutors, secure in the belief that God will 
ultimately balance the account. 

The sages! perspective is essentially metahistorical. Rome, like 
Babylon, is merely another rod of divine instruction. Israel's self-esteem 
does not hinge on conquest or subjection but on its covenantal relation- 
ship with God. This axial rabbinic conviction bears a certain 
resemblance to the sacred history of Augustine. 


IV 


Since Augustine preached his sermo ad plebem on Ps. 137 (Enarr. in 
ps. 136) just as he began writing De civitate Dei, it is not surprising that 
his allegorical image of the two cities, Jerusalem and Babylon, com- 
prises the exordium to the formal exegesis (par. 1). 


You have heard and know that there are two cities, for the present out- 
wardly mixed together (permixtas sibi interim corpore), yet separated in 
heart, running together through the course of time until the end; one whose 
end is everlasting peace, and it is called Jerusalem; the other whose joy is 
temporal peace, and it is called Babylon. 


V. 1 Augustine interprets the **waters (flumina, Heb. naharot, rivers) 
of Babylon"! as ''all things which here are loved, and pass away"' (par. 
3). Worldly vocations such as farming, warfare, or advocacy are merely 
transient pursuits. Like the rabbis, Augustine seeks to explain why the 
exiles sit and weep: ''either for those who are being carried away by 
them (i.e., the waters), or themselves whose deserts have placed them 
in Babylon, but sitting, that is, humbling themselves'' (par. 4; cf. par. 
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13). Where the rabbis understand *'There we sat down" to refer to the 
first rest after exile, Augustine reads it as an act of abnegation. Only in 
Jerusalem shall the exiles stand; Augustine cites the proof text (Ps. 
122.2), **Our feet are standing within thy gates, O Jerusalem." He also 
calls attention to a textual detail ignored by the sages: *'Let us sit by the 
waters (super flumina) not under the waters (infra flumina)." This 
observation is introduced by Augustine as follows: **(L)et us not dare 
to plunge ourselves in those streams, nor to be proud and lifted up in 
the evil and sadness of our captivity." Even the scriptual choice of 
preposition earns Augustine's scrupulous notice. 

To weep over earthly tribulations is to mistake Babylon for Jerusalem 
(par. 5). The treasures of Babylon are illusory: **Let them not hold you, 
let them not deceive you.'' The comfort of the captive (solatium cap- 
tivorum) is nothing compared to the joy of the free (gaudium 
liberorum). 

V. 2 While the rabbis pay little attention to v. 2, Augustine fashions 
it into a picturesque metaphor (par. 6). The harps or ''instruments"' 
(organa) represent Scripture, the commandments, and reflection upon 
the world to come: scripturas Dei, praecepta Dei, promissa Dei, medita- 
tionem quamdam futuri saeculi. In Babylon these are discarded upon 
the willows, **barren trees growing by the waters of Babylon" that bear 
no fruit, since they are nourished only by transitory pleasures. Those af- 
flicted with **the lust of the world"! (concupiscentia saeculi) are unwor- 
thy of the organa; consequently the instruments are **hanged up." 

VV. 3-4 For the rabbis, the *'tormentors"" or ''captors" are the 
Babylonians and their successors, the Romans; for Augustine, they are 
diabolus et angeli, the devil and his minions, **who have inflicted upon 
us the wounds of sin." Yet Augustine ultimately holds man responsible: 
nec ducerent nisi consentientes, **They would not lead us unless we con- 
sented"' (par. 7). He cites Eph. 2.1 to prove that the devil works in and 
through those who make room for him. Among these Augustine in- 
cludes those **evil men from the midst of Babylon"' who ask: **Have not 
matters been worse upon earth since Christ came, and was it not better 
then with men than it is now?"' (par. 9). Of seminal significance is 
Augustine's answer to this accusation. It describes his ultimate reaction 
to the sack of Rome and to the time of troubles in which he lived. He 
lays the groundwork for his reply in the complaint of the pagani that 
Christ has brought troubles, *'since iniquities are now being destroyed, 
so that once earthly desire is uprooted, the love of Jerusalem may be 
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planted; bitternesses are being mixed with this passing life, that men 
may long for the everlasting life." Into the mouth of his interlocutor 
Augustine places the definition of Christianity's purpose, preparing his 
audience to understand the following metaphor: Ventum est ut oliva 
mitteretur in torcular, **The time is come for the olive to be put into the 
press." Jam finis est anni, **Now it is the end of the year," it is time 
for the harvest. /n arbore libertas, **On the tree is liberty," the insou- 
ciance of life in Babylon; in torculari pressura, *'in the press, pressure," 
the compression of souls in the earthly city to refine them in preparation 
for life in the world to come. It may seem that the pressure leads some 
to more flagrant transgression—'for in the press, or rather out the 
press, the lees openly flow"' —but those who turn to God, although less 
visible, are cleansed: oleum occulte eliquatur, **The oil secretly strains 
off." 

Augustine interprets the captors' refrain, ''Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion,"' as another provocation: ''Give us a reason for the coming of 
Christ"! (par. 10). But one who would demand such a thing is a willow, 
barren wood. No reply is necessary; non quaerit quid discat, sed quid 
reprehendat: **He asks not to learn but to blame."' Similarly, **How 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a foreign land?"' is understood by 
Augustine to express the futility of replying to the **mockers'"" and 
persecutors of truth (par. 11). 

VV. 5-6 In the rabbinic exegesis of vv. 5-6, the speaker of ''If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem..." is understood to be God. According to 
Augustine's interpretation, the Psalmist is the ''captive amid the 
speeches of treacherous men, amid the speeches of men who ask with 
ill intent" (par. 12). The captive swears an oath: ''If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget me.''* The *'right hand," 
Augustine explains, is life everlasting; the left, life in this world (par. 
15). It is no sin to enjoy life in this world, but to mistake the left hand 
for the right (par. 16; cf. Matt. 6.3). 

Like the rabbis, Augustine comments upon the word ''remember"' 
(par. 17): **It is not enough to remember: (Jerusalem's) enemies too 
remember her, desiring to overthrow her... Take heed how you 
remember. For some remember in hate, some in love." 

V. 7 For the rabbis, the children of Edom are the Romans; for 
Augustine, they are the Jews. For the rabbis, Esau is the progenitor of 
all the enemies of Israel; for Augustine, he is the progenitor of Israel, 
the elder who shall serve the younger (Gen. 25.23) — the Christian 
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Church. Augustine's assertion of Christian supremacy is categorical and 
adamant: //li portant codices nostros; nos vivimus de codicibus ip- 
sorum, **They (the Jews) carry our Scriptures; we live by their Scrip- 
tures" (par. 18). Esau signifies omo carnalis, carnal man; Jacob is 
homo spiritalis, spiritual man. The elder is the reprobate, the younger 
is the elect. Thus Augustine interprets *'/Remember, O Lord, the 
children of Edom"! to mean: *'Deliver us from carnal men, from those 
who imitate Esau, who are elder brethren, yet enemies."' The carnal is 
the enemy of the spirit. This Hellenistic and Pauline distinction is basic 
to Augustine's thought. In De civitate Dei he elaborates (XIV, 4): 

I have already said that two cities, different and mutually opposed, owe 

their existence to the fact that some men live by the standard of the flesh, 


others by the standard of the spirit. It can now be seen that we may also 
put it this way: that some live by man's standard, others by God's. 


**The day of Jerusalem" marks the period of Christian persecution 
(par. 19). **The children of Edom,'"' i.e., servants of the devil, sought 
to extirpate the Christians: ''Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation 
thereof." 

VV. 8-9 Concerning the text, **Happy shall he be that repayeth thee, 
as thou hast served us," Augustine asks what is meant by repayment 
and answers with the second half of the verse, *'that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the rock" (par. 21). The *'little ones"' signify 
nascentes malae cupiditates, evil desires from birth, **inveterate lusts."' 
Babylon shall be repaid when these are dashed and die. The rock is iden- 
tified by 1 Cor. 10.4: **Dash it against the Rock; and that Rock is 
Christ."' 

Augustine closes his sermon (par. 22) with a clear statement of the 
new order: Christus nobis modo caput est; gubernat nos modo desuper; 
**Christ now is our head; now He rules us from above."' Jerusalem will 
yet be redeemed from Babylon: 7ransiet captivitas, veniet felicitas; 
**Your captivity will pass away, your happiness will come."' 


Because it is unitary and consecutive, Augustine's exegesis of Ps. 137 
is more readily summarized than the anthology of rabbinic interpreta- 
tions. What emerges from his discourse is a remarkably consistent set 
of binary oppositions. Beginning with the contrast of Babylon and 
Jerusalem in the exordium, Augustine describes an intrinsic polarity in 
the nature of human existence. Two force fields are in chronic tension, 


e.g.: 
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Babylon Jerusalem 
confusion peace 

pride humility 
temporality eternity 
deception truth 
captivity freedom 
barren trees fruitful trees 
mockers mocked 
elder younger 
carnal spiritual 
reprobate elect 

evil desires Rock upon which they are dashed 


Augustine, of course, was the product of his age. Platonic dualism 
was a commonplace of western religious thought in late antiquity. The 
contrast of flesh and spirit is emblematic of the Pauline theology that 
Augustine shared. What seems noteworthy here is the exegetical skill 
and tenacity by which Augustine transforms Ps. 137 into a map of the 
earthly and heavenly cities. Despite the handicap of relying upon an im- 
perfect translation, Augustine is attentive to textual details. While some 
of the allegorical interpretations appear to force the text into 
preconceived molds (e.g., par. 10, 19), others are evocative (par. 6) and 
even elegant in form and content (par. 9). His technique of scriptural 
exegesis may best be appreciated in its Sitz im Leben, a congregation in 
Carthage where it was preached as a sermon. Both the incessant repeti- 
tion of oppositions and the extreme allegorism of Augustine's inter- 
pretations may well be as much the product of homiletical technique as 
of theological conviction. 

Frequently Augustine's exegesis veers into polemics. Pagans and Jews 
are particular objects of his scorn. In this respect Enarr. in ps. 136 an- 
ticipates more protracted denunciations of both groups in De civitate 
Dei. The execration of religious rivals and the suppression of 
schismatics within the Catholic Church occupied much of Augustine's 
career in Africa. At that time imperial legislation (e.g., the Theodosian 
Code) authorized religious intolerance, although with certain limits. 
Augustine approved of coercion for the sake of correction (disciplina).? 
His exertions on behalf of the Catholic Church in Africa pervade his ex- 
egesis of Ps. 137 (e.g., par. 6, 11). To Augustine it was not merely ob- 
vious but predestined that the Church should expand. After 405 he 
countenanced forced conversion;?$ such was the urgency and the cer- 
tainty of the Church's mission. 
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For Augustine the progress of Christianity and the suppression of 
religious dissent were sacred history transcending the secular realm. The 
alliance between the Roman Empire and the Catholic Church had 
served its purpose, but Augustine ultimately refuses to identify the 
Church's destiny with the Empire's. Christus nobis modo caput est: 
**Christ now is our head'' (par. 22). As Enarr. in ps. 136 makes clear, 
the world is divided between those who accept this and those who do 
not. 


V 


The following table provides a summary comparison of the rabbinic 
and Augustinian exegeses of Ps. 137. Not all exegetical comments are 
included (e.g., the proposed rabbinic etymologies of -*aru *aru; 
Augustine's polemics against pagans and Jews). The purpose is to 
clarify the major contours of interpretation. 


PS. 137 RABBIS AUGUSTINE 

V.1 -contrition -sorrow for those enamored of this world 
-self-recrimination -aloofness to things of this world 
-divine empathy 

V.2 -refusal to indulge -barrenness of transitory pleasures 
Oppressor -unworthiness of the barren to 
-contempt for oppressor receive divine instruction 

VV. 3-4 -compliance with the devil 

-redemptive suffering 
-endurance of mockery 

VV. 5-6 -remembrance of -primacy of heavenly city 
catastrophe 
-divine identification 
with Israel 

V.7 -vilification of -precedence of Christianity 
oppressor -supremacy of spirit vs. flesh 
-divine identification -persecution of Christians 
with Israe! 
-retribution 

VV. 8-9 -identity of Babylon -Suppression of evil desires 
and Rome from birth 
-martyrdom 
-retribution 


Certain correlations are possible. The rabbis blame misfortune on 
Israel's sins (v. 1); Augustine blames it on Christian compliance with 
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evil (vv. 3-4). Rabbinic contempt for Israel's worldly conquerors (vv. 2- 
3, 7) is analogous to Augustine's contempt for worldly pleasures (vv. 1, 
2, 5-6). Both Jews (vv. 2, 8-9) and Christians (vv. 3-4,7) have suffered 
mockery and persecution at the hands of their enemies. Both Israel (vv. 
5-6, 7) and the Church (vv. 5-6, 7) consider themselves to be the elect 
of God. 

A few specific congruities can also be found. The most striking exam- 
ple is Augustine's metaphor of the olive press (par. 9), describing the 
discipline of suffering as the process of salvation. Virtually the identical 
image appears in the Babylonian Talmud (b. Men. 53b), attributed to 
the Palestinian Amora R. Johanan 


Why is Israel likened to an olive tree? 

To tell you that just as the olive produces its oil 
only after crushing (kétitah), so Israel returns 
to the right way only after suffering. 


The talmudic simile antedates Augustine's sermon by at least a century. 
That Augustine may have borrowed or otherwise learned of it seems ex- 
tremely improbable, given his ignorance of Hebrew and his minimal 
contact with African Jews who themselves were far removed from the 
centers of rabbinic scholarship. More likely, both Augustine and the 
rabbis drew upon a combination of prophetic imagery: 1) The gleaning 
and shaking of the olive tree, e.g., Is. 17.6, 24.13. In Jer. 16f., the olive 
tree bears *'goodly fruit" (péri to?ar); Augustine also describes trees 
that bear fructum bonum (par. 15). 2) Joel 4.13, in reference to harvest 
and winepress: ''Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe; come, tread 
ye, for the winepress is full, the vats overflow; for their wickedness is 
great."' The biblical idiom is so intrinsic to both rabbinic and Augusti- 
nian thought that the coincidence of independent metaphors inspired by 
Scripture is certainly possible. 

Another congruity between Augustine and the rabbis is that both see 
Rome as the descendant of Babylon. For the rabbis (vv. 8-9), Rome is 
the daughter of Babylon because she emulated Babylon by destroying 
the Temple. In De civitate Dei (XVIII, 22) Augustine notes that Rome's 
foundation coincides with the end of the Assyrian kingdom. 


Not to spend time over a multitude of detail, 
the city of Rome was founded to be a kind of 
second Babylon, the daughter, as it were, 

of the former Babylon. 
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From Augustine's perspective, Rome inherited from Babylon the power 
of dominion; from the rabbis' point of view, Rome merely inherited 
Babylon's lash. Yet both Augustine and the rabbis describe the same 
succession. 


Despite certain (intersections and  correspondences, however, 
Augustine and the rabbis are fundamentally alien to one another. He is 
engaged in the task of consolidating the power of the Catholic Church; 
they are trying to preserve the remnant of a dispersed and subject 
people. For him, exile is an allegory; for them, it is a matter of bitter 
experience. 

Even more fundamental are the two radically divergent responses to 
epochal change that emerge from the present inquiry. In a time of trou- 
ble and insecurity, Augustine decribes an eternally secure civitas 
divorced from all danger. Earthly dominion is merely a divine dispensa- 
tion that may be revoked at any time. Even the sack of Rome cannot 
shake Christian hope, for such hope transcends worldly tribulations. 
Non es hinc, aliunde es (par. 12): the Christian's home is not here but 
elsewhere. 

Certainly the rabbis might have adopted such an approach to their 
. subjection and exile, assuring their people that tribulations in this world 
are insignificant in light of the next. Yet the rabbinic exegesis of Ps. 137 
describes a different response. It is in this world that retribution and 
redemption will take place (vv. 7, 8-9) and the purposes of Israel's elec- 
tion will be realized: */The time of My redemption is in your hand, and 
the time of your redemption is in My hand"! (vv. 5-6). The gulf between 
Israel's divine election and present subjection is bridged not by divorc- 
ing the two but by fusing them: God weeps with Israel (v. 1); even if 
Israel forgets the destruction of the Temple, God remembers (v. 7). The 
ultimate meaning of existence is to be found in the life of this world, 
as painful as it may be (vv. 1, 5-6). 

This distinction between Augustine and the rabbis is crystallized in 
their respective exegeses of v. 5, ''If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let My 
right hand forget her cunning.'' For Augustine, the right hand is a sym- 
bol of life everlasting. For the rabbis, it is the instrument of temporal 
redemption. He yearns for the heavenly Jerusalem. They yearn for the 
one on earth. 
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NOTES 


' "TThe precise dates of redaction are problematic owing to subsequent emendations based 
on exegetical conjecture, MSS variants, transferred marginal glosses, etc. See Baruch M. 
Bokser, **An Annotated Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the Palestinian Talmud," 
and David Goodblatt, ''The Babylonian Talmud," Aufstieg und MNiedergang der 
Rómischen Welt 11:19:2 (Berlin and New York, 1979), pp. 139-336. 

? Enarr. in ps. 62, l. 

! E.g., Serm. 105, 12-13; De urbis excidio 3. See F. van der Meer, Augustine the 
Bishop, tr. B. Battershaw and G. R. Lamb (London and New York, 1961), pp. 157-64. 
* Jerome, Ep. 123, 16. In his commentary on the book of Ezekiel, completed in 414-15, 
Jerome writes (1.1): **After the most brilliant light of all lands was extinguished, rather 
the head of the Roman Empire was cut off, or more accurately I would say that in one 
city the whole world perished..." Cited by W. E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Decline of 
Rome (Princeton, 1968), p. 3. 

5 [rely upon the chronological list of Enarr. in ps. according to Sancti Aurelii Augustini 
Enarrationes in psalmos, Corpus Christianorum, series latina 38-40 (Turnhout, 1956) as 
reprinted with slight revisions in St. Augustine on the Psalms v. 1, Ancient Christian 
Writers 29 (Westminster, MD and London, 1960), pp. 17-19. Subsequent citations of 
Enarr. in ps. 136 are based on the Corpus Christianorum text by paragraph (par.). I have 
been guided by the English translation Expositions on the Book of Psalms by St. 
Augustine v. 6, A Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church (Oxford, 1857), 


pp. 158-77. 
5 Ps, 137 in the Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament — Ps. 136 in Enarr. in 
ps. 


'^ Both the Church Fathers and the rabbis based their self-understanding upon the Bible. 
Of course the respective canons and recensions differed; the rabbis understood the 
original Hebrew of the Old Testament (the masoretic text, MT), while the Church Fathers 
relied primarily upon translations. Augustine's Bible was one of the **Old Latin Ver- 
sions."' His Old Testament was a translation of the Septuagint (LXX) which often differs 
a great deal from MT. 

* To justify the scriptural authenticity of their respective codes of belief and conduct, 
the rabbis and Church Fathers each implemented their own interpretive system. Geza 
Vermes, Post-Biblical Jewish Studies (Leiden, 1975), p. 62, has termed this activity *'ap- 
plied exegesis.'' It is less concerned with the evident meaning of the text than with the 
discovery of fundamental truths. Applied exegesis utilizes Scripture to solve problems 
having little or nothing to do with the text itself. 

* Renee Bloch, **Midrash,"' in Approaches to Ancient Judaism, ed. W. S. Green, Brown 
Judaica Studies 1 (Missoula, MT, 1978), pp. 29f. 

' ^ See Yehoshua Amir, ''Philo and the Bible," Studia Philonica 2 (1973), pp. 1-8; cf. 
the present writer's **The Rabbinic and Philonic Exegesis of the Nadab and Abihu Inci- 
dent," Jewish Quarterly Review 73:4 (1983), pp. 375-93. 

" H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers v. | (Cambridge, MA, 1970), 
pp. 68-70, shows that Augustine applied the same exegetical technique to the New Testa- 
ment, e.g., the allegorical interpretation of Matt. 4:3-8 in Enarr. in ps. 8, 13. In Enarr. 
in ps. 136 (par. 21), the interpretation of 1 Cor. 10.4 provides another such example; see 
below. 
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? Serm. 22, 7. 

5  Decivitate Dei XI, 1; The City of God, tr. H. Bettenson (Penguin ed., 1972), p. 429. 
Subsequent citations from De civitate Dei are based on this translation. 

'^ See e.g., De doct. Christ. II, v, 66; Enarr. in ps. 145, 12. 

'5 De doct. Christ. II, ii. 

'( Conf. |, 3. 

7 See Encyclopedia Judaica v. 3 (Jerusalem, 1971), col. 851. 

'*! [ntroduction to St. Augustine on the Psalms v. 1, Ancient Christian Writers 29, o.c. 
pp. 13-14. 

'* The chronology is according to the editors of Corpus Christianorum; see n. 5. How- 
ever, dating the course of production over such an extended period of time is difficult, 
as noted by Eugene TeSelle, Augustine the Theologian (London, 1970), pp. 20-21. 

? (Cf. Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967), pp. 254-58. 
^?  Mechilta D'Rabbi Ismael (ca. 400 C.E.), ed Horovitz-Rabin (reprint Jerusalem, 1970). 
?  Midrash Wayyikra Rabbah (ca. 400-500), ed. Margulies, 5 vols. (Jerusalem, 1953-60). 
?  Midrash Ekah Rabbah (ca. 400-500), ed. Buber (Wilna, 1887). 

^  Pesikta de-Rab Kahana (ca. 500-640), ed. Mandelbaum, 2 vols. (New York, 1962). 
?5 E.g., Midrash Tanhuma, standard ed. (reprint Jerusalem, 1974); Midrash Tehillim, 
ed. Buber (Wilna, 1891), both thought to be early medieval works. 

? ^ "The dates of redaction are imprecise. Cf. the table of aggadic Midrashim according 
to types and periods, Encyclopedia Judaica v. 11 (Jerusalem, 1971), col. 1511-12. For the 
dating of the halakhic Midrashim, see v. 14, col. 1517-1521. 

? C"This and all subsequent citations from the Old Testament are according to the Revised 
Standard Version (RSV). 

? "The rabbis properly understood *'the River" to refer to the Euphrates; cf. Brown, 
Driver, Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (reprint Oxford, 
1975), p. 625 s.v. nahar. 

?  'The Edomites helped the Babylonians to sack Jerusalem in $587/6 B.C.E. As employed 
by the rabbis, Edom is the euphemism for Rome. 

? See Mitchell Dahood, Arichor Bible Psalms v. 3. (New York, 1970), p. 269, s.v. **we 
sat," who notes the widely attested Semitic custom of pouring ashes of grief upon the 
head. He also suggests (p. 272, s.v. upon my head in celebration"") that ro?s Simhati may 
refer to a kind of headpiece representing Jerusalem. This theory enriches the rabbinic ex- 
egesis. | 

? J Tosephta, ed. Zuckermandel (reprint Jerusalem, 1970), a tannaitic document contem- 
porary with the Mishnah (ca. 200 C.E.). 

? Exodus Rabbah 35:5, a medieval source. This is the interpretation of many commen- 
tators; see, e.g., Moses Mirkin, Midrash Rabbah v. 6 (Tel Aviv, 1973), p. 102 s.v. fad 
«aksav ha-yesod bah. 

?! This notion is treated more fully in the present writer's ** Apocalyptic and Rabbinic 
Responses to the Destruction of 70," Harvard Theological Review 78:1-2 (1985), pp. 27- 
46. Cf. Shaye Y. D. Cohen, *'The Destruction: From Scripture to Midrash,"' Prooftexts 
2 (1982), pp. 18-39 at 33-35; and Baruch M. Bokser, ''Rabbinic Responses to Catastrophe: 
From Continuity to Discontinuity," PAAJR 50 (1983), pp. 37-61, concerning the eleva- 
tion of extra-Temple rites as an assertion of convenantal continuity. 

*^  Augustine's Latin translation from the Greek mistakes the possessive suffix of the 
Hebrew yéemini (lit. **my right"), i.e., **mine,"" for the accusative '*me."' 
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5 See Brown, Augustine of Hippo, p. 237; also his **Religious Coercion in the Later 
Roman Empire: The Case of North Africa," reprinted in Peter Brown, Religion and 
Society in the Age of Saint Augustine (New York, 1972), pp. 301-31. 

?$ / So Brown, Religion and Society, p. 323. 
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The ApocAd is a tractate in the Coptic gnostic corpus found near Nag 
Hammadi. Unlike many of the other texts in the collection, the ApocAd 
does not contain any explicit allusions that might readily betray the 
original date of its composition. Herein lies the document's extreme im- 
portance. If the ApocAd was written prior to the New Testament or in 
the early C. E. in a region not exposed to Christianity, then the docu- 
ment provides evidence for a Redeemer myth which precedes Chris- 
tianity and around which the New Testament may have evolved. The 
ApocAd's date of composition has, therefore, been a point of scholarly 
contention.' This study will attempt to extrapolate a date of composi- 
tion from the ApocAd's text by means of a comparative literary 
analysis. 

Trajectory of the Solomonic Legend 

I will attempt to date the ApocAd by isolating and comparing a piece 
of folklore found in the ApocAd with the chronological trajectory of 
that particular legend in late antiquity. One characteristic of folklore, 
and specifically Jewish legend, is that it tends to be evolutionary.? 
Among the many Jewish legends in antiquity, a Solomonic genre 
became very popular in the Mediterranean world. Jews, Christians, 
Gnostics, Moslems and pagans included various aspects of Solomonic 
lore in their respective corpora of religious literature.? If an evolutionary 
tendency can be demonstrated in Solomonic lore, then one could com- 
pose a chronological listing of the various traditions as they appear in 
the ancient literature. Theoretically, a Solomonic text with an unknown 
provenance, like the ApocAd, could be safely categorized chronologi- 
cally. A terminus a quo could be estimated for the ApocAd by placing 
the Solomonic legend contained within the work in its developmental 
context on a chronological continuum.* 
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Pre-Christian Solomonic Lore? 


The Old Testament characterizes King Solomon as wealthy and ex- 
tremely wise. The story of his endowment of wisdom from God and the 
use and misuse of his talents are proverbial. The earliest Solomonic 
record became a spring from which an imaginative and elaborate 
folklore developed. The book of I Kings describes Solomon's wisdom 
as surpassing all the people of the east and all the wisdom of Egypt. 
Mesopotamia and Egypt traditionally were centers for astrology and 
magic and, so it seems, the Jewish King's wisdom is contrasted with the 
magical arts of the Near East. According to I Kings in the Hebrew text, 
Solomon spoke 3,000 proverbs and 1,005 songs." This Biblical passage 
became the basis for the subsequent development of Solomonic 
folklore. 

By the second century B.C. in Alexandria, Solomon's notoriety had 
already begun to increase. The translators of the Septuagint (LXX) at 
I Kings chapter 4 retained the tradition that Solomon spoke 3,000 pro- 
verbs but increased his output of songs threefold from 1,005 to 3,000.? 
This reflects the earliest literary aggrandizement of Solomon's wisdom. 
Perhaps his ability was intentionally expanded in Egypt in order to pro- 
vide a Jewish rival to the Greek philosophers or the Ptolemaic kings. 
This supposition is supported, in part, by the Jewish Peripatetic 
Aristobulus (150 B.C.) who claimed Solomon *'as one of his 
philosophical predecessors" who exceeded the Peripatetic school with 
his acuteness of expression.? M. Hengel suggests that there was an in- 
creased emphasis on Solomon as a pre-Socratic philosopher during the 
Hellenistic period for the purpose of demonstrating Jewish antiquity 
and the Jews' superiority over the Greeks.'? The Jew, Ben Sira, drawing 
from the LXX account of I Kings 4, ascribed a universal wisdom to 
Solomon.'' Similarly, the semi-pseudonymous work attributed to 
Solomon by Koheleth was written to demonstrate the vanity of the 
Ptolemies when contrasted with the wiser and wealthier Jewish King 
Solomon.'? Solomon enjoyed an expanded role at this early point, but 
there are no allusions to him, as yet, as a magician or an exorcist. 

The most important pre-Christian Solomonic development appears in 
the Apocryphal work Wisdom of Solomon (WisSol) written somewhere 
between 220 B.C. and 50 A.D.'* The critical passage is found in chapter 
seven where Solomon prayed to God and received the *'spirit of 
wisdom.'''^ According to this apocryphal work, Solomon's knowledge 
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encompassed the areas of astrology and the ''forces of spirits." '? This 
may be the earliest extant reference to Solomon's mastery over demons. 
Demons were ascribed a role of powerful influence in the ancient world 
and Solomon's wisdom gave him a means of controlling them.'$ In 
WisSol, Solomon attains a knowledge of roots, which would later be 
developed into a talismanic art.'" In addition to implied magical powers, 
E. G. Clark notes that WisSol extends the King's wisdom to embrace 
natural sciences, physics, world history, astronomy and zoology.'* 

On the verge of the birth of Christ, the Solomonic legend was equip- 
ped with the necessary ingredients to develop into an elaborate system 
of tales around the King's magical wisdom. The legendary figure grew 
moderately from statements made in the Book of Kings through the 
time that the LXX was written. The WisSol marks a watershed in the 
Solomonic trajectory, expressing ideas which, no doubt, were popular 
by that time. Solomon, the all-wise-king, was made to know astrology 
and magic. He was responsible for writing charms and songs and for 
making talismans, but the sources do not allow for any speculation. The 
notion of Solomon as master-of-the-demons was only in an embryonic 
stage of development in pre-Christian times. 


Solomonic Legend: First and Second Centuries A.D. 


Solomon gradually grew in popularity as a miracle-worker by the 
early first century in Palestine.'? The earliest sources on Solomon during 
this developmental stage are the Essene writings from Qumran. Unfor- 
tunately, the important texts are caught in the midst of an interpretive 
debate.?? There are four Dead Sea Scroll documents that shape the 
Qumran appraisal of Solomon. Solomon himself was only referred to 
in one of the documents and was, apparently, upstaged in the other 
three tracts by abilities ascribed to Abraham, Daniel, and David. 

The debate between scholars is over the degree to which the Qumran 
community associated illness with demon possession and, consequently, 
healing through exorcism.?' Two of the four Essene tracts under our 
consideration have been traditionally interpreted as reflecting a demonic 
aetiology for disease and healing by the expulsion of an evil spirit. As 
a result of this interpretation, the primary agent (the exorcist) receives 
great notoriety. The first significant Qumranic document to be con- 
sidered is the Genesis Apocryphon. In the broken text, Pharaoh 
besought Abraham saying, 
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And now pray for me and my household that this evil spirit may be driven 
far from us! And I prayed for him and for his evil princes and I laid my 
hands on his head. And the plague departed from him, and the evil spirit 
was driven far from him, and he lived.? 


The second critical tract is the Prayer of Nabonidus. Nabonidus, after 
suffering from an affliction for seven years, implored God and sought 
Daniel's aid. Nabonidus prayed ''to the Most High God and a GZR 
forgave my sins: it was a Jewish man, one of the exiles.''?? These 
passages have been interpreted as providing evidence that Abraham and 
Daniel acted as exorcists and that their exorcisms resulted in healings.?* 
Dupon-Sommer strengthens this argument by interpreting Daniel's of- 
fice (GZR) to be that of an exorcist. The word, however, is consistently 
translated *'diviner.'' ? It should also be noted that neither Abraham 
nor Daniel exorcised spirits but, instead, administered forgiveness. To 
regard Abraham and Daniel as proto-Qumran exorcists and challengers 
to a Solomonic legend, would not be consonant with the textual 
evidence. 

In the Solomonic trajectory at Qumran there are, however, two re- 
maining documents to be considered. Solomonic prominence seemed to 
be challenged at Qumran by a fascination with David, who was depicted 
in the most exaggerated roles by the Essenes.?5 In the Psalm Scroll Com- 
position, it was recorded that David wrote 3,600 psalms and 450 songs! 
Some of the songs were intended for those striken by demons.?' The 
literary output appears to be a challenge to the Solomon tradition. The 
only reference to Solomon in a magical context was in the Qumran 
recension of Psalm 91. Solomon's name is located twice in the text just 
before the term *'demon"' and just after the word "*'stricken.'"'?* To 
substantiate further the demonic and exorcistic implications of this 
passage, it may be noted that the recension was found with other 
apocryphal psalm fragments originally connected with exorcism?? and 
Psalm 91 itself would be known in later Rabbinic literature as an exor- 
cistic psalm.?? Of the four prominent figures at Qumran, the only one 
that could possibly be associated with an early role as an exorcist is 
Solomon. But that role was still ill-defined and, by all means, in the 
most rudimentary of forms. 

Chronologically, the next source for the Solomonic legend was the 
New Testament.?' There are some immediate correlations that can be 
drawn between Solomon and Jesus. Solomon, by birth, was the son of 
David, a title which also carried Messianic connotations.?? On the verge 
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of Jesus! life-mission the notion of mastery over spirits was coupled 
with the Messianic title of the Son of David via Solomon. Christ's Mes- 
sianic claim was powerfully confirmed in a world that was already grow- 
ing to accept the idea that the Son of David wielded power over spirits. 
This notion was challenged, however, in the Gospel of Matthew. 

Matthew's Gospel includes a portion of Solomon lore used by Jesus 
against his adversaries.? In the passage, Jesus responded to the 
Pharisees' verbal barrage with three closely associated statements which 
formed a unified reply.?* His response included a reference to Jonah, 
to Solomon and finally to a story about exorcism. The association of 
Solomon with exorcism at this developmental stage of the legend is not 
at all surprising. Furthermore, in the context of being condemned for 
exorcising demons by the power of Satan, Jesus claimed that *'a greater 
one than Solomon is here," and by this asserted superiority over the 
emerging folklore hero. He made a striking comparison between the 
developing image of Solomon, the all-wise exorcist, and his own Mes- 
sianic claims, in the mind of his audience. It is commonly believed that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel for a Jewish audience. Matthew may have 
reasoned that the inclusion of Jesus' claims over the emerging traditions 
about Solomon would have a positive affect on a Jewish audience which 
was certainly familiar with the motif. 

The Solomonic legend's /ocus classicus was written around A.D. 70 
by Josephus. In his Anztiquities, there is an important account referring 
to the abilities of Solomon.?? Josephus! Solomonic passage opens with 
an interpretation of I Kings 4. No longer does Solomon speak 3,000 pro- 
verbs and sing 1,005 songs. According to Josephus, Solomon authored 
3,000 books of proverbs and 1,005 books of odes! In addition, he com- 
posed incantations to relieve the sick and concocted various forms of ex- 
orcisms. Accordingly, Solomon developed a technique to expel demons 
for the ultimate purpose of healing people. Josephus even included a 
description of a Solomonic exorcism.?* Another Solomonic theme that 
emerged in kernal form in Josephus was the idea that the original Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem was built with supernatural help from God." It is 
ironic that this notion would develop at the same time that the Romans 
were destroying the second Temple. 

Josephus' work marks an extremely important developmental stage 
of Solomonic lore in the first and second centuries A.D.?* Several fun- 
damental ideas will become foundational in the subsequent construction 
of the folklore. First, Solomon has power over demons. Second, 
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Solomon's source of power over the demons was a talismanic gift given 
by God. Third, Solomon only used his power for exorcism. Finally, 
there are hints that Solomon's Temple was supernaturally built. 
Josephus became a popular proof-text for Solomonic lore in the cen- 
turies to follow. Later Christian writers cited Josephus as their source 
for such legends, confirming his contribution as a perpetuator at least, 
if not altogether an innovator of Solomonic lore.?? 

During the first half of the second century, three more references 
emerged that referred to the growing Solomonic legacy. The first 
reference appears in Pseudo-Philo's Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum.*? 
It is possible that the work was originally a Jewish midrashic document 
thought to have been written in Hebrew between the late first and early 
second century A.D.*' At one point, it recounted a psalm played by 
David on his harp. David's song was intended to rebuke the demon that 
troubled Saul.^?^ The psalm ended with a prophecy that one day a son 
from David's loins would subjugate demons.^? A second evidence of a 
Solomonic text was in the Paris Magical Papyri entitled Logos 
Hebraikos.** Scholars disagree on the date of origin for this text. C. C. 
McCown correctly observes, 

In any case this papyrus, written in the III or IV century A.D., but em- 
bodying much older material, stands beside Josephus as a witness to the 


prominence of Solomon and his ring in magic during the earliest centuries 
of the Christian era.*! 


The papyrus illustrates the growing popular appeal that Solomon had 
as an exorcist. Solomonic paraphernalia are attested during this early 
period as well, especially a Solomonic amulet which provides a pertinent 
example of the legendary status of Solomon during the early second cen- 
tury A.D.^*There is conclusive evidence for an expanding popular 
Solomonic tradition by the early second century A.D. 

The second century A.D. closed with the emergence of a 
pseudepigraphical text entitled the Testament of Solomon (T'Sol).*' The 
work gives an account of Solomon's construction of the Jerusalem 
Temple with the help of demons. With God's assistance and by means 
of a magic ring, Solomon was able to conscript demons to build the 
Temple. At the end of the Testament, Solomon lost his power and so 
attempted to record all of his magical wisdom in a Testament. The pur- 
pose of the 7Z'Sol was to give a collection of all extant Solomonic incan- 
tations and formulae.* The 7So/ expanded the ideas contained in 
Josephus, bringing the legends to new heights. 
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The Solomonic legend during the first and second century A.D. 
magnified the pre-Christian tradition. Solomon was given extraordinary 
exorcistic powers and grew in popular appeal. To this point, his power 
came from God, however, this power was often mediated through a 
talismanic object. In addition to exorcistic abilities, Solomon was now 
employing the demons (by coercion) to help build the Temple of 
Jerusalem. Evidence from Rabbinical literature appears to concur with 
this development of the Solomonic legend.*? There is no reason to 
believe that the lore encompassed anything beyond these bounds prior 
to A.D. 200. 


Solomonic Legend: Late Second to the Fourth Century A.D. 


The literary tradition of Solomon the magus is creatively expanded 
from the late second to the fourth century. While all of the early legen- 
dary themes are restated, there is a flourish of new traditions that first 
appear during this period. The first example of this creative frenzy is a 
curious and, unfortunately, overlooked text entitled the Epistle to 
Rehoboam (EpReh)." The EpReh, which is subtitled ''Concerning 
Hygromancy," contains instruction. from Solomon to his son 
Rehoboam on how to use divination and astrology propitiously to 
secure sexual gratification, health, power and wealth.?' The key to 
Solomon's magic was a precise understanding of astrology and 
cosmology. Rehoboam must learn which planet rules each day of the 
week and which planet and good and evil spirits dominate the hours of 
the day. When he learns precisely which forces are in control at any 
given time, he can harness their energies by means of magical ritual and 
prayer. This procedure was prefaced by strictly monotheistic prayers en- 
treating God to grant the supplicant the power to control the celestial 
forces. 

There are three tractates from Nag Hammadi, in addition to the 
ApocAd, that also make mention of Solomon. Pearson connects the 
source of the Gnostic Solomonic theme with Jewish haggadic traditions 
(which would seem to imply that the Gnostic use of Solomon would be 
consonant with the Jewish development of Solomonic legend).?? In a 
cursory article, S. Giversen attempts to argue that the Gnostics derived 
the Solomonic material from Jewish lore, but used the legends in a 
critical manner.?? Of these three Nag Hammadi tractates, two refer 
briefly to Solomon. The Second Treatise of the Great Seth cites 
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Solomon in a ''laughingstock'' passage.* Solomon's strength was 
noted, as was his vanity for claiming to be the Messiah. In the tractate, 
On the Origin of the Worid, the Gnostics refer to a **Book of 
Solomon," and the tractate's demonology may have been derived from 
the EpReh.? A more extended reference to Solomon is contained in the 
Testimony of Truth.?* It essentially retained the Solomonic legendary 
development up until the end of the second century. First, Solomon 
built Jerusalem (the Temple) with the help of demons. And secondly, 
if the text is properly restored, Solomon was able to control demons 
only by the virtue of an endowment of power from God. After the con- 
struction of the Temple was completed, Solomon sealed away the 
demons.?' 

A similar Solomonic tradition is contained in an overlooked Coptic 
manuscript at the John Rylands Library.?* The account (CCM: JRylLib 
85) or the **Legend of Solomon and Thabor" is found on two pages that 
date from around the tenth century A.D. Much of the first page is 
Obscured by the present binding. The text contains no indications that 
would raise doubt about its antiquity. The tract relates the legend of 
Solomon's construction of the Temple with the help of demons. 
Solomon forced the demons to cut the stone for the Temple and to build 
the Lord's house. While the demons worked at night, they made a noise 
that terrified a certain King Thabor of the Gentiles, who had planned 
to wage war against Solomon. But Thabor abandoned his plan of war 
when he realized that Solomon's power even extended over demons. 

Another documentary evidence of the Solomonic legend from this 
period is the Mandean Ginza.?^? Debate rages over the origin of the Man- 
deans; however, a plausible synthesis suggests that the Mandeans were 
a group that migrated from the Transjordan region to Mesopotamia in 
the early second century A.D.$? In the Ginza, Solomon has power over 
both demons and devs (astro-powers).5' The text is not clear about the 
purpose of Solomon's dominion over the spiritual forces but, upon fur- 
ther examination of the Ginza, we note that the powers were not 
employed in the construction of Jerusalem or the Temple. In addition, 
the Mandeans have two mythological accounts of the construction of 
Jerusalem.*? While Solomon's power over the demons is not defined, 
the duration of his control certainly is. Solomon lifted himself up in 
pride and ultimately lost control over the spiritual hoards. 

The Solomonic legend is also attested during the third and fourth cen- 
turies A.D. in Egypt in the writing of Zosimus of Panopolis, who lived 
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around A.D. 300.9 Zosimus wrote about Solomon's exorcistic fame, 
particularly noting bottles specially designed to capture demons. 
Zosimus also gave the only extant account of a lost work entitled Seven 
Heavens. According to Zosimus, Seven Heavens recounted Solomon's 
construction of magical bottles and formulae for the conjuration of 
demons. Solomon's principal role in this text was as an exorcist. 

The later third and fourth centuries mark a departure from the legend 
of Solomon-as-exorcist to Solomon-as-magician extraordinaire. While 
this new theme may be suggested in the EpReh and the Ginza, it is cer- 
tainly not found in the Coptic legends or in Zosimus. But a text emerges 
from this era entitled Sepher Ha-Razim, which fully amplifies 
Solomon's magical abilities.$* According to the text, Solomon was heir 
to a **Book of Mysteries" which empowered him to use demons to ac- 
complish almost anything imaginable.5 The two tenets of Solomonic 
lore from the first two centuries A.D.—the limitation of Solomon's ac- 
tivities to exorcism and the conscription of demons for the construction 
of the Temple—will be superseded. Solomon was more than an exorcist 
by the fourth century A.D. and demons were used for all sorts of 
tasks—moral and immoral.$$ There is no evidence for this phenomenon 
in Solomonic texts prior to the second century A.D. 


Post-Nag Hammadi Trajectory 


The Nag Hammadi tractates are copies compiled no later than the 
mid-fourth century A.D.*' The task of this study is to attempt to date 
a Nag Hammadi tractate by placing its Solomonic portion in the context 
of the developing literary motif. Though writing about tradition after 
the terminus ad quem of ApocAd may appear unnecessary, the purpose 
of this section is to attempt to demonstrate the direction of the 
Solomonic trajectory. The post-ApocAd era is as significant as the 
earlier stages of development for illustrating the direction that the 
Solomonic lore took from the third century A.D. into the Medieval 
period. Examining the later legend and using that material to provide 
evidence about earlier trends is a safe proceeding. 

Solomon is a popular figure in folk literature in Hebrew, Mandean, 
Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic, Latin, Greek, Armenian, Georgian, 
Anglo-Saxon and Slavic languages.5* A dynamic blend of Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Muslim, and pagan features shaped the legend during the Medieval 
period.5?* The Muslims popularized the most substantial changes in the 
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Solomonic motif during the early middle ages. Solomon was treated 
with an imaginative fascination by Islamic sources." Solomon was 
depicted by Islamic sources as a great world leader, a prophet of Allah 
and even a prototype of Muhammad. Solomon was also made a Muslim 
wonder-worker. The Koran and the Arabian Nights popularized legends 
about Solomon's armies of djinn (spirit-forces). In the Muslim tales, 
Solomon used the djinn for building projects, mining, and even as 
emissaries to fetch the woman of his fancy."' This rich folklore was a 
harvest of certain Solomonic legends first evident between the late 
second and fourth centuries. These imaginative legends were seized in 
the early Medieval period and were brought to a full maturity, particu- 
larly by the Muslims." 


Summary 


Solomonic legend evolved through four clearly perceptible stages. 
The first stage found in the pre-Christian literature was marked by the 
most primitive notions about Solomon-as-exorcist. These legends about 
Solomon's abilities, however, were controlled by several qualifiers. 
Solomon controlled the demons by means of his God-given gift of 
wisdom along with the aid of some archaic talismans. The second evolu- 
tionary stage which spanned the first and second centuries A.D. ex- 
panded the theme of Solomon-as-exorcist. Solomon controlled the 
demons with talismans (his ring, seal, shield, magic roots, incantations, 
magic bottles ...), but God was still seen as the ultimate source of his 
power. Demons were used by the exorcist solely to help build the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. The third stage, from the late second through the 
fourth centuries, was a watershed in the development of Solomonic 
legend. Solomon-the-magician extraordinaire was first attested at this 
date. Solomon's source of power was no longer readily identified with 
God. At this stage, demons were used by Solomon to accomplish 
manifold tasks. The final stage of development, dominated by Muslim 
adaptations, expanded the theme of Solomon-the-wizard and the idea 
of subservient demons, to imaginative heights. 


An Analysis of the Solomonic Lore in the ApocAd 
In the Illuminator passage of the ApocAd, there is a section which 
contains a piece of Solomonic folklore.?? The remaining task is to at- 
tempt to determine what stage of Solomonic development is reflected in 
the passage contained in the ApocAd. There are several important 
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points to mention. First, the immediate context preceeding the passage 
in question is, unfortunately, obscured by a lacuna. Second, the 
Solomonic passage lists two names along with Solomon's—Phersalo 
and Sauel; neither of which have been identified. The passage contains, 
however, a.sufficient amount of information to enableone to classify the 
folklore within the major stages of development delineated above. 

The Solomonic passage in the ApocAd describes Solomon as a 
general over an army of demons. The demons heed his commands and 
search for a virgin that he desires to take to himself. The chronologically 
advanced stage of folkloric development is obvious when this passage 
is compared with the entire extant corpus of ancient Solomonic 
literature. The passage in the ApocAd describes a working relationship 
between Solomon and the demons which extends beyond constructing 
the Temple. The Solomonic motif in the ApocAd is similar to later 
Muslim developments. The piece of lore in the tractate obviously 
belongs to the third stage of development (late second through the 
fourth century). If the tractate is dated earlier, then the Solomonic 
legend contained within the tractate would be out of harmony with what 
the popular mind expected of Solomon. Unless one wants to argue that 
the lore in the ApocAd is unique and distinct from the development of 
the popular legend (which would seem unlikely) or that there may exist 
evidence which would correct the proposed trajectory (which is a purely 
hypothetical argument from silence), then it would appear that the 
Solomonic legend in the ApocAd marks a terminus a quo making the 
tractate certainly post-Christian. 


NOTES 


' A detailed bibliographical review of the manifold speculations about the ApocAd's 
origin and date of composition has been compiled in E. M. Yamauchi, Pre-Christian 
Gnosticism 2nd edition, (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House, 1983), pp. 107-15; 
and 217-19. 

? See Louis Ginzberg, 7e Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1928). 

* The following are some helpful works on Solomon that should be consulted: S. T. Car- 
roll, *A Preliminary Analysis of the Epistle to Rehoboam,' JSP forthcoming; D. C. Dul- 
ing, *'Solomon, Excorcism and the Son of David, HTR 68 (1975): 235-52; Idem., 
"Testament of Solomon, in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, ed. by J.H. 
Charlesworth (New York: Doubleday, 1983), 1. 935-59; Idem., *The Eleazer Miracle and 
Solomon's Magical Wisdom in Flavius Josephus's Antiquitates Judaicae 8. 42-49 HTR 
78: 1-2 (1985): 1-25; idem., Forthcoming monograph on Solomonia (Scholars Press); K. 
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Kohler *Demonology,' The Jewish Encyclopedia, 4. 518; C. C. McCown, 'The Christian 
Tradition as to the Magical Wisdom of Solomon,' JPOS 2, 1 (1922): 1-24; K. Preisendanz, 
'Salomo,' Paulys Realencyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft Suppl. 8 
(1956): cols. 660-704; G. Salzberger, Die Salomosage in der semitischen Literatur (Berlin, 
M. Schmerson, 1907); M. Seligsohn, 'Solomon,' 7Ahe Jewish Encyclopedia, 11. 435-47. 
* The Solomonic legend in the ApocAd is contained within the famous Illuminator 
passage (V 64. 77. 25-82. 25). Many scholars who assume that the ApocAd has been 
redacted have likewise maintained that the Illuminator passage was part of the earliest 
development in the tractate. The argument of this article rests on the assumption that the 
section in the ApocAd containing the Solomonic lore was composed at the same time as 
the rest of the Illuminator passage. However, see G. W. MacRae, 'The Apocalypse of 
Adam V, 5: 64, 1-85, 32, in Nag Hammadi Codices V, 2-5 and VI with Papyrus 
Berolinensis 8502, 1 and 4. NHS 11, ed. by D. M. Parrott, (Leiden: Brill, 1979), pp. 151- 
95; especially p. 152 which suggests that 77, 27-83, 4 of the ApocAd is a later inter- 
polation. 

* Each of the texts cited below have questionable dates of authorship. For consistency, 
the earliest dates of composition will be followed unless there is reliable evidence for a 
later date. 

$ [Kings 5. 9-14. 

'^ [| Kings 5. 10. 

* LXX I Kings S. 9-14. 

* N. Walter, 'Der Thoraausleger Aristobulus,! Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literature 86 (1964): 32, n. 2. See also *Aristobulus,' transl. 
with intro. by A. Yarbro Collins in 7e Old Testament Pseudepigrapha ed. by J. H. 
Charlesworth (New York: Doubleday, 1985), II. 831-42. 

'" M.Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), 1. 129. There 
is even a fragment of Meander of Ephesus and Laitus that places Solomon and Menelaus 
together as contemporaries. According to an ancient Phoenician tradition, Menelaus 
visited Hiram after the Trojan War while Hiram's daughter was in the process of marrying 
Solomon. See F. Jacoby, ed., Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker (Leiden, 1923), 
1.75, 94-5. | 

" Sirach 47. 14, 17, 16. Note M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1. 130. 

7" M. Hengel, 'Excursus 3: Koheleth and Solomon,' in Judaism and Hellenism, 1. 129- 
30. Note R. Gords, Koheleth-The Man and His World: A Study of Ecclesiastes (New 
York: Schoken Books, 1968). 

? See R. H. Charles, Apocrypha (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913); H. F. D. Sparks, 
ed., The Apocryphal Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984); The Wisdom of 
Solomon with comm. by E. G. Clarke (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973); 
and 7he Wisdom of Solomon intro. and comm. by David Winston, 7Ahe Anchor Bible 
Series 43 (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1979), pp. 20-5. For the distinction between the 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha see Charlesworth, O. 7. Pseud., 1. XXIV-XXVII. 
'* WisSol 7. 7-8a. The phrase ''spirit of wisdom" should not be read literally, i.e., imply- 
ing a "'spirit-being."' Spirit is a common personification for wisdom in WisSol; cp. 7. 
22-30. 

'* According to R. H. Charles, Apocrypha, p. 546, ''zrveouátov (Mag refers to 
demonology and not to meteorology. 
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'6 Thenotion that the magician's chief power came through knowledge of a spirit's name 
is common in the ancient world. Texts abound with long lists of names of spirits, giving 
the magician an advantage over them. The underlying idea is that a man could obtain help 
from a spirit if a magician knew their name so that they could be invoked. A hostile fiend 
could also be opposed by repeating the spirit's name. See the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
for an early illustration. 

7 "The text reads ''óuv&uei; piov." E. G. Clark, in his edition of The WisSol, 
understands the text to be referring to botany and pharmacy, (p. 52). 

'" J]bid. 

' Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 2. 88, n. 175. 

? From a careful discussion of the various interpretations of Qumran healing passages, 
see E. M. Yamauchi, 'Magic or Miracle? Diseases, Demons and Excorcism.' in Gospel 
Perspectives: The Miracles of Jesus Volume 2, ed. by David Wenham and Craig Blomberg 
(Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1986), pp. 89-183. 

? The notion that the Essenes were preoccupied with the art of healing comes, in part, 
from Josephus, War 2. 8. 6. (The implication is that natural means were sought.) It is 
possible that the name '*Essene'' has an etymological meaning of **those who heal physi- 
cians'' according to G. Vermes, *The Etymology of ''Essenes,"' ' Rq 2 (1959-60): 427-43. 
Scholars have connected Philo's Therapeutai in De Vita Contemplativa 1. 1-2 with the 
Essenes, strengthening Vermes' connection. 

" ]QGA 20. 28-9. J. Fitzmyer, The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I (Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1971); A. Dupont-Sommer, 7he Essene Writings From 
Qumran, trans. by G. Vermes (Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1973), pp. 279-94. 

7 4 QOr Nab 1. 3-4. Dupont-Sommer, Essene Writings, pp. 321-3. 

^  Dupont-Sommer, 'Exorcismes,' pp. 246-61. 

?5 Marcus Jastrow, Dictionary of the Talmud Babli, Yerushalmi, Midrashic Literature 
and Targumim (New York: Pardes, 1950), 1. 231; B. Jongeling, C. J. Labuschagne, and 
A. S. van der Woude, Aramaic Texts from Qumran (Leiden: Brill, 1976), p. 129; and P. 
Grelot, *La priere de Nabonode (4qOrNab),' RB 36 (1978): 485. 

?  J. A. Sanders, The Dead Sea Psalms Scrolls (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1967), p. 135. 

7  [dem., 7he Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave II (II Q Ps) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1965), pp. 91-3; pl. XVI. 

? ]. P. M. van der Ploeg, 'Un petit rouleau de psaumes apocryphes (11 Q PsAp),' in 
Tradition und Glaube, Festgabe für K. G. Kuhn (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
1971), pp. 128-39. See Dennis Duling, 'Solomon, Exorcism and the Son of David," HTR 
68 (1975): 239. 

? — [biq. 

* The following are Rabbinical epithets for Ps. 91: Y. Shab6. 8b: ''song for the 
stricken"'; b. Schebu'oth 15b: ''song referring to evil demons"; y. "Erub 10. 26c: *'song 
for the demons."' 

? For magic in the Biblical times, see E. M. Yamauchi, 'Magic in the Biblical World,' 
JBL 34 (1988); and John M. Hull, Hellenistic Magic and the Synoptic Tradition (Naper- 
ville, Ill.: SCM Press, 1974). 

? jpuling, 'Solomon,' pp. 235-52; represents one of the most recent studies of the 
Solomonic legend in New Testament times. He would suggest that references to Jesus as 
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the Son of David may be an allusion to Jesus' healing in the name of Solomon, as later 
exorcists would invoke the name of Jesus. This position was more adamantly argued by 
Loren Fisher, *Can this be the Son of David?' in Jesus and the Historian. Written in 
Honor of Ernest Cadman Colwell, ed. by F. T. Trotter (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1968), pp. 82-97. In addition, see Klaus Berger, 'Die kóniglichen Messiastraditionen des 
Neuen Testaments, NTS 20 (1973): 1-44; and E. Lóvestam, 'Davids-son-kristologin hos 
synoptikerna,' SEÁ 15 (1972); 198-210; who attempts to show that the Jewish tradition 
of Solomonic wisdom is a proper background for understanding the New Testament. 
? Mt. 12. 38-45. 

* [n the immediate context (Mt. 12. 22-32), Jesus exorcised a demon and onlookers 
responded by asking, *'is this not the Son of David?"' The Pharisees responded by saying 
that Jesus casts out demons by the power of the Devil. They then turned to Jesus to de- 
mand a verification of his Messiahship. 

5; Josephus Ant 8. 2. S. 

'"  [bid.; Preisendanz, 'Salomo,' PW Suppl. 8 (1965): 667; places the healing during the 
siege of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. The use of the root has raised a lot of scholarly speculation; 
see Herrmann, 'Exorcismes,' JW 7. 6. 3; and M. Neuburger, Die Medizin in Flavius 
Josephus (Bad Reichenhall: Buchkunst, 1919), pp. 46-9; and 70. 

À Josephus Ant 8. 5. 1. See Georg Salzberger, Salomos Tempelbau und Thron in der 
semitischen Sagenliteratur (Berlin, 1912). 

"  Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1. 130. 

" Origen, /n Mattheum comm. ser. 33, says *'it is customary to adjure demons with ad- 
jurations written by Solomon. But they themselves who use these adjurations sometimes 
use books not properly constituted; indeed they even adjure demons with some books 
taken from Hebrew.'' The first to quote Josephus directly is Georgios Monachos (c. 850) 
who says, ''and indeed Josephus directly mentions many of these works as having been 
reduced to writing, how that Solomon composed incantations against demons and exor- 
cisms,"' followed by a brief account of Eleazer's exorcism (see Chron 2. 42. 4). Also see 
Kedrenos (c. 1100) in Migne PG 121, 156B and 196D; and Glykas (c. 1150 Annal 2. 8). 
? Pseudo-Philo Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 60. In 1893, M. R. James published an 
apocryphal fragment in 'Citharismus regis David contra demonium Saulis, Apocrypha 
Anecdota (T and S 2. 3; Cambridge, 1983), pp. 83-5. L. Cohn rightly identified the frag- 
ment as a psalm in Pseudo-Philo in *An Apocryphal Work Ascribed to Philo of Alexan- 
dria," JQR 10 (1898): 277-332. Pseudo-Philo is extant in two recensions: one in Latin and 
the other in late Hebrew. The more important Latin version was edited by G. Kisch in 
*Pseudo-Philo's Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum,' Medieval Studies 10 (South Bend, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1949), and more recently by D. J. Harrington, et. al., 
'Pseudo-Philon,' Les Antiquités Bibliques sc 229-30 (Paris: Cerf, 1976). The Medieval 
Hebrew fragments have been edited by D. J. Harrington, 7he Hebrew Fragments of 
Pseudo-Philo's Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum Preserved in the Chronicles of Jerahmeel 
(Missoula, Mont.: SBL, 1974). 

*"  L. H. Feldman, 'Prolegomenon,' in 7he Biblical Antiquities of Philo, ed. by M. R. 
James (New York: MacMillan, 1917; repr. 1974), pp. IX-CLXIX. Kisch in Pseudo-Philo, 
(pp. 3-22) dates the document not much later than A.D. 70. For a bibliography on the 
question of Pseudo-Philo's date, see J. H. Charlesworth, 7he Pseudepigrapha and 
Modern Research Septuagint and Cognate Studies 7 (Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 
1976), p. 170. 
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*?? See lI Sam. 16. 23. 

55 M. R. James has noted in 'Citharismus regis David contra demonium Saulis,' (pp. 
183-4), *'in this last sentence it seems at first sight as though we had a prophecy of Messiah 
and possibly a Christian touch. But a little consideration will show, I think, that the *van- 
quisher of demons' who is to spring from David is not Messiah, but Solomon the king 
of the Genies, the *wizard' of Josephus and the Testament of Solomon." 

** Paris Magical Papyrus No. 3,009. For the text, see K. Preisendanz, 'Paris Papyrus 
3,009, Papyri Graecae Magicae: Die griechischen Zauberpapyri (Leipzig, Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1961); M. Gaster, *The Logos Ebraikos in the Magical Papyrus of 
Paris, and the Book of Enoch, in Studies and Texts (New York: KTAV, 1971 repr.), 1. 
356-64; and C. K. Barrett, ed., The New Testament Background: Selected Documents 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1961), pp. 31-5. 

55 C. C. McCown, The Testament of Solomon (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 1922), p. 64, n. 
2. The first edition by Wessely entitled the **Hebrew Logos'' was corrected and amended 
by A. Dieterich in his Abraxas (Leipzig: 1891). Critical footnotes and Biblical cross 
references were added in an attempt to demonstrate the tract to have been a product of 
an Orphic-Jewish community from 2c. B.C. with gnostic associations (pp. 138-41). 
Gaster, in *Magical Papyrus,' drew on Dieterich's dating (2c. B.C.) and suggested a rela- 
tionship with I Enoch, and posited that an Essene wrote it. He amended the reading of 
** Jesus" in the tract in order to make the text appear thoroughly pre-Christian. 

*$ See J. A. Montgomery, 'Some Early Amulets from Palestine, JAOS 31 (1911): 279. 
This incantation was discovered in 1853 at the southern tip of the Sea of Galilee. The in- 
scription was written in Hebrew on a small piece of metal. The incantation is 32 lines long 
and was intended to protect children in the womb. 

^? SeeD. C. Duling, 'Testament of Solomon,!' in O. T. Pseud., 1. 935-87. See also the 
earlier critical edition by C. C. McCown, The Testament of Solomon. 

*55 See McCown, 'Christian Tradition,' pp. 16-18; and Duling, *The Son of David,' pp. 
242-3. 

** L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 6. 291; which notes, **in agreement with the 
view given in Testament of Solomon ... Shir. 1. 1, 5 and ShR. 52. 4, limit Solomon's 
power over the world of spirits to the time of the building of the Temple, when they were 
forced by him into service. ..."' 

*' For an introduction to the extant recensions of EpReh, a discusion of the work's 
authorship and probable date of composition and an analysis of the tract's contents see 
Scott T. Carroll, *A Preliminary Analysis of the Epistle to Rehoboam,' JSP (1989). A 
translation of the work is soon to appear in Duling's monograph of collected Solomonia. 
R. Reitzenstein first mentioned the text in Poimandres. Studien zur griechisch-ügytischen 
und frühchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig: 1904), pp. 186-7. J. Heeg, an editor of one of the 
recensions of EpReh found in Catalogus codicum astrologorum Graecorum 8. 2 (Brussels, 
1911), pp. 139-65, has made the over-enthusiastic suggestion that the tract was originally 
composed in the first century B.C. This early date was popularized by J. Doresse in The 
Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics, trans. by P. Mairet (London, 1960), who sug- 
gested that EpReh was a source for the gnostic tractate **On the Origin of the World," 
(p. 170). Bóhlig and Labib were persuaded by Doresse's suggestion in Die koptisch- 
gnostische Schrift ohne Titel aus Codex II von Nag Hammadi (Berlin: Deutsche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Institut für Orientforschung, 1962), p. 32. 
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?' The Greek text has the word **hygromancy"' but the method of divination known as 
hydromancy is certainly intended, see Boehm, *Hydromancie,' PW 9. 79-86; and J. Heeg, 
Catalogus, 8. 2. 141-3, which provides an excellent description of the practice with com- 
plete quotations from the ancient sources. 

?? See B. A. Pearson, ed., Nag Hammadi Codices IX and X (Leiden: Brill, 1981). Note 
also: idem., *Jewish Haggadic Traditions in the Testimony of Truth from Nag Hammadi 
(Cg IX, 3),' Ex orbereligionum. Studia Geo. Widengren Vol. 1 Numen Suppl. 21 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1972); and idem., *Jewish Sources in Gnostic Literature,' in Jewish Writings of the 
Second Temple Period, ed. by M. E. Stone (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984). 

? Soren Giversen, 'Solomon und die Dáàmonen,' in Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts 
in Honour of Alexander Bóhlig, ed., by M. Krause (Leiden: Brill, 1972), pp. 16-21. 

5* Robinson, Nag Hammadi Library, pp. 330-8, (CG VIII, 2). 

55  Ibid., pp. 161-79, (CG II, 5). On the possible relationship to the EpReh, see note 50 
above. 

?** [bid., pp. 406-16. 

?' There are instances in the 7So/ where Solomon traps demons in vessels. See also, 7T'Sol 
15. 8-11; 16. 7 and possibly 17. 5; 18. 3, 41-3; 23. 16; and 25. 8. 

5* W.E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the Collection of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1909), pp. 41-2, 
no. 85. 

?*" "The standard translation of the Ginza is M. Lidzbarski, Ginza: Der Schatz order Das 
grosse Buch der Mandüer (Góttingen, 1925; repr. Góttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
1978). There are also selected portions translated into English by Werner Foerster, Gzosis: 
A Selection of Gnostic Texts trans. and ed. by R. Mcl. Wilson, Vol. 2, Coptic and Man- 
dean Sources (London: Oxford University Press, 1974). 

$9 See Yamauchi, Pre-Christian Gnosticism, pp. 117-42; and 229-33. For a proposed 
origin of the Mandeans in the second century A.D., note idem., Gnostic Ethics and Man- 
daean Origins (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970). 

$' GR 1. 190 (Lidz. 28). Possibly Solomon and the devs reflects traditions seen in the 
EpReh. 

$? See GR 15. 11 (Lidz. 329-30) and GR 15. 11 (Lidz. 331. 8) and Jb 54 (Lidz. 1. 197, 8). 
$$ "The 15c. manuscripts were first translated from Syriac into French by M. P. E. Ber- 
thelot in Histoire des sciences: La Chimie au Moyen áge (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1893), 2. 264-66. The manuscripts were later translated into English by W. Scott and A. S. 
Ferguson in Hermetica IV: Testimonia (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1936), pp. 
104-5. 

*^ M. Margalioth collected fragments of magical literature and postulated that many of 
these fragments that had a common formula may have indeed come from a common 
source. The result of Margalioth's toils was a reconstructed text published as Sepher Ha- 
Razim. A Newly Recovered Book of Magic from the Talmud Period (Jerusalem, 1966). 
Additional texts have come to light since the original publication by Margalioth. M. 
Morgan has translated Margalioth's text in Sepher Ha-Razim: The Book of the Mysteries 
(Chico, Cal.: Scholars Press, 1983). See also I. Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism (Leiden: Brill, 1980), pp. 225-34. 

$$ Sepher Ha-Razim, Preface. The following are some of the more fantastic tasks in 
which demons are employed in this tract: to win the heart of a wealthy woman; to catch 
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and return fugitives; to give an enemy insomnia; to light an oven in the cold; to reverse 
a bad court decision; to protect a soldier in battle; to win at horse racing; and, to give 
proof of one's power by filling a house with fire while at the same time keeping the house 
from burning down. This text has many striking similarities with EpReh. 

$$ H. A. Winkler thinks that Solomon achieved his major fame between the third and 
sixth centuries A.D., in Siegel und Charaktere in der Muhammedanischen Zauberei. Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients (Berlin, Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1930), p. 133. 

$' Kurt Rudolph, Gnosis: The Nature and History of Gnosticism trans. by R. Mcl. 
Wilson (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1983), pp. 42-3. 

$$ See Charlesworth, Modern Research, pp. 198-9; and McCown, 'Christian Tradition,' 
p. 24. 

$? Louis Ginzberg, *Jewish Folklore: East and West,' in On Jewish Law and Lore (New 
York: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1955), pp. 61-73. 

^? McCown, 'Christian Tradition,' pp. 5-8. See D. Sidersky, Les Origines des Légendes 
Musulmanes (Paris, 1933); Charles G. Torrey, The Jewish Foundation of Islam (New 
York: KTAV, 1967); and 'Islam,' in Encyclopaedia Judaica; and 'Sulaimon,' in the 
Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

^ See Koran 21. 38; 21. 27-8, 34, 82; 34. 12-13; and 38. 27; and Scott T. Carroll, 
*'Solomonic Legend: The Muslims and the Great Zimbabwe,' Te International Journal 
of African Historical Studies 21, 2 (1988): 233-47. 

? Winkler, Zauberei, p. 122. 

" ApocAd (V, 5, 78. 271-79. 12). See W. Beltz, Die Adam-Apokalypse aus Codex V von 
Nag Hammadi: Jüdische Bausteine im gnostischen System, Humboldt-Universitát, Berlin 
(DDR), Th. D., 1970. This provides a collection of numerous parallel passages from the 
rabbinical sources to demonstrate the heavy dependence of the author of the ApocAd 
upon Jewish tradition. 
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THE YOKE SAYING IN THE GOSPEL OF THOMAS 90* 
BY 
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The study of the Yoke Saying has been the subject of a large quantity 
of research over the past few decades.' This research, however, has 
dealt, for the most part, with Matthew's version of the Yoke Saying (11, 
28-30) and its interpretation and redaction within Matthew's gospel.? 
The version of this logion in the Gospel! of Thomas (logion 90) has re- 
ceived very little attention;? and when an analysis is made of logion 90, 
scholars largely have placed it within the framework of gnosticism and 
thereby have discarded it as a later and gnosticized version of the Yoke 
Saying.* Studies of the Gospel of Thomas, however, have shown that 
this gospel's *'gnostic'"' character is highly questionable if not entirely 
misrepresentative of the text. Far from being gnostic, the Gospel of 
Thomas is encratite in character and, as G. Quispel has demonstrated, 
is based on at least three sources, none of which are gnostic; these 
sources include a Jewish Christian source, an Encratite source, and a 
Hermetic source.? In addition, the Gospel! of Thomas often contains 
more primitive versions of sayings than those found in the canonical 
gospels.* Taking into consideration these conclusions, the object of this 
essay is to isolate the **aphoristic core'"" of the Yoke Saying by making 
a detailed analysis and comparison of the two major independent 
witnesses to this logion: the Gospel of Thomas 90 and Matthew 11, 
28-30. 

For the sake of convenience, the following alphabetical and 
numerical labels for the stiches will be used when discussing this logion: 


The Gospel of Thomas 90 Matthew 11, 28-30 
A Come unto me A Come to me 
B B all who labor and are heavy-laden 
Bl Bl and I will give you rest. 
C C Take my yoke upon you, and learn 


from me, 
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Cl C1 For I am gentle and lowly in 
heart, 
DI and you will find rest for your 
souls, 
D for my yoke is easy and D for my yoke is easy, and 
my lordship is mild, my burden is light. 


D1 and you will find rest 
for yourselves. 


Before beginning the analysis of the Yoke Saying, it is imperative that 
the genre of this logion be established. The Yoke Saying has long been 
recognized as belonging to the thought-world of Hellenistic-Jewish 
Wisdom Literature. Strauss was the first to suggest a relationship be- 
tween Sirach 51 and Matthew 11, 25-30 as well as a no longer extant 
Wisdom writing as the source of Wisdom passages within the synoptic 
gospels.* Norden, in Agnostos Theos, furthered these ideas by outlining 
a tri-part schema upon which the texts of Sirach and Matthew were 
based: 1) a prayer of thanksgiving; 2) the transmission of wisdom ( - 
gnosis); and 3) an appeal to the ignorant of heavy-hearted and -laden.? 
Bultmann, in his analysis of this saying, has also placed it within the 
Wisdom trajectory; he suggests that Matthew 11, 28-30 is a quotation 
from a Jewish Wisdom text which has been attributed to Jesus. Parallels 
to this Wisdom speech, according to Bultmann, can be found in Sirach 
5], 23ff.; 24, 19ff.; Proverbs 1, 20ff.; and 8, 1ff.'? Bousset has stated 
that Matthew 11, 28-30 **belongs to those passages in which words ap- 
plied to Wisdom...have been transferred to Jesus."'' Betz has con- 
cluded that in the Pre-Matthean tradition *'Jesus has taken the place of 
the hypostasized Wisdom.''? He goes on to say that the variants of this 
saying were originally independent Wisdom sayings which were 
gnosticized and then taken up into different versions in Matthew, the 
Gospel of Thomas, and Pistis Sophia. Suggs in his study of Matthew, 
Wisdom, Christology, and Law in Matthew's Gospel, has taken a fur- 
ther step in his analysis by proposing that not only does Matthew 11, 
28-30 belong to *'the familiar genre of Wisdom's invitation,'"' but also 
in this logion he states that **Wisdom is identified with Christ.'''* He 
continues to define this statement by explaining that here **Jesus issues 
Wisdom's invitation. His éyo and the éy«& of Sophia are one.''^ The 
conclusion is drawn from these exhaustive studies that indeed this 
logion participates within the tradition of Wisdom Literature and 
represents a saying in which Jesus is speaking the wise words of wisdom 
as Sophia herself. 
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Stiches A and B: Both Yoke Saying variants use the imperative verbal 
form: **Come (8cüxe/ameiten)"" to introduce the saying. Stiche B, the 
description of the adressee, is found in Matthew's version only: **all 
who labor (oi xoxté&vtec) and are heavy-laden (xegopttouévot)." The ques- 
tion arises: Is Stiche B part of the primitive saying or has the primitive 
logion been expanded at some point in its transmission? In order to 
answer this question, the Jewish Wisdom Literature needs to be 
reviewed as well as any other witnesses or allusions to the Yoke Saying 
in Christian literature. 

First, in the Jewish Wisdom Literature, Sophia or Sophia's represen- 
tative, addresses the hearer/reader by using an imperative verbal form 
connected to a description of the addressee. Examples of this are found 
in Proverbs: **Hear (&xove), my son (vi£), your father's instruction" (1, 
8; 4, 10); **Do (xoíe) this, my son (vt&)"" (6, 3); **My son (vi£), be atten- 
tive (rpóoexs), to my words/wisdom"' (4, 20; 5, 1); **And now, my son 
(vi&), listen (&xouc) to me"* (5, 7; 7, 24); **My son (vi£), keep (qóAaooc)..."" 
(6, 20; 7, 1); and finally, **My son (vt£), listen (&xouc) to me'' (8, 32).'5 
Sirach provides additional examples: **Come (npóccA0c) to her like one 
who is plowing (ó &poxptv) and one who is sowing (6 oxeí(pov)'" (6, 19); 
**Come (xpocéA0ecc) to me, you who desire (oi &xiÜupobvtec) me" (24, 19); 
and finally, **Draw near (évyícace) to me, you who are untaught 
(&xatOcuctot)'" (51, 23). Based on this evidence, the conclusion is drawn 
that Wisdom sayings were often introduced by an imperative followed 
by a description of the addressee. Thus, it is likely that the primitive 
Yoke Saying included both Stiche A and B. 

Second, witnesses and allusions to the Yoke Saying in Christian 
literature also suggest that this logion included a form of address in 
which those who were laboring or burdened were mentioned as well as 
an imperative call. Stiche B, for instance, as well as Stiche A, is included 
in the Pistis Sophia variant of the Yoke Saying (95) although these 
stiches have been transposed." Thus: *'Everyone who is weary 
(etharoots) and heavy-laden (ethose ha teuetpoó), come (ameieten) to 
me." Another independent variant of this logion'* found in the 
Dialogue of the Savior (141, 3-6) also argues for the inclusion in the 
primitive core of the Yoke Saying of an address to people who were 
burdened. The formation of the dialogue from the primitive logion, 
however, has obscured the actual saying and thus has resulted in the loss 
of an exact parallel of Stiche B; but there is a clear allusion to Stiche 
B in the Lord's response to Matthew's question regarding rest: 
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** * & You will [rest] 5. when you lay down thy burdens.' " The in- 
ference here is that the addressee(s) were burdened. The Yoke Saying 
which the author of the Dialogue Source used in developing his ques- 
tions and answers clearly contained Stiche B. 

The evidence from the Jewish Wisdom Literature is overwhelmingly 
supported by this logion's variants within the Christian literature. 
Therefore, the conclusion is substantiated that both Stiche A and B were 
part of the primitive Yoke Saying. 


Stiche B1: Stiche Bl, **and I will give you rest,"' is found in the Mat- 
thew variant but not in the Thomas version. But again, from the 
available internal and external evidence, the conclusion is drawn that 
Stiche Bl is also part of the aphoristic core of this logion. 

First, a review of the internal evidence lends support to the inclusion 
of Stiche B1 in the core aphorism. As shall be argued later in this 
essay,'? Stiche Bl retains the Semitic parallelism of the saying as well 
as being a necessary structural part of the *'form"' which Sophia uses 
. when calling or inviting people to herself. In addition, this essay will 
demonstrate that the concept of 'frest'"" is viewed by the Hellenistic 
Jewish texts as the final consequence of Sophia's call? and thus is not 
out of place in this Wisdom saying. 

As with Stiche B, the external witnesses and allusions to Stiche Bl in 
Christian literature also argue for its inclusion. Following the address, 
**Everyone who is weary and heavy-laden, come to me," Pistis Sophia 
has: *and I will give you rest (fatiemton)." This is an undeniable 
witness to Stiche Bl. In addition, Stiche B1 was, in all probability, the 
reference which the author of the Dialogue Source used when construct- 
ing the question that Matthew posed to Jesus in the Dialogue of the 
Savior 141, 3: ** *Why do we not put ourselves to rest at once?" "?' 

From this evidence, it is concluded that Stiche B1 also belongs to the 
primitive core of the Yoke Saying and represents the promise of 
Sophia—the gift which she offers to those people who come to her call. 


Stiche C and CI: These stiches are not witnessed to in the Gospel of 
Thomas or in any other independent variant such as Pistis Sophia or the 
Dialogue of the Savior, but rather are found only in Matthew's gospel. 
They, unlike Stiche B and B1, break the Semitic parallelism, run counter 
to Wisdom theology, and are to be attributed to Matthew's redaction. 
Matthew inserted these verses in order to forward his own theological 
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vision of Jesus and, very likely, used Old Testament proof texts as his 
models for the actual formation of these stiches. 

Scholars have noted, in past research, that Stiche C and/or Cl break 
the internal parallelism of the saying.?' These stiches actually represent 
a *'second invitation and a second promise"? which disrupt the flow of 
the saying. Present in Matthew's rendition are two **because"' clauses 
which, in the first place, are unparalleled and, in the second place, pro- 
vide two explications for a single idea. As the saying stands in Matthew, 
the ''*parallelism"*' can be diagramed as follows: 


Come to me 

all who are /aboring and heavy-laden 

and Il will give you rest. 

Take my yoke upon you, 

and learn from me, that (6x) I am gentle and lowly in heart, 


and you will find rest for your souls, 
for (xág) my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 


Note how the parallelism is less obscured when Stiche C and CI are 
removed from the diagram: 


Come to me 
all who are /aboring and heavy-laden 
and | will give you rest. 


and you will find rest for your souls, 
for (Yág) my yoke is easy, and my burden is /igAt. 


Second, Stiche C1, the result clause of Stiche C, opposes the Wisdom 
theology of this saying.?? Sophia, in the Jewish Wisdom literature, when 
**inviting"" people to herself, does so with pride and often in the brazen 
manner of a prostitute (cf. Sirach 24). In Proverbs 1, 20-21, Wisdom 
**eries aloud in the streets, in the markets she raises her voice; on the 
top of the walls she cries out." In addition, Proverbs 8, 3-4 states that 
"*beside the gates in front of the town, at the entrance of the portals, 
she cries aloud: *To you, O men, I call, and my cry is to the sons of 
men.' " Inherently, Sophia invites her people to herself with much 
pride, loudly, and often in the guise of a harlot. This is in sharp contrast 
to Stiche C1, which presents Wisdom/Jesus as gentle (xpoóc, and lowly 
in heart (xaxetwóg vij xapóta). In fact, Stiche C and C1 explain that learn- 
ing about Wisdom/ Jesus is to take on the **yoke" and understand that 
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Wisdom/ Jesus is gently and lowly in heart. This type of theology is 
clearly Matthean, not Sophianological. 

Scholarship has noted that Stiches C and C1 show evidence of Mat- 
thean theology, apology, and redaction.?* First, these stiches emphasize 
Jesus as *'teaching"'?! that he is *gentle and lowly in heart;"' this con- 
stitutes, according to Betz, taking on the yoke of Jesus and becoming 
his disciple.?$ This description of Jesus as gentle (xpa)c) is not found 
elsewhere in the entire corpus of the New Testament except in Mat- 
thew's own gospel.? In one of Matthew's beatitudes (5, 5), gentle 
(npaeti;) is used to describe those people who shall **inherit the earth."' 
More importantly, however, in Matthew 21, 5, Matthew blends and 
modifies proof texts from the Prophets (Isaiah 62, 11 and Zechariah 9, 
9) in order to describe Jesus and his entry into Jerusalem as a fulfillment 
of Old Testament prophecy. In so doing, Jesus is understood centrally 
by Matthew as a *'king" coming to Jerusalem ''humble (xpaic)'" and 
mounted on an ass.?* Thus the picture of Jesus as gentle (xpaóc) and 
lowly in heart found in Stiche C1 accords well with Matthew's own pic- 
ture of Jesus and represents a Matthean addition to his source. 

In fact, these stiches can further be identified as interjections due to 
Matthew's concern for fulfillment of Scripture. Sirach 51, 26, ''Put 
your neck under the yoke (Cuyóv), and let your souls receive instruction 
(éxt6c£áo0c  xat6c(av),"" can be identified as Matthew's thematic source 
for Stiche C, **Take my yoke (Cvyóv) upon you, and learn from me," 
in which Matthew identifies Jesus as the one who fulfills Sophia's pro- 
mises in Sirach. Additionally, Stiche C1 echoes the description of the 
Suffering Servant in Isaiah 42, 2-4 and chapter 53.? The emphasis of 
this logion in Matthew centers around learning that Jesus is gentle and 
lowly in heart, or the fulfillment of Isaiah's prophecies. 

To conclude, because Stiche C and C1 are absent from all variants 
other than Matthew's, and because they break the Semitic parallelism 
of the logion, and because they can be clearly identified as Matthean 
theology and the result of his characteristic concern that Jesus and his 
words are the fulfillment of Scripture, Stiches C and C1 are proven to 
be absent from the primitive Yoke Saying. 


Stiche D: This stiche is not only attested to in the Gospel of Thomas and 
Matthew, but it is found in Pistis Sophia as well. Additionally, the use 
of a **yoke"' terminology is common to the Jewish Wisdom literature. 
To put on Sophia's yoke (Covóc) or collar (xAotóc) is a common metaphor 
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which expresses the acceptance of Sophia as guide and teacher (Sirach 
6, 24-25; 6, 29-31; 51, 26; cf. Sirach 28, 19-20 in opposition to Sophia). 
On the basis of these observations, Stiche D unquestionably represents 
part of the primitive core of this saying. The question which must be ad- 
dressed in regard to Stiche D, however, is the differing versions of this 
Stiche. The Gospel of Thomas preserves Stiche D in the following form: 
**for my yoke is easy and my lordship is mild." Matthew, on the other 
hand, preserves Stiche D as: ''for my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.'"?? By examining the usage of the term ''yoke" in Jewish 
literature, the most probable primitive version of this variant can be 
determined. 

In the Jewish literature, the usage of **yoke"' suggests, according to 
Büchler's extensive studies, a connection between the concept of 
kingship and the '*yoke.""?! In his review of this literature, Büchler has 
determined that the term **yoke"" was understood in first century rab- 
binic traditions to be bound up with the idea of God's kingship.? When 
the Israelites accepted the **yoke of Heaven/yoke of the kingship of 
God"! (*wl $mym/*wl mlkwth $mym),? they simply were accepting, ac- 
cording to the rabbis, the kingship or lordship of God. When they ac- 
cepted the **yoke of a human being" (*w/ bsr),?* they were accepting the 
kingship of a man. This human kingship was viewed as interfering with 
God's lordship of Israel and was in direct opposition to taking on the 
**yoke of Heaven." 

Additionally, Büchler states that this understanding of '*yoke"' is 
rooted in the biblical texts themselves. He cites, for instance, the texts 
which deal with Nebuchadnezzar's conquest of many nations (Jeremiah 
27,8; 28,2, 4, 10-14) as being characteristic of this application. Jeremiah 
28,14 reads: */For thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, I have 
put a yoke of iron upon the neck of all these nations, that they may 
serve him." Intertestamental literature also uses the terminology of 
taking on a ''yoke"' to refer to taking on the rule of a king. For exam- 
ple, 1 Maccabees 8,18 reads that Judas Maccabee sent messengers to 
Rome to ''free themselves from the yoke; for they saw that the kingdom 
of the Greeks was completely enslaving Israel." Other ''yoke"' texts 
such as 1 Maccabees 8,31, 13,41, and Sirach 28,19-20 apply the term 
**yoke"' in this way.?* Büchler concludes that *'the imposition of the 
yoke implies subjection to the rule of the conqueror, obedience and ser- 
vice."?" Büchler goes as far as to suggest that texts such as Jeremiah 
28,10-14, Leviticus 26,13, Isaiah 9,3, 10,24, 47,6, and 58,6 may refer to 
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the fact that ancient conquerors actually ''*placed a yoke on the con- 
quered as the symbol of their subjection."'? 

Yet, upon saying this, it must be noted that the concept of **burden"' 
on three occasions in the biblical literature (Isaiah 9,3; 14,25; 10,27) is 
also intertwined with the terminology of kingship and yoke where the 
lordship of a ruler is sometimes refered to as *'the yoke of his burden."' 
This is seen, for instance, in Isaiah 9,3: **For the yoke of his burden, 
and the staff of his shoulder, the rod of his oppressor, you have broken 
as in the day of Midyan." Isaiah 14,25 states as well: **and his yoke 
shall depart from them, and his burden from their shoulder." The 
Targum, however, records the Aramaic version of this passage to have 
interpreted '*his burden (swblw)"" to have been *''lease/rope (nyryh),"' 
and *'his yoke (*w/w)" to have been *'his lordship (mrwthyh)."' Thus, 
in the Aramaic traditions, **yoke'' and ''lordship'' were seen to be syn- 
onymous ideas. This is supported by the Targumic version of Isaiah 
47,6 which replaces the Hebrew *'your yoke (*w/K)" with the Aramaic 
**ordship (mrwthyk).'' In addition to these texts, Isaiah 10,27 reads: 
** And in that day his burden will depart from your shoulder, and his 
yoke will be destroyed from your neck.'' The Targum of this passage 
translates **his burden (swbIw)'' as the Aramaic ''lordship (mrwthyh)," 
and ''his yoke (*w/w) as the Aramaic ''lease/rope (nyryh)." This 
passage demonstrates that, in the Aramaic traditions, *'lordship" and 
*burden"" were also considered to be interchangeable terms and rep- 
resented the condition of being '*yoked." The conclusions are drawn 
from this evidence that first the terminology of ''yoke'"' centrally 
revolved around the concept of ''lordship'' where the **lordship"" was 
frequently described as a **yoke'' and less often as a **burden."' Second, 
in the Aramaic traditions, 'fyoke" and ''burden"" were terms which 
were interchangeable with the term *''lordship."'?? 

Thus, as the evidence demonstrates, throughout Jewish literature, the 
terminology of **yoke" is dependent upon the concept of *'kingship"' 
or *'lordship."" On two of these occasions, '*yoke"' and *'burden"' are 
linked together; but the Targum versions demonstrate that in the 
Aramaic traditions at least, these terms were interchangeable with the 
Aramaic term '*lordship."' On another occasion, '*yoke of my burden" 
is an expression used to refer to the lordship of a ruler. Thus, even when 
the terms **yoke" and ''burden"' are used together, the concept of 
*Jordship'"' is still central to the text. On this basis, the Gospel of 
Thomas, most likely, witnesses to a more primitive variant of Stiche D 
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than Matthew by coupling **yoke"' with **lordship.'' This is especially 
true, if, as the majority of scholars agree, Jesus spoke Aramaic. This 
may also suggest that Matthew, either created or relied upon a Hebrew 
translation of this logion of Jesus in which the Aramaic *'lordship 
(mrwthyh)" had been translated as the Hebrew '**burden (swblw)"' and 
finally took the form of the Greek **burden (gopsztov)." In Matthew's 
creation of his Yoke Saying variant, he himself may have opted for 
**burden"' instead of **«lordship'' for polemic reasons. Matthew saw the 
scribes as having loaded heavy burdens on the Jews (23,4) and he 
believed that the righteousness of the scribes was not sufficient in order 
for them to be able to enter the kingdom of heaven (5,20). Jesus, how- 
ever, according to Matthew, had not come to abolish the Law, but to 
fulfill it (5,17). Jesus was giving a new Law, a new yoke; he was lifting 
the burden that the scribes had insisted on placing upon the people 
(11,29).*? In any case, the accumulated evidence supports the conclusion 
that the Gospel of Thomas has preserved the more primitive core of 
Stiche D. 


Stiche DI: First, upon examining the Gospel of Thomas and Matthew, 
the Gospel of Thomas states **you will find rest for yourselves," 
whereas Matthew states ''you will find rest for your souls.''^' Also, 
Stiche D1 occurs as the final stiche in the Gospel of Thomas but follows 
Stiche C1 in Matthew. In both of these cases, the more primitive form 
must be determined by using comparative and structural analysis. 

Examination of the first and less complex issue suggests that **your 
souls" is simply an expression for '*yourselves'' and is dependent upon 
the Semitic concept of ''life,"" **person,"' or ''self"' (nphs). Thus Mat- 
thew's version is reflecting the Semitic concept of ''nphs$" or *'self^ 
which has been transposed into the Greek language and rendered as 
*Qux^ ^ or "soul." The meaning of this stiche, however, is essentially 
the same in both Matthew and Thomas: (You will find rest for 
yourselves.''^? The Christian variant of this logion in the Dialogue of 
the Savior 141,3-6 supports this conclusion: **You will put yourselves to 
rest." ^? 

The Gospel of Thomas, however, takes priority in the second issue: 
Stiche D1 is structurally sound as it stands in the Gospel of Thomas 
version—as the final clause of the logion. To begin, thematically, 
*rest" is known to be the final consequence of Sophia's call. For in- 
stance, Sirach 6,28 states: *'at last you will find the rest she gives." Or 
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Sirach 51,27 reads that after coming to Sophia's call, **[I] found for 
myself much rest.'' Second, in order to retain the Semitic parallelism in 
the logion as it has been reconstructed thus far, it is necessary for Stiche 
D1 to be the final stiche in the logion. Thus the reconstructed 
parallelism is those laboring and heavy-laden/give rest/yoke easy and 
lordship mild/find rest rather than as Matthew has presented it: /Aose 
laboring and heavy-laden/give rest/find rest/yoke easy and burden 
light. 

It can be further substantiated that in Matthew's redaction of this 
logion which included the additions discussed above, Matthew noticed 
that he had broken the primitive Semitic parallelism and so attempted 
to create a chiasma by transposing Stiche D1 so that it occured before 
Stiche D. Thus Matthew has redacted the logion as follows: 


]. Come to me, those who are laboring and heavy-laden, 
2. and I will give you rest. 


3. Take my yoke and learn from me, that I am meek and lowly in heart. 


2. And you will find rest for yourselves; 
]. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light. 


In conclusion, Matthew has created a literary pericope in which his 
own interpretation of the logion occurs as the central climatic core of 
the logion—the chiasmatic center. Therefore, the Gospel of Thomas 
again perserves Stiche D1 in its more primitive setting—as the final 
clause of the aphoristic core. 


Reconstructed Aphoristic Core: Finally, the reconstructed aphoristic 
core has been determined, in this essay, to take the following form: 


Stiche A Come to me 

Stiche B All who are laboring and are heavy-laden 
Stiche B1 And I will give you rest. 

Stiche D For my yoke is easy and my lordship is mild 
Stiche D1 And you will find rest for yourselves. 


This primitive core is further substantiated by the Jewish Wisdom texts. 
In this material, a particular structural type of Wisdom saying is 
discovered, a structure which can be labeled: *'Sophia's invitation."' 
This structure parallels the reconstruction of the Yoke Saying im- 
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mediately above and can be generically outlined in the following 
manner: 


Stiche A Call of Sophia 

Stiche B Description of the people in need 

Stiche B1 — Sophia's gift presented 

Stiche D Description of the person's new duty to Sophia 
Stiche DI — Sophia's gift reinstated 


Thus, below are examples of Sophia's invitation as found in the 
Jewish Wisdom texts: 
Sirach 6,19 


Come to her 

like one who plows and sows, 

and wait for her good harvest. 

For in her service you will toil a little while, 
and soon you will eat of her produce. 


Sirach 24,19-20 


Come to me 

you who desire me, 

and eat your fill of my produce. 

For the remembrance of me is sweeter than honey, 
and my inheritance sweeter than the honeycomb. 


Sirach 6,27-28 


Search out and seek 

(my son? 

and she will become known to you. 

And when you get hold of her, do not let her go. 

For at last you will find the rest she gives and she will be 
changed into joy for you. 


This form can easily be expanded by inserting other material (in 
italics in the following example) into the bare structure such as 
found in Sirach 51,26-27: 


Draw near to me, 

you who are untaught, 

and lodge in my school. 

Why do you say you are lacking in these things, 
and why are your souls very thirsty? 

I opened my mouth and said, 

Get these things for yourselves without money. 
Put your neck under the yoke, 

and let your souls receive instruction. 
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On the basis of these parallels, it is suggested that a particular struc- 
ture existed for a logion which was concerned with inviting people to 
come to Sophia, a structure which included at the minimum five stiches 
as diagramed above. The reconstructed aphoristic core of the Yoke Say- 
ing attests to this structure as well as similar Sophia invitations in the 
Jewish Wisdom literature. 


General Conclusions: The Gospel of Thomas 90 has proven to have re- 
tained more primitive content and structure than that found in Mat- 
thew's version of this saying. The logion in the Gospel of Thomas has 
been contracted, however, as it was transmitted from person to person, 
and from generation to generation. Thus, the Gospel of Thomas does 
not attest to Stiche B or B1. Matthew, on the other hand, has preserved 
much of the primitive content, but has expanded the saying with inter- 
pretative glosses and has rearranged its structure for redactive purposes. 
Primitive Aramaic tendencies in this saying were discovered in Stiche D 
and were preserved by Thomas' emphasis on *''lordship" rather than 
*burden."' It must be noted that this does not mean that Thomas' em- 
phasis retains the ipsissima verba of Jesus of Nazareth; but it certainly 
indicates a very early tradition from a Jewish-Christian community—a 
tradition pre-dating Matthew's polemic emphasis on **burden."' Addi- 
tionally, in reconstructing the Yoke Saying's aphoristic core, the struc- 
ture of Wisdom logia which center around inviting people to Sophia was 
discovered. This structure has been generically labeled, **Sophia's In- 
vitation'"', and is represented by a five-stiche structure: 1. a call of 
Sophia; 2. a description of the people in need; 3. Sophia's gift 
presented; 4. a description of the person's new duty to Sophia; and $5. 
Sophia's gift reinstated. The reconstructed aphoristic core of the Yoke 
Saying is characterized by this five-stiche structure and suggests that the 
most primitive understanding of this logion centered around Sophia and 
her call: Jesus, like Sophia, calls people who are laboring to himself, 
and promises them rest; for only when these people come under his 
yoke, his lordship—that is, when these people serve him—will they find 
the rest (for themselves).^^ This primitive understanding has been re- 
tained in Thomas' version of the Yoke Saying. 
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'5. [bid., 100; see also Felix Christ, Jesus Sophia: Die Sophia-Christologie bei den Synop- 
tikern (Zürich 1970), which is a complete survey of all passages in which Jesus identifies 
himself with Wisdom. 

!'5 See Proverbs 8,4 as well. 

' Betz, op. cit., 20, and Crossan, op. cit., 259, demonstrate that this Pistis Sophia 
variant is not dependent on Matthew or Thomas. 

'* Koester has argued that Dialogue of the Savior 141,3-6 is not dependent upon Mat- 
thew, in: Gnostic Writings as Witnesses for the Development of the Saying Tradition, in 
B. Layton (ed.), Rediscovery of Gnosticism I: The School of Valentinus (Leiden 1980) 
246. Crossan has upheld this view, op. cit., 260. 

1 See pp. 288 ff. below. 

7? See p. 288 below. 

?  Arvedson, op. cit., 93; Motte, op. cit., 226-7; Stanton, op. cit., 5. 

?  Arvedson, op. cit., 93. 

7?  Noted by Stanton, op. cit., 5. 

^  Betz, op. cit., 23-24; Cox, op. cit., 12-14; Crossan, op. cit., 257; Koester, op. cit., 245- 
, and n. 20; Stanton, op. cit., 5, 8. 

?5 Undeniably a Matthean theme. For instance, see H. Koester, /ntroduction to the New 
Testament: History and Literature of Early Christianity (Philadelphia 1983) 172-3. 

6 OD. cit., 23. 

? ] Peter 3,4 uses the word xpoüc but not in describing Jesus. Thus: **but let it be the 
hidden person of the heart with the imperishable jewel of a gentle (xgaécc) and quiet spirit, 
which in God's sight is very precious."' 

? The LXX version of Zechariah 9,9 uses xpaüc. 

? Hunter, op. cit., 248. 
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?  Pistis Sophia 95 has transposed the two parts of this Stiche: **For my burden is light 
and my yoke is easy." 

? J. B. Bauer, in Das milde Joch und die Ruhe, Matth. 11,28-30, Theologische 
Zeitschrift 17 (1961) 99-106, has examined other ancient Near Eastern texts and has con- 
cluded that in early Babylonian texts there was an expectation that a benign monarch or 
deity would grant rest. On the other hand, Bauer states, cruel kings gave a yoke but no 
rest. Thus, even in non-Jewish texts, the idea of kingship or lordship was bound up intrin- 
sically with the theme of yoke and rest. Bauer, p. 106, found a parallel to Matthew in 
Epictetus IV,8,28 and thought that Matthew had adapted Hellenistic phraseology. 

? Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Literature of the First Century (New 
York 1967) 36-118. 

9 Sotah 47b; Tos. 14.4; for additional references see Büchler, op. cit., 36ff.; and see H. 
L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch | (Munich 1933) 608-610. 

* Sotah 47b; Tos. 14,4; for additional references see Büchler, 36ff. 

75 See also Jeremiah 2,20. 

'" Büchler, op. cit., 71, states that in Sirach 28,19-20 *'the evil tongue is a cruel tyrant 
like Nebuchadnezzar who imposed an iron yoke upon those whom he carried into cap- 
tivity, and added brass chains to it; so heavy is the yoke of the evil tongue, which those 
who use it have to carry." 

7 Ibid. 67. 

*" ]bid. 68. 

?  G. Messina, Diatessaron Persiano, Biblica et Orientalia 14 (Rome 1951) LXXII, has 
discovered the dialectics of **yoke"' and **lordship'' in the Persian Diatessaron. Messina 
pointed out that Targ. Isa. 14.25 and 47.6 used *o/ and marutha, and concluded that Ta- 
tian used an Aramaic Gospel. 

^? Maher, op. cit., 97-98. 

*"  Pistis Sophia does not attest to DI. 

*? "This may indicate that the author of the Gospel of Thomas was capable of translating 
the Aramaic tradition into idiomatic Greek. 

* See also Wisdom of Solomon 8,16a: **And I found for myself much rest."' 

** This primitive version of a Wisdom saying supports the conclusion that some of the 
earliest sayings attributed to Jesus portray him as a ''Wise man"' or ''Sage."' 
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DIE KORRUPTEL ACTA JOHANNIS 52 
VON 


JOHANNES B. BAUER 


Manche cruces desperationis halten selbst wiederholten Bemühungen 
um eine divinatio hartnáckig stand. In den apokryphen Johannesakten 
wird von dem Apostel Kap. 48-54 folgende Totenerweckung berichtet: 
Johannes durch ein Traumgesicht vor die Tore von Ephesus geführt, 
trifft da einen jungen Mann, der seinen Vater erschlagen hatte, weil die- 
ser ihm vorgeworfen hatte, die Frau eines Arbeitskollegen verführt zu 
haben. Mit der Sichel in der Hand war dieser Irre drauf und dran, be- 
sagte Frau, deren Mann und am Ende sich selbst zu tóten. Johannes 
kann ihn beruhigen und durch das Versprechen, den Vater aufzuer- 
wecken, von seinem Verbrechen abbringen. Der Apostel ruft mit einem 
Gebet um das Wunder der Totenbelebung: »Nach diesen Worten trat er 
auf den Greis zu und sprach: Nicht machtlos sein wird mein Herr, auch 
bis auf dich sein gütiges Mitleid und sein von Übermut freies Erbarmen 
auszudehnen. Darum stehe auf und gib an dem vorliegenden Werke 
Gott die Ehre!" ' (&vaotác ov 80g x00 éxtys(pou veyevnuévou £pyou 6ó65av tà 
Qeó).? 

Unverstanden ist exvyeiov. M. Bonnet fragt in seinem Apparat: num 
sanum? G. Schimmelpfeng erklárt?: »Ich lese extxetpoc, zur Hand sei- 
end, vorliegend« und übersetzt dementsprechend wie oben. M. R. 
James: ''rise up therefore and give glory to God for the work that is 
come to pass at this moment"';* áhnlich M. Erbetta: »Sorgi dunque e 
da' gloria a Dio per il fatto testé successo«;? nicht anders L. Moraldi: 
»Alzati, dunque, e dài gloria a Dio per l'opera che ha luogo in questo 
momento«.5 A. J. Festugiere tilgt das ihm unverstáàndliche Wort (dont 
je ne vois pas le sens)! und übersetzt: donne gloire à Dieu pour l'oeuvre 
qu'il a accomplie. K. Scháferdiek erwágt: »Gib Gott die Ehre an dem 
*fafbar*(?) gewordenen Werk!«* Auch in der jüngsten Edition mit 
Übersetzung haben sich E. Junod und J.-D. Kaestli vergeblich bemüht: 
»Léve-toi donc et rends gloire à Dieu pour cette oeuvre qui est un bien- 
fait« und erkláren: »Notre traduction s'appuie sur le contexte; den Vor- 
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schlag Schimmelpfengs lehnen sie ab, weil das Adjektiv extyetpoc »n'est 
attesté nulle part«.? 

Ich schlage eine paláographisch einwandfreie Lósung vor. Man lese 
éxi xotpob! 

Die Entstehung der Korruptel mag durch die phonetische Schreibung 
von a: als « veranlaft worden sein. Wiederholt liest man xepozc statt xo- 
poc.'? Ebenso ist der Wechsel von x und y háufig belegt, namentlich auch 
zwischen Vokalen (£x« für &x«c; 6oxuxc für 90xxo).'' Daf) sich ein Kopist 
überliefertes exuxepou als extyeioo verdeutlicht hat, liegt nahe, vor allem 
wenn er die adverbiale Einschaltung erixegoo nicht als solche, eben als 
ext xatpou verstand, sondern als Genetiv eines Adjektivs auffaDte. 

Die Háufung der Genetive im Text und die in den spáten Handschrif- 
ten saloppe Schreibung sind also an der Verlesung schuld. xi xotpoó ist 
seit Demosthenes (or. 19,258) gut belegt und bedeutet schon hier und 
spáter: »Zur richtigen Zeit«, »im rechten Augenblick«, so auch Deut. 
28,12; Jos.Flav. (Bell. 4,156); Plutarch (vit.Sert. 3,569B; Pomp. 47, 
644B), Lukian (Abdic. 9) u.a. Nichts paDt an unserer Stelle besser als 
die Feststellung, daf) dieses Wunder »gerade noch rechtzeitig« gesche- 
hen ist, ehe der Unselige noch zwei weitere Morde und Selbstmord be- 
gangen hátte. Ich übersetze also: »Steh" auf und preise Gott? für das 
(noch) rechtzeitig geschehene Wunder!« 


ANMERKUNGEN 

' MNeutestamentliche Apokryphen, hg. v. Edgar Hennecke, (Tübingen-Leipzig 1904) 442. 
? Cap. 52 M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha II/I (1898/1959) 177, 9s; E. Junod- 
J.-D. Kaestli, Acta Johannis CC Ser.Apocr. 1 (Turnhout 1983) 235, 15s. 

' Handbuch zu den neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, hg. v. Edgar Hennecke (Tübingen 
1904) 508. 

* The apocryphal New Testament, transl. by Montague Rhodes James (Oxford 
1924/1969) 240. 

* Gli apocrifi del Nuovo Testamento 1I, Atti e Leggende, (Turin 1966) 49. 

$ Apocrifi del Nuovo Testamento II (Turin 1971) 1161. 

^ André-Jean Festugiére O.P., Les actes apocryphes de Jean et de Thomas. Traduction 
francaise et notes critiques ( — Cahiers d'Orientalisme VI) (Genf 1983) 39. 

* Edgar Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung, hg. v. 
Wilhelm Schneemelcher, Bd. II, Apostolisches, Apokalypsen und Verwandtes (Tübingen 
*1964) 163. 

* l.c. (n. 2) 234s mit Anmerkung. 

'" Z.B. PIand. II (1913) 11, 7; PMich. VIII (1951) 520, 10 bei M. Naldini, 7/ Cristiane- 
simo in Egitto, Lettere private nei papiri dei secoli II-IV, Florenz 1968, 87 (Nr. 7, 7) u. 
281 (Nr. 68, 10). 
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" E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit. Laut- und 
Wortlehre, 1 (1906) 171-173; F. Th. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Ro- 
man and Byzantine periods, Bd. I, Mailand 1975, 92-95. 

? Die Redewendung Bar 2, 17 f.; Lk 17, 18; Offb 19, 7 u.ó., vgl. W. Bauer, K. u. B. 
Aland, Griechisch-deutsches Wórterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
frühchristlichen Literatur, Berlin-New York 51988, 410. 
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Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, in deutscher Übersetzung herausge- 
geben von Wilhelm Schneemelcher. 5. Auflage der von Edgar Hennecke 
begründeten Sammlung. II. Band: Apostolisches, Apokalypsen und 
Verwandtes. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tübingen, 1989. VIII and 
704 pages. 


A few remarks are sufficient to introduce this new edition. The 
following can be said about the contents in comparison with the 
previous edition. The Kerygmata Petrou and the Pseudo-Clementines 
were attributed to two different chapters in the last edition. This 
remarkable choice has been corrected. **Die Taten des Petrus und der 
zwólf Apostel'" and both the Coptic-Gnostic Apocalypse of Paul and 
Peter, part of the Nag Hammadi Library, have been added to the con- 
tents of this edition. *'*Der Naassenerpsalm'' and the Odes of Solomon 
have been left out. New contributors are: Cornelia Rómer for the Cor- 
respondence between Paul and Seneca. C. Detlef G. Müller for ''Die 
Himmelfahrt des Jesaja'' and **Offenbarung des Petrus"', Ursula Treu 
for the '**Christliche Sibyllinen" and, finally, Hans-Martin Schenke, 
Wolf-Peter Funk and Andreas Werner for the newly discovered Gnostic 
Writings. 

The Acts can be separately mentioned, because here the influence of 
the work of Swiss scholars is clearly seen. Knut Scháferdiek and Ruairí 
ó h Uiginn lean upon the edition of the Acts of John published by Junod 
and Kástli. Jean-Marc Prieur who is responsible for the Acts of Andreas 
together with Wilhelm Schneemelcher, is also working on the same 
work for the Corpus Christianorum, Series Apocryphorum. Rudolphe 
Kasser who is responsible for the Acts of Paul, also together with 
Wilhelm Schneemelcher, works on the same writing in this Series. The 
Acts of Peter have again been published by Wilhelm Schneemelcher. On 
the other hand, we have to add that Han J. Drijvers re-edited the Acts 
of Thomas with a well written introduction and an impeccable 
translation. 

The edition is again very useful. At the beginning of this century this 
work was more or less the only source of our knowledge about the 
Apocrypha of the New Testament. It can be held responsible for the 
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interest of these writings by a great number of scholars, at the moment. 
But this again means that the present edition has become not more than 
an introduction to this field. 


9751] NG Haaren, Dilgtweg 18^ A. F. J. KLUN 


Grégoire le Grand. Commentaire sur le premier livre des Rois I (Pré- 
face - II, 28). Introduction, texte, traduction et notes par Adalbert de 
Vogüé (Sources Chrétiennes 351). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1989. 
495 p. 


Le frére Adalbert de Vogüé est bien connu pour ses recherches dans 
le domaine des textes monastiques. On n'a qu'à penser au commentaire 
magistral sur la Rég/e de saint Benoit et aux éditions commentées de la 
Régle du Maitre et des Dialogues de Grégoire le Grand. C'étaient 
d'abord quelques passages d'intérét monastique qui ont amené égale- 
ment le savant bénédictin à étudier de plus prés le Commentaire sur le 
premier livre des Rois, texte attribué à Grégoire, dont cependant l'au- 
thenticité a été souvent contestée. Dans la série Sources Chrétiennes a 
paru maintenant le premier tome contenant environ un cinquieéme (I, 1- 
II, 28) des livres dont se compose ce Commentaire. 

La position de De Vogüé vis-à-vis de l'authenticité est bien définie: 
il défend nettement l'authenticité en ajoutant au dossier existant des ar- 
guments de son propre cru. Dans une excellente introduction il reléve 
expressément qu'il faut tenir compte du fait que le Commentaire sur le 
premier livre des Rois est le dernier ouvrage de Grégoire, datant de la 
fin de son pontificat, ce qui permet d'expliquer la présence de certaines 
particularités. C'est justement à cause de ces traits spéciaux que certains 
savants avaient mis en doute l'authenticité. Selon De Vogüé il faut pen- 
ser aussi à la possibilité d'une évolution personnelle de Grégoire et d'un 
processus de maturation. De plus, dans son commentaire sur le texte, 
il reléve un grand nombre de paralléles avec les autres ouvrages de Gré- 
goire (e.a. les citations bibliques communes, pour lesquelles il pouvait 
puiser dans l'Index scripturaire par P. Catry), pour illustrer les relations 
du Commentaire avec le reste de l'oeuvre grégorienne. 

Il semble en effet le plus probable que le Corm. in Reg. I soit origi- 
nellement une exposé oral de Grégoire lui-méme, qui a été recueilli par 
Claude de Ravenne. Mais il restera impossible d'établir définitivement 
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dans quelle mesure Grégoire a lui-méme corrigé et édité le texte. C'est 
en particulier sur l'authenticité de la Préface qu'on a eu des doutes qui, 
gráce aux études récentes de A. Mundó et de P. Meyvaert, ont été cepen- 
dant dissipés pour une grande part. De Vogüé arrive à cette conclusion: 
«A nos yeux, l'authenticité de la Préface est d'autant plus certaine que 
cette piece fait corps avec l'ouvrage» (47). 

La traduction est excellente. Tout en évitant, selon son habitude, de 
présenter une traduction strictement littérale, l'auteur a réussi à faire 
une traduction qui exprime le sens du texte de facon admirablement 
claire. Je n'ai noté que quelques cas oü l'on pourrait différer d'opinion. 
Dans Préface 8,1 (p. 160-161) le présent edissero a été traduit par «l'ai- 
je expliqué»; je préférerais la traduction «j'explique» ou «je vais expli- 
quer». Puis, dans Comm. I 28,3 De Vogüé traduit praedicatores reprobi 
auditorum suorum iudicia confundunt comme suit (219): «les précheurs 
réprouvés jugent leurs auditeurs au rebours de leur vrai mérite». Mais 
n'est-il pas plus simple de considérer confundunt comme une explica- 
tion du seducunt précédant («les précheurs réprouvés mettent en confu- 
sion le jugement de leurs auditeurs»)? 

Ce n'est qu'aprés avoir düement considéré la question que De Vogüé 
traduit trois fois caelebs par «céleste» (I 77,3-4 et I 78,5: caelibem, caeli- 
bes éd. Verbraken et De Vogüé; caelitem, caelites éd. des Mauristes; cf. 
la note 323*: «les emplois ultérieurs du mot ... montrent qu'il équivaut 
à caelitem»). ^ mon avis, pour faire ressortir le jeu étymologique caeli- 
bes/caelites, il vaudrait mieux maintenir le sens premier de «chaste, 
vierge». Il existe, en effet, une longue tradition selon laquelle caelebs est 
étymologiquement mis en rapport avec caelum, caelestis: cf. Quint. 
Inst. or. 1,6,36; Donat, Ter. Ad. 43 Romani ... qui caelibem quasi caeli- 
tum dicunt. Augustin (gramm. V 503,8) connait cette tradition; c'est 
également le cas de Grégoire le Grand qui prenait un vif intérét à des 
questions étymologiques. 

Pour l'édition du texte De Vogüé put bénéficier du travail récent de 
Verbraken (Corpus Christianorum 144; 1963), mais il a collationné de 
nouveau les trois mss. en question dont le ms. de Cava (c) reste le plus 
important témoin. 

Le texte établi ne différe pas trop de celui de son prédécesseur (il s'agit 
d'une soixantaine de cas, dont quatre corrections conjecturales: cf. les 
notes critiques, p. 132-136, justifiant le choix). On ne peut que dire que 
De Vogüé opére prudemment. Prenons par exemple la note sur la cor- 
rection inrmnisit (132) pour i(n)mersit | 1,3, peu probable en effet; inrmit- 
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tere par contre figure trois fois dans un contexte semblable dans 
l'oeuvre grégorienne. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G.J.M. BARTELINK 


Évagre le Pontique. Le gnostique ou à celui qui est devenu digne de 
la science. Édition critique des fragments grecs. Traduction intégrale 
établie au moyen des versions syriaques et arménienne, commentaire et 
tables par Antoine Guillaumont et Claire Guillaumont. Paris, Les édi- 
tions du Cerf, 1989. 230 p. 125 F. 


Cette édition du Gnostique d'Évagre par Antoine Guillaumont et 
Claire Guillaumont fait suite à celle du Traité pratique ou Le Moine, 
traité en cent chapitres, édité en 1971 par les mémes auteurs (Sources 
Chrétiennes 170-171; cf. notre compte rendu dans cette revue 28 [1974] 
235-237). 

Les deux traités sont étroitement liés. Dans plusieurs manuscrits de la 
version syriaque, le Gnostique fait immédiatement suite au Traité prati- 
que, ce qui semble avoir été le cas aussi dans une partie de la tradition 
manuscrite grecque. La tradition du Gnostique y est toutefois assez la- 
cunaire. Qu'il s'agisse de deux traités distincts, on ne saurait en douter, 
le précieux témoignage de Socrate étant confirmé par plusieurs autres 
données. En présentant une liste des livres d'Évagre cet auteur écrit 
(Hist. eccl. 4, 23): «parmi lesquels l'un est intitulé Le Moine ou Sur la 
pratique, l'autre Le Gnostique ou À celui qui est devenu digne de la 
science, en cinquante chapitres.» 

Ce qui est intéressant de voir dans l'introduction oü l'on trouve tout 
ce qui est nécessaire, c'est que le «gnostique» (c'est-à-dire celui qui pos- 
sede la science spirituelle) chez Évrage se rallie au «vrai gnostique» de 
Clément d'Alexandrie (les auteurs font observer qu'Origeéne connait 
aussi des «parfaits», mais qu'il se sert plutót de «éAetot pour les dési- 
gner). Le sujet propre du Gnostique est l'enseignement qui est la fonc- 
tion essentielle de celui qui a atteint la perfection. Aprés avoir acquis 
l'éná8eta (en tout cas le niveau de la «petite impassibilité»; pour attein- 
dre l'«impassibilité parfaite», il faut avoir remporté aussi la victoire sur 
la partie irascible de l'àme) le «gnostique» a la tàche d'enseigner ceux 
qui, n'étant pas encore arrivé à ce niveau, ont besoin de conseils pour 
vaincre les passions et purifier l'àme. 
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Les auteurs font des observations pénétrantes sur cet enseignement, 
qu'ils mettent en rapport avec les Apophthegmata Patrum, forme d'en- 
seignement originellement orale, qui dés le début, était en usage dans les 
milieux monastiques. Il est en effet hors de doute que, dans le G7osti- 
que, Évrage s'est inspiré de ce type de réponses bréves contenant des 
conseils individuels en vue du salut de l'àme. Mais, à l'opposé de la 
grande majorité des moines, il avait recu une solide formation scolaire, 
ce qui se refléte partout dans ses oeuvres. Le Gnostique atteste qu'il con- 
naissait aussi bien l'oeuvre des théologiens de son temps comme de leurs 
prédécesseurs Origene et Clément d' Alexandrie que celle des néoplatoni- 
ciens Plotin et Porphyre. 

Antoine Guillaumont et Claire Guillaumont ont établi un texte vrai- 
ment critique. Une telle édition faisait défaut jusqu'ici: d'une part celle 
de Sarghisian (la version arménienne, publiée en 1907) n'est pas fondée 
sur un classement des manuscrits et d'autre part l'édition du texte grec 
par Frankenberg (1912) n'est en fait qu'une rétroversion d'une version 
syriaque d'aprés un manuscrit qui n'est certainement pas le meilleur: 
«C'est à cette édition qu'il a été fait, jusqu'à présent, référence, le texte 
d'Évrage étant cité, le plus souvent, d'apres la rétroversion» (83). 

La présente édition, à tous les égards exemplaire, a été faite avec 
beaucoup de prudence. On ne peut qu'approuver la décision de renon- 
cer à publier une rétroversion en grec pour les chapitres dont le texte 
grec fait aujourd'hui défaut: si méritoire qu'elle soit, une telle rétrover- 
sion ne saurait manquer de donner lieu à des malentendus sur ce qui est 
une formulation authentique ou non. Le texte est accompagné d'un ri- 
che commentaire qui ne laisse rien à désirer. Aprés leurs éditions d'au- 
tres ouvrages d'Évagre, les auteurs, depuis longtemps spécialistes 
reconnus dans le domaine du monachisme primitif et d'Évagre en parti- 
culier, ont démontré par cette édition du Gnostique qu'en ce moment 
ils sont les meilleurs connaisseurs de ce théoricien du monachisme du 
quatrieme siecle. 
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Bonifatius Fischer, Die lateinischen Evangelien bis zum 10. Jahrhun- 
dert 1. Varianten zu Matthàus. ll. Varianten zu Markus (Vetus Latina. 
Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel 13 und 15). Freiburg, Herder, 
1988 und 1989. 48* und 496 S.; 48* und 555 S. 


Es liegen jetzt zwei Teile einer auf 4 Bánde angelegte Materialsamm- 
lung von Bonifatius Fischer der Überlieferung der lateinischen 
Evangelien-Texte in den Handschriften bis zum Ende der karolingischen 
Zeit vor und die Erscheinung des Bandes über Lukas ist in 1990 vorgese- 
hen. Der um die Arbeit an der Vetus Latina hochverdiente Autor hat 
die Evangelien-Texte und derer Lesarten in dem Handschriftenbestand 
inventarisiert und dieses Variantenmaterial geordnet vorgelegt. Damit 
beabsichtigt er »über bisherige Vermutungen und versprengte Einzeler- 
kenntnisse« hinauszuführen. Dabei sind die biblischen Zitate und An- 
spielungen bei den Schriftstellern bewusst ausser Betracht geblieben, so 
nützlich sie auch, besonders zur Lokalisierung und zeitlicher Bestim- 
mung der einzelnen Texte sein kónnten. 

In seiner Einführung hebt Fischer hervor, dass die bisherigen Hilfs- 
mittel (der kritische Apparat mit den Lesarten von 30 Hss. der Vulgata- 
Ausgabe des Neuen Testamentes von J. Wordsworth, H.J. White und 
H.F.D. Sparks; die Variantenlisten von P. Corssen und W. Koehler) zu 
wenig bieten und veraltet sind. Er hat lángere Probestellen verarbeitet 
(aus jedem Evangelium 4 Abschnitte von ungefáhr gleicher Lánge) und 
so zusammen etwa insgesamt etwa !/:o des Textes erfasst. Da es in jedem 
Abschnitt über 300 Stellen gibt, an denen die Handschriften divergieren 
(was für Mt und Mc zusammen 2845 Stellen bedeutet) und die Zahl der 
Hss. die 450 überschreitet, wurde die Verarbeitung des Materials mit 
dem Computer gemacht. Dazu musste ein geeignetes System für die Be- 
zeichnung der Hss. entwickelt werden, wobei jeweils ein Grossbuch- 
stabe eine Gruppe und ein Kleinbuchstabe die einzelne Hs. in der 
Gruppe bezeichnet. 

Die Handschriftenforscher verfügen jetzt über ein neues nützliches 
Hilfsmittel. Dazu ist noch zu erwáhnen, dass Bonifatius Fischer beab-- 
sichtigt, selbst das vorgelegte Material weiter auszuwerten und zu unter- 
suchen. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G.J.M. BARTELINK 
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Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, publié sous la direction de 
Richard Goulet, avec une Préface de Pierre Hadot. Tome I Abam(m)on 
à Axiothéa. Éditions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Paris, 1989. 842 pages, 7 plates. Price Ffr. 425. 


The indefatigable energy of Richard Goulet, Research Fellow at the 
C.N.R.S. in Paris, has resulted in the first volume of a magnificent 
reference work that fills a real need and will undoubtedly become an in- 
dispensable tool of research for all scholars who have any interest of 
whatever kind in ancient philosophy. There are, we are informed, close 
to 4000 philosophers in the ancient world whose names have been pre- 
served, far too many to keep track of even in the most capacious 
memory. How often is not the need felt, also by Patristic scholars, for 
a competent survey of important facts about a philosopher. Hitherto it 
has been necessary to consult a lexicon like the K/eine Pauly for such 
information, but this generally leads to disappointment, while its older 
and much larger brother has in most cases become too unwieldy and out 
of date. The problem has now been solved for all those who read French 
and are looking for information on a philosopher whose name begins 
with A. Those interested in a Zeno or Zosimus will, of course, have to 
exercise considerable patience, for this volume is merely the first, and 
reaches no further than Axiothea. 

The volume opens with a thought-provoking preface by Pierre 
Hadot, Professor at the Collége de France. Hadot makes, inter alia, two 
highly significant points. He emphasizes the importance of the lists of 
writings that we have for a number of philosophical authors. Goulet's 
Dictionnaire could be used as the basis for a complete list of ancient 
philosophical book titles, a desideratum already expressed by Montes- 
quieu. Secondly he points out that the concept of the *philosopher' in 
our culture does not have the same *extension' as it had in the ancient 
world. For us a philosopher is either an academic or a writer, or, most 
usually, both. In the ancient world, at least from the time of the 
Sophists onward, philosophy had important scholastic and literary 
aspects, but to be a philosopher was always more than to be a teacher 
and/or a writer. Philosophy was in the first place a way of life, to be 
lived in the public world of the agora or forum. Adherence to one of 
the schools of ancient philosophy meant not only the acceptance of cer- 
tain doctrines, but also, and often even more importantly, the espousal 
of a way of living, a '"life-style' in the full sense of the word. This new 
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work, Hadot justifiably claims, will enable us to study philosophy in all 
its concrete manifestations, as an integral part of ancient culture. 

Goulet's Introductory notice introduces the reader to the work's more 
practical aspects. It corresponds, we are told, to three distinct forms of 
encyclopaedic repertoria, the prosopographia, the bibliotheca and the 
clavis. For each philosopher the details of his or her exaxt name, 
background, education, professional activities, physical location, 
chronology and public honours are given. Each notice then proceeds, 
when applicable, to list the names of all the philosophical writings at- 
tested for the philosopher in question. Finally, for the writings that have 
been preserved, references are given to modern editions and a selection 
of important secondary literature is presented. The Dictionnaire is not, 
however, a bibliography in the true sense. For his notices Goulet prefers 
to use the (somewhat awkward) term *bio-bibliographie'. 

The main body of the work consists of 517 notices, varying in length 
from a few lines when it concerns a obscure name preserved on an in- 
scription or a papyrus to a massive 178 pages for Aristotle of Stagira. 
An international team of 43 scholars have contributed to the volume 
(mostly located in France, but there are also participants from Italy, 
Canada, Sweden, Belgium and West Germany). Included as an 'An- 
nexe' (693-787) is a lengthy study of the topography and archaeological 
remains of the ancient Academy in Athens by Marie-Frangoise Billot. 
Two extremely valuable indices bring the first volume to a close. The 
first lists all proper names of ancient persons mentioned or cited (not 
just philosophers). The second gives the key-words (Greek, Latin, or 
French) of all literary works referred to in the notices. The reader can 
thus ascertain, after some searching, how many works were written ex- 
plicitly on the soul, on the gods, on Plato, and so on. In other words, 
the wish of Montesquieu and Hadot is already at least half-way to 
fulfillment. 

By way of evaluation let me say at the outset that by far the most 
striking aspect of this work is the virtually unprecedented generosity of 
its vision. This finds expression in at least three distinct ways. Firstly, 
a broad view is taken of the concept of what constitutes a philosopher. 
Not only are *professional' philosophers and authors of philosophical 
works included, but also all persons who regard themselves as 
philosophers, as well as many figures who have significant contacts with 
such people (but there is no lemma for Alexander the Great). Included 
in the last category, as we shall see, are a number of figures who 
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generally fall within the scope of Patristic studies. Only when *philoso- 
pher' clearly means 'Christian ascete' is reservation expressed. Attia, 
who is recorded as a qiooógtoca on a stele from Nicaea, was probably 
a nun. It is characteristic of the work that she is still included, if only 
by means of a kind of paraleipsis. Even listed is a Gothic philosopher 
by name of Athanarit, who assuredly will be a novelty for most readers. 
In the second place, antiquity is taken to stretch from Thales to the later 
Neoplatonists and occasionally even beyond (e.g. Antonius Melissa), 
without any bias being shown toward any particular period. In fact the 
work seems particularly strong on the later period of antiquity, but this 
no doubt results from the fact that that period is on the whole better 
documented than earlier times. Particular mention should be made of 
the meticulous efforts made to procure all the relevant information 
from epigraphical, papyrological and iconographic sources. Thirdly the 
discussion of literary remains is not confined to the Greek and Latin 
manuscript tradition. Some of the most learned and original contribu- 
tions in the book concern the Armenian-Georgian tradition (by Jean- 
Pierre Mahé) and the Arabic tradition (mainly by Maroun Aouad) of 
ancient names and texts (note especially the remarkable notices on Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias and Aristotle). One aspect that seems less con- 
sistently well documented is the Nachwirkung of philosophers in the 
ancient world itself. Many, especially earlier, philosophers are chiefly 
known to us by fragmentary remains in later authors. In certain cases 
a little more might have been said about the provenance of such 
fragments and the extent to which such authors and their works were 
discussed in later times. 

For students of Patristic literature there are a number of lemmata that 
will be of special interest. First of all the notices of orthodox figures 
such as (in alphabetical order) Aeneas of Gaza, Alypius, Ambrose, 
Anatolius, Aristides, Arnobius, Athenagoras, Augustine deserve men- 
tion. Even more interesting, perhaps, are the notices of heterodox 
figures such Agapius, Apelles and Aristocritus presented by Michel Tar- 
dieu. The only figure that seems conspicuous by his absence is the 
heresiarch Arius of Alexandria, whose philosophical affiliations have 
received much attention in recent years. I also wondered whether, since 
false names are occasionally listed (e.g. Actorides, Actos of Patara), 
there should not also be room for important *nicknames'. An example 
that comes to mind is the splendidly apposite alternative name for 
Origen, Adamantius, which is not included. The name Anatolius, on the 
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other hand, draws attention to the problem of homonyms which is 
particularly acute in a work of this kind (there are, for example, no less 
than 28 Apollonii to be disentangled). Goulet's solution to the problem 
is to present the evidence as fully as possible, refraining in most cases 
from making identifications unless these have been an important feature 
in scholarly discussion. Finally it should be pointed out that not all lem- 
mata follow the standard pattern, and that a number of longer notices 
have been prepared which amount to mini-monographs on the philo- 
sopher in question. Of these the following are particularly rich: 
Aeschines, Alexander of  Aphrodisias, Antiphon,  Antisthenes, 
Apuleius, Aelius Aristides, Aristotle (not yet complete—further sections 
will follow in subsequent volumes), Arrian of Nicomedia, Artemidorus, 
Athenaeus, Aulus Gellius. 

In the preparation of the Dictionnaire a good deal of attention has 
been paid to ease of consultation. Users will find that they can orientate 
themselves without difficulty (although it will always be worthwhile first 
to read Goulet's succinct introductory notice). Nevertheless some minor 
improvements might be suggested in this area. Personally I always like 
to know the author of the notice I am reading. In the case of short 
notices there is no problem. But when notices are long, one is compelled 
to leaf through the pages in order to find the end of the section where 
the author's name is displayed. An easy, if perhaps typographically not 
so elegant, solution to the problem is to print the author's name in the 
left header of notices longer than 2 pages. In the case of more extensive 
notices Goulet sometimes prints an outline of its subdivisions. It would 
be a good idea to do this for all contributions longer than about 10 
pages. The two indices have already been praised above. A warning 
does, however, need to be given. The indices work by notice or sub- 
division number, and these are sometimes simply too long for efficient 
searching. For example Augustine's appropriation of a Philonic theme 
is indicated by the lemma Philo in the index of proper names, but since 
only the notice number 508 is given, the reader has to search through 
seven pages before finding the relevant information on p. 672. If the 
work is going to open up the entire area of the *geography of philo- 
sophy' as envisaged by Hadot in his Preface (p. 16), then an index of 
place-names would also be highly desirable (but I could not help think- 
ing that the material on topography proper, e.g. on the Academy and 
the town of Mieza, was rather out of place in a work of this kind). An- 
other useful index, given current interests, would be a separate listing 
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of all women philosophers. Here we have a further area of study that 
may well be stimulated by the appearance of this work. 

In his Introduction Goulet expresses some reluctance at making 
public a work as complex and detailed as this one. He need not worry. 
Naturally it is possible to quibble about certain inclusions and omis- 
sions. But it will be pellucidly clear to all that we have before us a 
masterpiece of organized accessible knowledge, truly a product suitable 
for our 'information age'. The personal computer has played its part in 
producing a typography of exemplary clarity at an affordable price 
(only the genealogical diagrams are inferior and could easily be im- 
proved). In short, this is a project that excites enthusiasm. Richard 
Goulet and his team are to be congratulated on what they have achieved 
and wished every success in the continuation of their labours. With im- 
patience we await subsequent volumes, which hopefully will appear in 
the not too distant future. 


NL-3762 VA Soest, Pelikaanweg 7 DaviD T. RUNIA 


Christoph Riedweg, Mysterienterminologie bei Platon, Philon und 
Klemens von Alexandrien (Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und 
Geschichte 26). Berlin-New York, Walter de Gruyter, 1987. 192 S. 
112,— DM. 


»Eines dürfte diese Studie zur Mysterienterminologie von neuem ge- 
zeigt haben, námlich welch grundlegende Bedeutung dem Philosophen 
Platon für die antike Geistesgeschichte zukommt« (S. 159). Es war Pla- 
ton der den Aufstieg der Seele zur Schau des wahren Seins mittels bac- 
chischer und eleusinischer Mysterienmotive zu beschreiben versuchte. 
Dieser Versuch hat das philosophisch-religióse Denken und Sprechen 
der Folgezeit nachhaltig geprágt. 

In dieser Studie analysiert der Verf. zunáchst die diesbezüglichen 
Texte des Symposions und des Phaidros. Er kommt zu der SchluDfolge- 
rung, daf) Platon sicher persónlich mit der eleusinischen Kultrealitát 
vertraut gewesen sei (S. 68). Platon hat sich, wie der Verf. treffend sagt, 
»die Faszination der Mysterienatmospháre für seine eigene philosophi- 
sche Aussage dichterisch zunutze gemacht« (S. 69). Religionsgeschicht- 
lich sind diese Platontexte von grosser Bedeutung. 
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Dies gilt in geringerem Mafle von Philon und Klemens, deren Myste- 
. rienterminologie sich zu einem Grofiteil als Platonerbe erweist (S. 160) 
und sich hauptsáchlich in der Spháre der Metaphorik bewegt. Die Lei- 
stung Philons besteht in der Anwendung dieser Terminologie, besonders 
da, wo es sich um den geheimnisvollen, symbolhaft verborgenen Sinn 
der H1. Schrift handelt, der durch allegorische Exegese entschlüsselt 
werden muf (S. 115). Bei Klemens findet man, neben dem Abschnitt aus 
einem heidnischen Sachbuch (Protr. 12-23, 1), seinen Gedanken, den 
heidnischen Mysterien die wahren christlichen Mysterien des Logos ge- 
genüberzustellen (S. 158). Bekanntlich ist gerade dieser Gedanke in der 
Theologiegeschichte sehr prágend gewesen. 

Diese kurzen Hinweise sollen genügen um das Interesse der Leser die- 
ser Zeitschrift an diese vorzügliche Arbeit zu wecken. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Bernard Botte, La Tradition apostolique de Saint Hippolyte. Essai de 
reconstruction. 5. verbesserte Auflage, herausgegeben von Albert Ger- 
hards unter Mitarbeit von Sabine Felbecker (Liturgiewissenschaftliche 
Quellen und Forschungen 39). Münster, Aschendorff, 1989. XLVIII 
und 132 S. Kart. 44,— DM. 


Das im Jahre 1963 zum ersten Mal veróffentlichte Werk von Dom 
Botte (1893-1980) wird allgemein als ein Meisterwerk anerkannt, denn 
es »bildet ... in der kirchengeschichtlichen sowie liturgiewissenschaftli- 
chen Forschung und Vermittlung nach wie vor die gültige Textgrund- 
lage« der Traditio apostolica, wie Gerhards es in seinem (deutschen) 
Vorwort zu dieser 5. Auflage ausdruckt. Die Addenda, in denen die Re- 
sultate spáterer Forschungen berücksichtigt worden sind, wurden in die- 
ser Ausgabe dem Text hinzugefügt. 

Für jeden, der sich mit den liturgiewissenschaftlichen Aspekten frü- 
her Kirchengeschichte befaBt, bedeutet es einen groBen Gewinn, daf 
Bottes Werk erneut in dieser Form zugánglich gemacht worden ist. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 
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Ch. Kannengiesser und W. L. Petersen (edd.), Origen of Alexandria. 
His World and His Legacy (Christianity und Judaism in Antiquity 1). 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1988. 373 p. 


Research on Origen is flourishing. Within the last five years two 
monographs on the Alexandrian thinker have been published, the one 
by Henri Crouzel (Origéne, Paris 1985; recently translated in English 
(cf. Vig. Chr. 44, 1990, p. 97), the other by Joseph Wilson Trigg 
(Origen, The Bible and Philosophy in the Third Century Church, 
Atlanta 1983) both works of outstanding quality. In august 1989 the 
fifth Colloquium Origenianum took place in Boston. It dealt with 
*Origen and Philosophy and again produced an impressive number of 
papers and communications, which will be published in due course. 

The present collection of papers results from the Origen Colloquy 
held at the University of Notre Dame on April 11-13 1986 as a celebra- 
tion of the eighteenth centennial of Origen's birth. It contains the 
following topics: 


I 7he World of Sacred Scripture. Eugene Ulrich, Origen's Old- 
Testament Text: The Transmission History of the Septuagint to the Third 
Century, C.E. (3-33); William L. Petersen, The Text of the Gospels in 
Origen's Commentaries on John and Matthew (34-47); John Wright, 
Origen in the Scholar's Den: A Rationale for the Hexapla (48-62); Roger 
Brooks, Straw Dogs and Scholarly Ecumenism: The Appropriate Jewish 
Background for the Study of Origen (63-95); Paul M. Blowers, Origen, 
The Rabbis, and the Bible: Toward a Picture of Judaism and Christianity 
in Third-Century Caesarea (96-116); Charles J. Scalise, Origen and the 
Sensus Literalis (117-129); Daniel J. Nodes, Allegory and Spiritual Observ- 
ance in Origen's Discussions of the Sabbath (130-146); Joseph W. Trigg, 
Divine Deception and the Truthfulness of Scripture (147-164); Patricia Cox 
Miller, Poetic Words, Abysmal Words: Reflections on Origen's 
Hermeneutics (165-178). 

II Spirituality-Philosophy-Theology. Pamela Bright, Origenian Under- 
standing of Martyrdom and Its Biblical Framework (180-199); Daniel 
Sheerin, The Role of Prayer in Origen's Homilies (200-214); John Dillon, 
Looking on the Light: Some remarks on the Imagery of Light in the First 
Chapter of the Peri Archon (215-230); Charles Kannengiesser, Divine 
Trinity and the Structure of Peri Archon (231-249); Jean Laporte, Sacrifice 
in Origen in the Light of Philonic Models (250-276); Verlyn D. Verbrugge, 
Origen's Ecclesiology and the Biblical Metaphor of the Church As the 
Body of Christ (277-294); Lawrence R. Hennessey, The Place of Saints and 
Sinners After Death (295-312); Peter J. Gorday, Moses and Jesus in Con- 
tra Celsum 7.1-25: Ethics, History and Jewish Christian Eirenics in 
Origen's Theology (313-336); Jon F. Dechow, Origen and Early Christian 
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Pluralism: The Context of His Eschatology (337-356); Michael 
O'Laughlin, Elements of Fourth Century Origenism: The Anthropology of 
Evagrius Ponticus and Its Sources (357-373). 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Cornelius Mayer und Karl Heinz Chelius (edd.), Internationales Sym- 
posion über den Stand der Augustinus-Forschung, vom 12. bis 16. April 
1987 im Schloss Rauischholzhausen der Justus-Liebig-Universitàt 
Giessen. Augustinus-Verlag, Würzburg, 1989. 262 S. DM 128.—. 


Elf Spezialisten geben in dieser Publikation einen Überblick über die 
verschiedenen Problemgebiete der Augustinus-Forschung. Bekanntlich 
vollzieht sich innerhalb dieser Forschung aufgrund neuer Tendenzen 
modernen theologischen Denkens ein bemerkenswerter Wandel. Augus- 
tinus is heute schwerer Kritik ausgesetzt, und diese Kritik richtet sich auf 
seinen Platonismus, seine Christologie, seine Stellungnahme zum 
Manicháismus, Donatismus und Pelagianismus. Es war ein guter 
Gedanke der Herausgeber des Augustinus-Lexikons, die Vortráge des 
Kolloquiums einem breiteren Publikum zugàánglich zu machen. Die Titel 
sprechen für sich. 


G. Madec, Le néoplatonisme dans la conversion d'Augustin. Etat d'une ques- 
tion centenaire (depuis Harnack et Boissier, 1888) (9-25); E. Feldmann, L iterari- 
sche und theologische Probleme der Confessiones (27-45); J. Doignon, Etat des 
questions relatives aux premiers Dialogues de saint Augustin (47-86); F. Decret, 
Saint Augustin, témoin du manichéisme dans l'Afrique romaine (87-97); I. 
Hadot, Erziehung und Bilding bei Augustin (99-130); A. Schindler, Die Theolo- 
gie der Donatisten und Augustins Reaktion (131-147); S. Lancel, Le sort des 
évéques et des communautés donatistes aprés la Conférence de Carthage en 411 
(149-167); C. Lepelley, Augustin dans l'Afrique romaine de son temps: Les con- 
tinuités avec la cité classique (169-188); O. Wermelinger, Neuere Forschungs- 
kontroversen um Augustinus und Pelagius (188-217); W. Geerlings, Die Chri- 
stologie Augustins. Zum Stand der Forschung (219-230); C. Mayer, Paradigma 
neuzeitlicher Augustinuskritik. Kurt Flaschs Einführung in das Denken Augus- 
tins (231-245). Register. 


Zum Schluss sei hingewiesen auf die Festschrift *Homo Spiritualis' 
für P. Luc Verheijen, die ihm zu Beginn des Symposions wegen seiner 
Verdienste um die Augustinus-Forschung überreicht wurde. Die bei die- 
ser Gelegenheit gehaltene Laudatio von P. Adolar Zumkeller findet 
man ebenfalls in diesen Akten. 


J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 
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H. R. Drobner und Chr. Klock (eds.), Studien zu Gregor von Nyssa 
und der christlichen Spátantike (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 
12). Leiden, Brill, 1990. X, 418 p. 


Ein Anzahl von Gregor von Nyssa-Forschern veróffentlichten in 
diesem Sammelband ihre Studien anlásslich des 60. Geburtstages von 
Herrn Professor Dr. Andreas Spira. Jedem Aufsatz wird eine Resümee 
in deutscher Sprache beigegeben. 


I. Sprache. M. van Esbroeck, Sur quatre traités attribués à Grégoire, et 
leur contexte marcellien (CPG 3222, 1781 et 1787) (3-15); M. F. G. 
Parmentier, Gregory of Nyssa's De differentia essentiae et hypostaseos 
(CPG 3196) in Syriac Translation (17-55); E. Ferguson, Words from the 
Y'AA-Root in Gregory of Nyssa (57-68); M. Kertsch, Exzerpte aus den 
Kappadokiern und Johannes Chrysostomus bei Isidor von Pelusium und 
Nilus von Ancyra (69-80). 

II. Philosophie. M. Esper, Der Mensch: Ein Turm — keine Ruine. 
Überlegungen zum Denkprinzip Gleiches zu Gleichem bei Gregor von 
Nyssa (83-97); A. Mosshammer, Disclosing but not Disclosed. Gregory of 
Nyssa as Deconstructionist (99-123). 

III. Theologie. A. Meredith, The Idea of God in Gregory of Nyssa (127- 
147); G. C. Stead, Why Not Three Gods? The Logic of Gregory of Nyssa's 
Trinitarian Doctrine (149-163); B. Salmona, Logos come frasparenza in 
Gregorio di Nissa (165-171); L. F..Mateo-Seco, La Cristología del /n Can- 
ticum | Canticorum de Gregorio de Nisa (173-190); A. Viciano, 
Christologische Deutung von Róm 8,19-22 bei Gregor von Nyssa und 
Theodoret von Kyros (191-204); L. R. Wickham, John Philoponus and 
Gregory of Nyssa's Teaching on Resurrection — A Brief Note (205-210); 
R. Kees, Unsterblichkeit und Tod. Zur Spannung zweier anthropologischer 
Grundaussagen in Gregors von Nyssa Oratio Catechetica (211-231); J. San- 
cho Bielsa, El vocabulario eucarístico en la Oratio Catechetica de San 
Gregorio de Nisa (233-244); M. Starowieyski, La plus ancienne description 
d'une mariophanie par Grégoire de Nysse (245-253); J. L. Bastero, La 
virginidad de María en San Ambrosio y en San Gregorio de Nisa (255-271); 
H. R. Drobner, Die Deutung des alttestamentlichen Pascha (£x 12) bei 
Gregor von Nyssa im Lichte der Auslegungstradition der griechischen Kir- 
che (273-296). 

IV. Anhang. J. L. Illanes, El trabajo en las homilías sobre el Hexamerón 
de San Basilio de Cesarea (299-310); J. Blánsdorf, Salvian über Gallien und 
Karthago. Zu Realismus und Rhetorik in der spátantiken Literatur (311- 
332); G. Luck, Longinus '*On the Sublime'' and Boethius **Consolation of 
Philosophy?! (333-342); U. Reinhardt, Das Parisurteil bei Fulgentius (rmmyth 
2,1). Tradition und Rezeption (343-362). Indices, Register (363-418). 


IN MEMORIAM JAN HENDRIK WASZINK (1908-1990) 


It is with deep regret that the editors of Vigiliae Christianae announce 
the death of one of the founders of the review, Prof. Dr. J. H. Waszink, 
on the 5th of October 1990 during a short holiday in his beloved Italy. 

J. H. Waszink was a member of the board of editors from the beginn- 
ing. From 1947 to 1988 he carried out the day-to-day editorial work, 
from 1970 in collaboration with the late P. G. van der Nat, after 1977 
with J. C. M. van Winden. His enormous services to the review will be 
remembered with gratitude, especially by the authors, who were often 
saved from errors and mistakes by his advice and critical remarks. 

As a professor of Latin at Leiden University from 1946 to 1973 he en- 
joyed a brilliant reputation for his great and thorough knowledge of 
Latin letters through the ages. This, however, was but one aspect of his 
studies. In the early thirties he attended the seminars of Franz Joseph 
Dólger, whom he greatly admired. This experience added to his interest 
in the vast field of the relations between classical antiquity and early 
Christianity. Apart from the classical philologist which he originally 
was, he also became a renowned patristic scholar. In this respect he pro- 
fited by his interest in a third domain of studies, viz. ancient 
philosophy, in which he acquired a deep knowledge of the different 
schools and systems. 

From this scholarly cornucopia he produced a wealth of publications, 
many of which will be consulted for a long time. Among these two great 
works stand out, the 1947 edition with commentary of Tertullian's De 
anima, a monument of unsurpassed familiarity with that difficult 
author, and the edition of Calcidius (1962), in which he gave full scope 
to his mastery of all the branches of learning needed for this herculean 
project. After his retirement he actively continued his scholarly work, 
for example together with J. C. M. van Winden to produce an edition 
with commentary of Tertullian's De idololatria (1987) and, most recent- 
ly, a much improved second version of Erasmus' Lingua (1989). 

The editors of Vigiliae Christianae, however, first and foremost 
thankfully record how he employed the full range of his gifts and ac- 
complishments for the benefit of the review, its authors and its readers. 





Vigiliae Christianae 44 (1990), 313-334, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


THE PHENOMENON OF EARLY JEWISH-CHRISTIA NNITY: 
REALITY OR SCHOLARLY INVENTION? 


BY 


JOAN E. TAYLOR 


*Jewish-Christianity and *Judaeo-Christianity are synonymous 
terms used in modern scholarship to refer to a supposed religious 
phenomenon which spans the period from the very beginnings of Chris- 
tianity to some time in the fifth century, when it is perceived to be 
extinct. Jewish-Christians are generally understood to have been 
marginalised, accepted neither by church nor by synagogue, because 
they intended to be both Jewish and Christian at one and the same time. 
The multiple facets! of Jewish-Christianity render it a broad category, 
and in recent years many have attempted to define its various sub- 
groups somewhat differently.? Despite the resulting terminological 
chaos, it is still considered a useful umbrella term to cover a variety of 
groups, from Jews who believed in Christ in the first century to sec- 
tarian groups in the fourth century. However, does the generalised use 
of the term 'Jewish-Christianity' obscure historical realities rather than 
illuminate them? 

It is over thirty years since Jean Daniélou published his analysis of the 
theology of Jewish-Christianity.? While his work was based on texts, it 
was not founded on any writings within the New Testament canon.* 
Moreover, in defining 'Jewish-Christianity', Daniélou stressed that it 
manifested itself in a type of thought which was expressed in forms bor- 
rowed from Judaism. The main criteria he used to establish a piece of 
literature as Jewish-Christian were: a date prior to the middle of the 
second century; a literary genre popular in Judaism; and the presence 
of ideas, notably those of apocalyptic literature, which he thought 
characteristic of Jewish-Christianity. Since it was not necessary to 
apply all criteria simultaneously, Daniélou was able to classify a text as 
Jewish-Christian simply on the basis that it showed, for example, liberty 
in its use of Biblical citations, an allegorical exegesis and an angelomor- 
phic Christology.5 As R.A. Kraft has pointed out, this approach was 
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undertaken without consideration of whether any historical groups con- 
sciously adhered to such a theology. Daniélou's argument was circular: 
the theology became the evidence for positing the existence of historical 
groups, while the groups' existence became the rationale for introducing 
the theology." 

The idea of a somehow *Jewish' Christianity standing apart from a 
Gentile Church originated in the concepts of the Tübingen school, a 
hundred and sixty years ago. F.C. Baur saw a grave conflict between a 
*Jewish' Christianity, led by Peter, and a Gentile Christianity, led by 
Paul, standing behind the gloss of Acts.* Already in 1886, W.A. 
Hilgenfeld modified Baur by pointing out the varieties of thought 
among the Urapostel.? Indeed, Baur's determination of Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity has long been recognised as being too simplistic a 
model, but it is still considered useful to hold on to the concept of these 
two streams. However, as R.E. Brown has argued, Jewish culture and 
Hellenistic culture were not mutually exclusive milieux, and conse- 
quently a distinction between a Jewish and a Gentile Christianity on 
cultural, or even theological, terms is a false one.'? The beliefs and prac- 
tices of Jews within the Church would have varied as much as did Chris- 
tian Gentiles' beliefs and practices, and there is no reason to doubt that 
both ethnic groups participated in the full spectrum of possible 
attitudes. There is no sure way of dividing the Christian Jews from the 
Gentiles on theological terms. Simply in regard to the Jewish law, some 
Jews and their Gentile converts appear to have steadfastly followed 
Jewish praxis, the dàt mosheh vihüdit (m. Ket. 7,6): Sabbath observ- 
ance, customs, festivals, food laws, circumcision of sons (following the 
'circumcision party"); other Jews and their Gentile converts rejected 
most Jewish praxis as being obsolete under the new covenant (Paul); 
still more stood somewhere in between the two positions (Peter and 
James). 

It must surely be recognised that if Jewish-Christianity were to be 
defined as encompassing all Jews who were also Christians, then the 
term would be meaningless.'' For it to have any real meaning, the term 
must refer not only to ethnic Jews but those who, with their Gentile con- 
verts, upheld the praxis of Judaism. It is perhaps unnecessary to strain 
a point arguing a case for a hyphen, but technically the term *Jewish- 
Christianity', if it is used as a meaningful concept, must imply one, even 
if at times the hyphen is omitted. It is bi-religious rather than ethnico- 
religious in application. Judaism and Christianity as two distinct 
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religions are, in Jewish-Christianity, combined. To some extent, the 
term is judgemental and anachronistic, coming from a later period of 
history. The Jewish-Christians of the first century would not have con- 
sidered themselves to be combining two religions, for they never 
accepted that Christianity was anything but the proper flowering of 
Judaism. The same is almost true for Paul. It was he who represented 
Gentiles as a wild olive shoot grafted on to the ancient trunk of Israel 
(Rom. 11,17-24). Nevertheless, as Martin Goodman has pointed out, as 
early as A.D. 96 a distinction was drawn between ethnic and religious 
Jews for the sake of the fiscus Judaicus.'? Some of the first seeds of this 
distinction are found in the Church. Paul's campaign against the 
maintenance of Jewish praxis was a Leitmotiv of his mission. To Paul, 
the praxis was irrelevant under the new covenant in which, *'there is 
neither Jew nor Greek" (Gal. 3,24). He would understand the Church 
as the new Israel in which all were Abraham's seed (Gal. 3,29), but he 
would also speak of his *former life in Judaism" (Gal. 1,13); Judaic 
law was obsolete. Paul was therefore not a Jewish-Christian even 
though a Christian Jew. 

While the first century is not of primary concern in this discussion, 
it is important to start here in order to base later developments on some 
kind of firm ground. However, the first-century church was capable of 
infinitely more permutations of theology and practice than those of 
which we are aware. This makes it exceedingly difficult to trace lines of 
continuity between segments of the earliest Church and later 
marginalised groups. 

Some have sought to find continuity between fourth-century groups 
east of the Jordan River, identified by Epiphanius as Nazoraeans and 
Ebionites (Pan. 29,7,7-8; 30,2,7), and the Jerusalem church by arguing 
for the historicity of so-called Pella tradition. It is recorded by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 3,5,3) and Epiphanius (Pan. 29,7,7-8; 30,2,7; De 
Mens. et Pond. 15). Epiphanius himself makes a clear connection 
between these Jewish-Christian groups and refugees from Jerusalem. In 
this tradition the Jerusalem church fled the city during the revolt of 
A.D. 66-70 and went to Pella, across the Jordan in the region of the 
Decapolis. According to Epiphanius, in Pella the heresy of the 
Nazoraeans and the Ebionites had its beginning and yet, interestingly, 
he also states that those who went to Pella returned to Jerusalem after 
the war was over (De Mens. et Pond. 15). Some scholars have rejected 
the tradition outright as being completely lacking in historical founda- 
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tion.'*^ Others have sought to find the origins of the tradition in the 
foundation story of the Pella community.'^ At most, it would be possi- 
ble to say that some Jerusalem Christians went to Pella, and some 
members of this group remained in Pella and developed new ideas. 
However, Eusebius" history contains a separate and much more credible 
tradition from Hegesippus which appears to know of no flight to Pella, 
and has the ethnically Jewish church of Jerusalem continuing without 
interruption until the Bar Kochba war. Eusebius takes some pains to 
provide the troubled history of this group, with bishops that were 
**Hebrews in origin, who had received the knowledge of Christ with all 
sincerity"" (Hist. Eccles. 4,5). Never does Eusebius imply that the 
church, though Jewish, was sectarian. Its demise was prompted by two 
civil wars in which the Christians! probable pacificism and associations 
with Gentiles can hardly have endeared them to the citizens of 
Jerusalem as a whole. During the second revolt they were persecuted by 
Bar Kochba (ist. Eccles. 4,8) and eventually expelled by Hadrian like 
all other ethnic Jews (Z7ist. Eccles. 4,6, cf. Tertullian, Adv. Jud. 13). 

The Jewish-Christian church, however, cannot be equated with the 
Jerusalem community alone. Moreover, it is by no means sure that the 
Jerusalem church should, in its entirity, be classified as Jewish- 
Christian. It is not known whether its members continued to maintain 
Jewish praxis, even though in the middle of the first century they were 
influenced by the Pharisaic ''circumcision party'' (Acts 11,2; 15,1, 5; 
Gal. 2,12), who advocated full adherence to Jewish praxis. 

It is important to recognise the widespread success of the mission 
from the Aramaic-speaking Jewish church in the first century. The fact 
that the Aramaic-derived word 'Nazoraean' and its cognates, rather 
than the Greek-derived word 'Christian' became the normative terms 
for believers in Christ in Persia, Arabia, Armenia, Syria and 
Palestine'$, gives us some clue to the success of early missions from the 
Jewish Aramaic-speaking parts of the Church. The New Testament 
writings state or strongly imply that communities had been founded not 
only in Judaea (Acts 9,31) but also in Galilee (Mark 16,7, Acts 9,31), 
Lydda (Acts 9,32-35), Joppa (Acts 9,36-43), Caesarea (Acts 10,1-48), 
Samaria (Acts 8,4-25; 9,31, 15,3), Cyprus (Acts 11,19), Ethiopia (cf. 
Acts 8,26-40),'" Cyrene (Acts 11,19) and Phoenicia (Acts 11, 19; 15,3). 
The list of those Jews who hear the Gospel at Pentecost must hint at the 
extent of the early communities, even if the classical *Twelve Kingdoms' 
model was used as a literary device to express the dispersal of these 
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churches. The list refers to (Jewish) residents of Parthia, Media, Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Judaea,'* Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pam- 
phylia, Egypt and the parts of Libya belonging to Cyrene, Rome 
(specifically mentioning here both Jews and proselytes), Crete and 
Arabia, (Acts 2, 9-11). 

However, though the origins of such churches might have been 
Jewish ethnically or by conversion, this tells us nothing at all about the 
role of Jewish praxis in these communities. Not all Christian Jews 
belonged to the circumcision party, even in the church of Jerusalem. 
The Gospel of Matthew, probably written in Syria, is generally con- 
sidered to be the most Jewish of the Gospels, but it also displays a 
liberal attitude to Gentile Christians (e.g. Matt. 21,43; 28,19). The 
Didache, most likely also written in Syria, is strongly influenced by 
Jewish forms in its careful preservation of Jewish eucharistic prayers (9; 
10), its triple recital of the main prayer (8,3 cf. the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions, Dan. 6,10, Ps. 55,17) and in adapting the popular treatise of the 
Two Ways (cf. Ep. Barn. 18-20, cf. 1QS 3,13-4,26). The members of the 
group are self-consciously separating from the Jewish community (the 
**hypocrites'") by changing their fast days from Monday and Thursday 
to Wednesday and Friday (8,1), celebrating the Lord's Day rather than 
the Sabbath (14), and making roaming Christian prophets their high 
priests (13), but the Didache cannot be called 'Jewish-Christian' simply 
because it exhibits Jewish features. 

If one can trace Jewish roots in any given text, this does not 
necessarily mean that a text is Jewish-Christian. Christianity is the child 
of Judaism. The notion of a Christ is a Jewish concept. The Christian 
God is the Jewish God. The division between what is somehow 
exclusively Christian and what is Jewish is an impossible one to make 
in the early Church. Very many types of Jewish thought fed into the 
diversity of early Christianity. The corpus of the New Testament itself 
bears witness to a range of Jewish thought, from the Book of Revela- 
tion, the Letter to the Hebrews, the Letters of James, Peter and John, 
and the Gospel of John, to the epistles of Paul. Most of the Christian 
Bible is composed of Hebrew scriptures, which have continued to exer- 
cise a dynamic influence on the development of Christian theology. 
Richard Longenecker's determination of the Christology of early 
Jewish-Christianity'? is therefore only a determination of a type of 
Christology in early Christianity, and in no way significant for the 
history of Jewish-Christian groups, meaningfully defined. Daniélou has 
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determined complexes of Christian thought heavily indebted to 
Judaism, but not Jewish-Christianity as such. From its earliest Jewish 
roots, the Church absorbed a great variety of post-exilic Jewish 
beliefs,?? and in some places a closer attachment to these roots persisted 
than in others. It is therefore not surprising that recent studies into the 
roots of Egyptian, North African?) and, especially, Syrian 
Christianity ?? find multifarious Jewish ideas and forms of expression in 
the early literature. Rome itself is the most obvious example of how the 
Church developed. The early Jewish church there was well-established 
long before Paul's arrival (cf. Acts 28,11-30), and yet Rome became one 
of the most orthodox of all churches. 'Jewishness' had nothing to do 
with heterodoxy but, gradually, the maintenance of Jewish praxis did. 

It is very likely that the critical turning point for Jews within the 
Church was A.D. 96, when Nerva exempted ethnic Jews who no longer 
practised their ancestral customs from paying the tax of two denarii for 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome (Cassius Dio, Hist. Rom. 
37,16,5-17,1). If it was by Jews' personal declaration that the state 
recognised Jews liable to be taxed, as Goodman has argued, then it was 
up to Jews within the Church to decide whether they were religiously 
still Jews or something else. Certainly, it was a logical assumption that 
if Gentiles did not have to become Jews to be saved, then Jews did not 
have to maintain the law either (as is implied by Acts 21,21), but com- 
munities need not have abandoned Jewish praxis at the same time, or 
in the same way, or completely. However, by the beginning of the 
second century, it is probable that many, if not most, Christian com- 
munities were favouring the Pauline attitude to the law. 

In the letters of Ignatius, written within the reign of Trajan (A.D. 98- 
117), the bishop warns the churches, particularly in Magnesia and 
Philadelphia, to beware of *Judaisers"?*, a term which is meant to refer 
to persons who actively campaigned amongst the Christian community 
for a return to Jewish praxis, or maintenance of Jewish praxis, beyond 
the point when it was the norm in the community. Ignatius does not call 
them by this name, rather ''plausible wolves"! (Philad. 2) or **poisonous 
weeds'' (Philad. 3), but he identifies the group as following the 
*charters"" (Philad. 8,2), by which he means the Torah. They refuse to 
eat the eucharistic meal with the others (Philad. 4). They hold separate 
meetings (Magnes. 4). They do not respect the authority of the bishop 
(Philad. 1-4; 7; Magnes. 4; 6). They value the Prophets highly and claim 
that if they do not find a thing in the Scriptures, they refuse to believe 
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it in the Gospel (Philad. 5; 8; 9). They use the Prophets to propound 
** Judaism"! (Philad. 6; Magnes. 8; 9), here perceived as something other 
than the religion of the Church. Against these Judaisers, Ignatius 
writes: **we have seen how former adherents of the ancient customs 
have since attained to a new hope; so that they have given up keeping 
the sabbath, and now order their lives by the Lord's Day instead"' 
(Magnes. 9). According to him, Jewish praxis had been abandoned by 
Christian Jews. Ignatius clearly feels on firm ground in identifying the 
Judaisers as a threat to the unity of the **catholic Church" (cf. Smyrn. 
8), which incorporated Jews who had abandoned Jewish praxis and 
Gentiles together. He nowhere identifies the Judaisers as coming from 
Jerusalem. Furthermore, they are dangerous not because they them- 
selves practise Judaism, but because they pull away from episcopal 
authority and cause division by refusing to share table-fellowship with 
Gentiles. Oddly, however, Ignatius characterises the person speaking 
for Judaism as being uncircumcised (Philad. 6). This may indicate that 
some in their number were godfearers or people of mixed descent? 
rather than proselytes or Jews. They may even have been Gentiles. Two 
centuries later it is doubtful whether most of the Judaisers were Jewish 
at all. 

Origen would characterise the Judaisers of his day as going to the 
synagogue on Saturday and the church on Sunday (in Lev. hom. 5,8),?5 
but he gives no indication of their race. Ephrem warns Christians 
against sharing the Passover supper with Jews,?" which demonstrates 
that Jewish festivals exerted a strong attraction over Christians. John 
Chrysostom wrote eight homilies to discourage this kind of activity.?! 
In fourth-century Antioch, the Judaisers were very probably Gentiles 
who were attracted to the traditions of Judaism.? A.P. Hayman has 
argued that by the seventh century in Syria the majority of Judaisers 
were Gentiles.?? For example, the layman in 7e Disputation of Sergius 
the Stylite Against a Jew (22,15) says: 


*[f Christianity is good, behold, I am baptised as a Christian. But if 
Judaism is also useful, behold, I will associate partly with Judaism that I 
might hold on to the Sabbath"' .?! 


The legal codes of Theodosius and Justinian record the existence of the 
so-called Caelicolae or Coelicolae (f'inhabitants/worshippers of the 
heavens"") who wished to participate in Jewish rites and influence others 
(Cod. Theod. 16,8,19; Cod. Just. 1,9). The sect was considered a recent 
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innovation and its members are not identified as Jews who wished to 
revert to former practices. Jerome presents Apollinaris, bishop of 
Laodicea in Syria, as a Judaiser?? because, while not a Jew himself, he 
exhorted his male followers to be circumcised.?? 

It is therefore important to distinguish between Judaising Jewish- 
Christians, like those of the *circumcision party! in Jerusalem, and later 
Judaisers who appear to have been, in the large part, Gentiles who felt 
it **useful" to associate with both religions. It is also important to 
distinguish the Judaising Jewish-Christians from other Jewish- 
Christians who accepted Gentiles in the Church as equals. Justin Mar- 
tyr, writing in the middle of the second century, clearly makes this 
distinction. He finds no quarrel with Jewish-Christians of the latter kind 
(Dial. 47 cf. 46,1-2), though he admits that some do. He does object to 
Judaisers who wished to convert the Gentiles to Judaism as well as to 
Christianity. 

After Justin, Jewish-Christians, defined as a group of Christian Jews 
and their converts within the Church who upheld the Mosaic customs, 
are no longer found in the literature as being accepted within the 
catholic Church (either as part of the mainstream or within increasingly 
marginalised Gnosticism). Celsus would characterise Jews who believed 
in Christ as having left the ancestral law, deserting to another name and 
another life (Origen, Contra Celsum 2,1). We can say, then, with some 
degree of certainty, that Jewish praxis was abandoned by most Jews 
within the Church during the last part of the first century and the first 
part of the second, so that by the end of this century few of these Jews 
maintained their links with Judaism. There is then no reason to 
distinguish them as significantly different from the other ethnic groups 
that went into the diversity that constituted the Church in this period. 
Nor should other Jews of later times who became Christians and no 
longer positively sustained the practice of Mosaic law be classified as 
*Jewish-Christians' in the technical sense. Origen knew of Jewish 
converts to Christianity (in Ezech. 9,4, in Num. hom. 13,5). The fourth- 
century Count Joseph of Tiberias is a famous example (Epiph. Pan. 
30,4,12) of one such convert?*. Jerome speaks of ''a believing brother 
who had been a Jew"' (Ep. 125,12). The Theodosian Code records laws 
which forbid harassment of Jews who fled Judaism *'and resorted to the 
worship of God"' (e.g. 16,8,1, A.D. 315/339; cf. 16,8,5, A.D. 335; 
16,8,29, A.D. 426). 
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On the other hand, we can distinguish characteristic Jewish modes of 
thought and expression which derive from the earliest foundations of 
churches and which survive within those churches in the writings of its 
later Gentile bishops and scholars, for example in the work of Aphrahat 
or Cyril of Jerusalem,? or in the Odes of Solomon. Long after Jewish 
praxis had been abandoned, Jewish ideas and traditions continued, but, 
as has been stated above, the presence of Jewish ideas does not 
necessarily indicate the continuing presence of historical Jewish- 
Christians. The same is true for the third and fourth centuries as for the 
first; these *Jewish' ideas and traditions inform us only that the founda- 
tions of the community in possession of them may have been ethnically 
Jewish, and therefore particularly ancient. 

Of course, even if ethnic Jews in the Church largely abandoned the 
praxis of Judaism, this does not mean that Jewish-Christianity ended 
everywhere, or in the same manner. We know little for sure about the 
developments in any early Christian communities. It is therefore an 
impossible task to trace the origins of a sect like the Ebionites to the 
Jewish-Christian groups of the first century that just happen to be 
known to us. This has not stopped anyone from trying. 

For Baur, the Ebionites derived from a Petrine group which opposed 
Paul in Galatia, Corinth and Phillipi.$ Harnack distinguished the 
Ebionites described by Epiphanius from others described elsewhere. He 
believed the former to be descendants of Jewish Gnostics, and the latter 
to be derived from the Jerusalem church.?' Seeberg saw them as descen- 
dants of a Pharisaic, anti-Pauline extremist group within the Jerusalem 
church which amalgamated with Gnostic Christians.?* For Schoeps, 
Ebionites were the definitive Jewish-Christians, deriving from the 
Pharisaic (cf. Acts 15,5) *circumcision party' in Jerusalem.?? Klijn and 
Reinink's analysis of the relevant patristic texts, however, shows that 
the Church Fathers tended to refer to anything 'Jewish-Christian' as 
*Ebionite' and, while it is likely that Irenaeus and Origen describe 
groups they knew first-hand in Rome and Egypt respectively, neither 
Epiphanius nor Jerome had any direct knowledge of Ebionism as 
such.*? The situation has been greatly clarified by G.A. Koch, who 
argues that Epiphanius used the term 'Ebionite' to refer to any people 
he considered had *Ebionite' ideas. Koch's analysis of the literary struc- 
ture of Panarion 30 shows that Epiphanius followed the sequences or 
partial sequences of Hegesippus, Hippolytus, Pseudo-Tertullian and 
Philaster for his heresies in general, and incorporated Pseudo- 
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Clementine material, with quotations from the so-called Revelation of 
Elchasai, for his presentation of the Ebionites. This practice resulted in 
Epiphanius contradicting himself at several places and jumbling various 
groups together.*' 

The Ebionites are by no means clearly described in the literature. 
Scholars' attempts to find one group in the diverse descriptions given 
by patristic authors have not been successful. Perhaps one enlightening 
fact mentioned in these writings is not simply that the Ebionites 
observed Jewish customs, but that they did so in an attempt to imitate 
Christ.^? This is a completely new argument for Jewish praxis. There are 
few words about any regard for tradition or the necessity of Judaism 
for salvation (Hippolytus, Ref. omn. haer. 7,34,1; Eus. Hist. Eccles. 
3,27). Hippolytus writes that the Ebionites **strongly adhere'' to Jewish 
customs (Ref. omn. haer. Prol. 7,8). Origen says ''certain persons 
regulate their lives according to the law of the Jews like the multitude 
of the Jews'"" (Contra Celsum 5,61), but it is not clear whether the 
original Ebionites were ethnic Jews or simply Judaistic,* imitating the 
practice of the Jews. 

Irenaeus, who is the first to write of a group called Ebionites, says 
they practised circumcision, observed Jewish customs and adored 
Jerusalem, but rejected the Virgin Birth (/ Adv. Haer. 4,33,4; 5,1,3) and 
repudiated Paul as an apostate from the law (Adv. Haer. 1,26,2; 
3,11,7). The latter accusation shows that the origins of the group he 
describes were not with Peter or James, who appear to have accepted 
Paul (Acts 15, Gal. 2). The first Ebionites may have derived from 
Jewish-Christian or Judaising elements anywhere in the Church, not 
just from the Pharisaic faction in Jerusalem. Even if *'the poor"' (from 
Hebrew and Aramaic 'ebyón) did become a reference to the Jerusalem 
church (cf. Rom. 15,26; Gal. 2,10), it could have been adopted subse- 
quently by any group of Aramaic-speaking Christians who renounced 
personal property and shared all things in common, as did the 
Jerusalem community.** It could even have been embraced by Gentile 
converts who felt the term used for an early community representative 
of the kind of faith they wished to practise, taking their stance from 
Matt. 5,3; 6,19-21, 24-33. The original 'Ebionites' may have taken the 
name 'ebyónim from the Jerusalem community to stress continuity with 
that community, even if they had very little. We know that later 
Judaisers were not necessarily Jews; were the Ebionites? Moreover, it 
is striking how often Marcion and 'Ebion' are mentioned together in 
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patristic texts.** It would appear that in the middle of the second century 
the Church experienced a serious polarisation of opinion in regard to its 
relationship with Judaism. This manifested itself on the one hand with 
the heresy of Marcionism, in which a Judaism-free Gospel was pro- 
posed, and on the other with Ebionism, in which Judaism was embraced 
because it enabled Christians to imitate Christ, a Jew, more completely. 

However, it would be going too far to stress doubts about the 
historical Ebionites being ethnically Jewish, because *Ebionism' became 
a term that the Church Fathers used liberally to refer to any groups in 
which Jewish customs were practised.** Origen makes a clear equation 
between the words ''Jews"' and *''Ebionites'' ('Iou3atot "EBwovaio:: In 
Lucam 14, 18ff;^' Contra Celsum 5,61). The Church Fathers were, in 
fact, rather free in their use of all labels concerning Jewishness and 
Judaisation in the Church. Jerome speaks of iuxta nostros Iudaizantes 
(in Esa. 11,11-14) and nostri semiiudaei (in Esa. 110,1-3) or even 
Ebionitae (in Esa. 66,20) to refer to Christian millenialists (cf. in Esa. 
Prol. 18; in Zech. 14,9-11; in Zeph. 3,8-9), a category which included 
Tertullian, Irenaeus, Victorinus, Lactantius and Apollinaris.^* These 
were people who, like many Jews, believed that God's holy ones would 
be physically gathered together in Jerusalem to rule in the time of peace 
which would last a thousand years. The Church called Arians ''Jews"' 
(Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. 4,22,25*?). People who behaved like Jews, in 
any way, practical or ideological, were Jews. Ebionites were, therefore, 
Jews, and Jewish-Christians were all *Ebionites', unless they defined 
themselves more precisely. Perhaps, at the beginning, the Ebionites 
were rather Judaistic, 'imitation' Jews, in their attempt to become 
*christs" (cf. Hipp. Ref. omn. haer. 7,34,2). Perhaps they were 
strongly influenced by a group of Judaising Jewish-Christians. Perhaps 
they really were an offshoot of a 'circumcision party' that was more 
widespread than the author of Acts or Paul would have us believe. 
There is still room for much debate. 

The Ebionites possessed some kind of gospel purported to be the 
Gospel of Matthew (Iren. Adv. Haer. 3,11,7), which was originally 
composed in Hebrew,?? but whether the Ebionites used this text in its 
Hebrew form is questionable. Epiphanius quotes from it without men- 
tioning once that he is translating (Pan. 30,13,1-8; 14,4; 16,5; 22,4). He 
considered Greek works like the Periodoi Petrou (Pan. 30,15,1), the 
Anabathmoi Iakobou (Pan. 30,16,6-7 cf. Rec. 1,33-71) and other books 
(Pan. 30,23,1-2) to be Ebionite, which shows that the Hebrew language 
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was not a necessary feature of their scriptures. Was the Pseudo- 
Clementine literature Ebionite??' Fitzmyer has shown its similarities 
with Qumran texts,?? so that a link between the community responsible 
for the Qumran literature and the Pseudo-Clementines is very possible, 
but were Ebionites as such involved in this, or was Epiphanius calling 
a group of Jewish-Christians strongly influenced by the descendants of 
the Qumran sectarians *Ebionites' for want of a better name? It is strik- 
ing that in Epiphanius alone we do find references to the 'Ebionites' ' 
vegetarianism, purificatory baths, the obligation to marry, rejection of 
the Temple and sacrifices, and other characteristics which are found 
distinctively among the E/chasaites and in the Pseudo-Clementines.?? 
Did Epiphanius get hopelessly confused? Perhaps, rather than thinking 
of one monolithic movement called *Ebionism', it is better to imagine 
isolated pockets of Jewish-Christian or Judaistic Christian groups who 
followed Jewish customs for various reasons and in various ways. 

Behind the patristic term *'Ebionites! lurk the 'Jewish-Christian' 
groups of modern scholarship, and yet the tendency manifested by the 
Church Fathers to mass these groups together in a precise identifiable 
heresy needs today to be resisted. Jewish-Christians were not all sec- 
tarian Ebionites, strictly speaking. It is by no means the case that they 
would have defined themselves as sectarian or given themselves a name. 
Some of the **heretics"" described in the third-century Syriac Didascalia 
Apostolorum are, for example, clearly Jewish-Christians (Didasc. 23- 
26), but their opponents in the *'catholic church, holy and perfect" 
(Didasc. 9) know of no neat title under which they could be defined and 
no founding heresiarch who could be denounced; only that they were 
wrong to observe Jewish praxis: food laws, circumcision of sons and 
hygiene laws, for example.?* 

Other groups described by the Church Fathers under different titles 
but with the common attribute of somehow following Jewish customs 
(or being influenced by *Ebionites') may not be 'Jewish-Christian' at 
all. Frank Williams has pointed out that a *'sect" to Epiphanius meant 
anything from an organised church to a school of thought, or a 
tendency manifested by some exegetes.? He can then speak of 
**Origenists" when there was no *Origenist church. Epiphanius says 
himself that he invented the names ''Alogi"', *Antidicomarians'' and 
**Collyridians''; he may have done so again in other instances. A name 
given by Epiphanius to a group does not imply that it was, necessarily, 
an organised body. Klijn and Reinink suggest that the *'Jewish- 
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Christian" Cerinthians, Symmachians, Sampsaeans and Ossaeans were 
largely the product of hearsay and polemic. Cerinthus' alleged associa- 
tion with Jewish-Christianity, they conclude, was an invention to 
explain why Cerinthus opposed Paul.$ Likewise, the Symmachians 
were invented, although Symmachus himself may have been a genuine 
Ebionite.?" Groups like the Sampsaeans and Ossaeans were considered 
by Epiphanius to be influenced by Elchasai simply because they lived in 
the right region, though in fact he knew nothing very much about 
them.?* Klijn and Reinink conclude that historical facts about Jewish- 
Christian groups are scarce, and that patristic authors tended to copy 
one another and transfer attributes from one group to the next. It is not 
necessary to comment upon Klijn and Reinink's excellent analysis in any 
more detail here, except to add that it appears that Epiphanius tells us 
more about Elchasaites than any other Jewish-Christian group, mainly 
because he places /Aeir ideas in the hands of Ebionites, Sampsaeans and 
Ossaeans. However, Elchasaites are not, strictly speaking, Jewish- 
Christians. 

G.P. Luttikhuizen?? has concluded that the Elchasaites arose after an 
Aramaic book of revelation, written in a Parthian Jewish community at 
the turn of the first century, was adopted almost a hundred years later, 
in a Greek form, by a Gentile group headed by Alcibiades of Apamea. 
The book may have been called 7Ahe Revelation of Elchasai, where 
*tElchasai'' is a Greek transliteration of Aé/ kassi, Aramaic for *'the hid- 
den power/God"' (cf. Pan. 19,2,2). He believes that by the time of 
Alcibiades and the Greek edition this meaning was no longer under- 
stood, and people thought it referred to a person. The Elchasaites were 
therefore influenced by Jewish apocalyptic writings, and possibly by 
Jewish-Christians, but were not Jewish-Christians themselves.$? 

This serves as an example of how complex the origins of so-called 
*Jewish-Christian' groups might be. Jewish influence, Judaistic prac- 
tices, the use of Jewish or even Jewish-Christian texts all may contribute 
to the Church Fathers seeing groups as 'Ebionite', or relating to the 
Ebionites, or heretical in a *Jewish' way. Many modern scholars follow 
suit in labelling them 'Jewish-Christian' even if the groups themselves 
may have been ethnically Gentile; but were all these groups a move- 
ment? How helpful is the term 'Jewish-Christian' for these sects if it 
implies some kind of homogeneous theology and superior continuity 
with the early Jewish church? 
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There is only one group, among all of those described in patristic 
literature, which appears to have a good case for being a continuation 
of an early Jewish-Christian church.*' This was identified by the Church 
Fathers as the sect of the Nazoraeans, though it should be remembered 
that *Nazoraeans' was the usual term for Christians in Syria. Physical 
isolation cannot be used as a reason to explain their conservatism, since 
they existed in the city of Beroea, modern Aleppo, and probably Pella, 
as well as the town of Kochaba, near Damascus (Pan. 29,7,7 Jerome, 
De Vir. Ill. 3,1).? As we have seen, Epiphanius thought they were 
descended from a group that left Jerusalem and went to Pella (Pan. 
29,7,8; 30,2,8), en route to Syria, perhaps because he perceived that 
they shared the same name as the primitive community in Jerusalem 
(Pan. 29,1,3; 29,6,2-5), but in fact they could have derived from any 
early Jewish-Christian community which did not abandon Jewish 
praxis, like the others, by the middle of the second century. 
Theologically, there is nothing that would have distinguished them as 
being anything but broadly orthodox. According to Epiphanius (Pan. 
29,7,2-5; 29,9,4), the Nazoraeans used both the Old and New 
Testaments, including a Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew, believed in the 
resurrection of the dead, and proclaimed one God and his son Jesus 
Christ. The only difference between them and the vast majority of other 
churches was that they maintained Jewish praxis: Hebrew language, cir- 
cumcision of sons, keeping the Sabbath and so on (cf. Pan. 29,5,4; 
29,8,1ff). From Jerome's quotations from a Nazoraean interpretation 
(pesher?) of the prophet Isaiah (in Esa. 8,14,19-22; 9,1-4; 29,17-21; 
31,6-9), it appears that, unlike the stereotypical Ebionite sect, they 
accepted the apostle Paul and were deeply suspicious of the **scribes and 
Pharisees"', the rabbis.9? 

In summary, it would appear that there was the early Jewish Church, 
Jewish ethnically and religiously with Gentile converts which, after 
Paul's mission and fierce debate, accepted the Gentiles into the Church 
without the requirement of accepting the praxis of Judaism. Thereafter, 
ethnic Jews in the Church gradually began to fall away from Jewish 
praxis. By the beginning of the second century, the religion of the 
Church was perceived as something other than Judaism. Some members 
of the Church disagreed with this development and undertook missions 
to Judaise (and re-Judaise) certain communities. By the middle of the 
second century, few Jews within the Church continued to maintain the 
praxis of Judaism, but Jewish interpretational forms, literary genres, 
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traditions and theological conceptions from the earliest Jewish founda- 
tions of many communities, especially those in Syria and Egypt, sur- 
vived to influence later writers. Also in the second century, sectarian 
groups were defined which sought to preserve or re-introduce Jewish 
praxis in various ways, combined with various theological positions. 
The Church Fathers did not have much direct experience of such groups 
and went on hearsay, thereby amalgamating them into a kind of 
*Ebionite' coalition. As well as these there were invented heretical 
groups, formulated by a practice of transferring characteristics of 
known groups onto other groups in order to flesh out their heretical 
position. By the fourth century, there was widespread interest in Jewish 
praxis by Gentile members of the Church and a variety of groups 
exhibiting *Jewish' characteristics. None of these can be traced back to 
known first-century Jewish-Christian groups with any certainty. 

Whether all these very diverse phenomena should be classified within 
the umbrella term *Jewish-Christianity' is very questionable indeed. 
There is no doubt that Jewish-Christians, defined as Christian Jews and 
their Gentile converts who maintained Jewish praxis, existed through- 
out the first four centuries of the Christian Church, and indeed, for all 
we know, for many centuries afterward. Jewish-Christianity was not, 
however, a multifibrous strand of heterodox sectarianism unravelling 
from the Jerusalem community via Pella. Jewish-Christian groups 
probably arose quite independently of the Jerusalem community in vari- 
ous churches which had an ethnically Jewish foundation and considered 
Christian belief to be entirely consistent with the praxis of Judaism 
which they had maintained prior to baptism. Other groups were Judais- 
ing and Judaistic in various ways. Jewish forms of thought and expres- 
sion were very predominant in the early Church, and continued to influ- 
ence later churches to greater or lesser degrees; but Jewish forms of 
thought and expression, as far as they can be identified, are not 
indicative of the existence of Jewish-Christians as such. There was no 
recognisable peculiar theology to link all the groups that have been 
called *Jewish-Christian' together, and at least one group, the 
Nazoraeans, appear to have been within the bounds of orthodox belief. 
Their distinguishing mark was the maintenance of Jewish praxis, and 
only this. 
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Studien zur unbekannten Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, Veróffentlichungen der 
Gesellschaft für Geistesgeschichte 3 (Góttingen, 1963), 91-97. For a more optimistic 
approach, see: Strecker, op. cit., 257-271, but Strecker notes that baptism has replaced 
circumcision in the community responsible for the KP (266-7) and that the Christianity 
of the KP was not a sectarian conventicle. 

3? ]J, Fitzmyer, The Qumran Scrolls, the Ebionites and their Literature, in idem, Essays 
in the Semitic Background of the New Testament (London, 1971), 435-480. 

* Klijn and Reinink, op. cit., 78-9 (Appendix II) have an interesting comparative table 
showing the relationship between Epiphanius' description of the Ebionites, and the des- 
cription of the Elchasaites provided by Epiphanius, Hippolytus and Eusebius, along with 
a corresponding list indicating whether these features occur in the Pseudo-Clementine 
literature. It is enough to show that there was a strong relationship between the group 
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which had these characteristics and the Pseudo-Clementines. Whether this group was 
Ebionite, and not Elchasaite, is uncertain. 

5* Strecker, op. cit., 241-285. Strecker notes that W.C. van Unnik (De betekenis van de 
mozaische wet voor de kerk van Christus volgens de syrische Didascalie, Nederlandsch 
Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 31 (1939), 65-100) argues that the heretics are Judaising 
Christians who adopted only some Jewish praxis, but Strecker rightly suggests that the 
term *heretics" would then be too harsh for the group. Certainly, Christians who adopted 
a few Jewish customs and participated in festivals were considered to be in error, but not 
exactly heretics. Strecker's view that in this part of Syria the Jewish-Christians occupied 
the *'orthodox"' position superior to ''catholicism'' (257) does, however, push the 
evidence somewhat. The reference to ''believing Hebrews"' (Didasc. 21), with whom the 
catholic church is in communion, surely does not refer to the Jewish-Christian *heretics' 
but to Jews who had converted to the 'catholic" type of Christianity. 

5 F. Williams, 7he Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis (Leiden, 1987), xviii. 

5€. Klijn and Reinink, op. cit., 3-19. 

?' [bid., 52-54, 68. According to Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 6,17, Dem. Evang. 7,1, cf. 
Jerome, De Vir. Ill. 56, in Hab. 3,11f, cf. Praef in Esdr. PL 28, 1404) Symmachus was 
an Ebionite. Epiphanius, however, considers him a Samaritan convert to Judaism (de 
Mens. et Pond. 16). However, Alison Salvesen, in her recent thesis, The Translation of 
Symmachus in the Pentateuch and its place in Exegetical Tradition (D.Phil., Oxford, 
1988), argues that Symmachus is a rabbinic Jew of the late second century and not a 
Christian. 

5! Klijn and Reinink, op. cit., 72. 

? G.P. Luttikhuizen, The Revelation of Elchasai (Tübingen, 1985). Fundamentally the 
same conclusions about the Elchasaites were reached by Klijn and Reinink (op. cit., 66-7) 
who describe them as ''an apocalyptic syncretistic missionary movement which originated 
during the Roman invasion of Parthia within a Jewish community which tried to show 
its allegiance with the Parthians"'. The relationship between the Kerygmata Petrou and 
the Elchasaites has not been satisfactorily established, but see Schneemelcher in NTA II, 
103-111 and Klijn and Reinink, op. cit. 78-79 — Appendix II. 

$^ The Elchasaites are described by Hippolytus, Ref. omn. haer. Prol. 9,4, 13-17; 
10,29,1-3; Origen, in Eus. Hist. Eccles. 6,38, and by Epiphanius, Pan. 29,53. For studies 
of the movement prior to Luttikhuizen, see: W. Brandt, Elchasai, ein Religionstifter und 
sein Werk (Leipzig, 1912); H. Waitz, Das Buch des Elchasai, das heilige Buch der juden- 
christlichen Sekte der Sobiai, in Harnack-Ehrung (Leipzig, 1921), 87-104; A. Harnack, 
History of Dogma 1 (New York, 1961), Engl. transl. of Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 
Op. cit., 304-308; J. Irmscher in NTA II, 745-750. 

$' A. Hilgenfeld believed that the Nazoraeans were descended from non-Pharisaic 
Jewish-Christians within the early Church, since they were not Judaisers (a characteristic 
he thought typical of Pharisees), but were influenced by Elchasai. Against the Tübingen 
School, A. Harnack argued that the Jerusalem church was generally in sympathy with 
Paul, and that the Nazoraeans (along with the Ebionites) were the obscure descendants 
of this church. Pritz, Nazarene Jewish Christianity, op. cit., 108, concludes that the 
Nazoraeans were descendants of the first Jewish followers of Jesus, who fled from 
Jerusalem and had roots in Galilee. He does not credit the early Jewish church with having 
founded communities outside Eretz Israel and sees it as sectarian from the very beginning, 
without ever explaining how he arrived at such important presuppositions. 
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For a discussion of the location of various towns named Kochaba in the late Roman 
and Byzantine period see J.E. Taylor, A Critical Investigation of Archaeological Material 
assigned to Palestinian Jewish-Christians of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (Ph.D. 
thesis, Edinburgh University, August, 1989), 329-331. 

$$  A.F.J. Klijn, Jerome's Quotations from a Nazarene Interpretation of Esaiah, RSR 60 
(1972), 241-255; Klijn and Reinink, op. cit., 49-50. 
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SENDING HERETICS TO COVENTRY? 
IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH ON REVERENCING SILENT BISHOPS 


BY 


ALVYN PETTERSEN 


For some time Ignatius of Antioch's conviction that when a bishop 
said nothing he was then to be regarded with special reverence! has been 
a source of curiosity to scholars. Lightfoot pointed to a supposed quiet 
and retiring disposition in Onesimus, bishop of Ephesus,? a disposition 
thought to have echoed the passive side of Jesus' life. Baur referred to 
an absence in the bishop of the gift of eloquence.? Upon these causes 
of silence the laity were believed to have presumed. Hence, according 
to both Lightfoot and Baur, Ignatius cautioned against presumption by 
his valuation of the episcopal silence. Meinhold* and Trevett? resisted 
Lightfoot's and Baur's explanations, largely on the grounds that they 
were conjectural. They might also have noted that Ignatius in fact 
speaks of the Ephesians not as those who presume upon their bishop but 
*who are knit to [Onesimus their bishop] as closely as is the church to 
Jesus Christ and Jesus Christ to the Father'.$ They might also have 
sided with Corwin' in resisting Lightfoot's understanding of the passive 
side of Jesus' life. The Jesus, silent before Pilate,* whom the bishop is 
supposed to have imagined, certainly was not silent either through a 
quiet and retiring disposition or through an absence of eloquence. 
Christ's silence before the tribunal appears deliberate, bold and active.? 

Meinhold and Trevett rather noted the importance given by the 
Didache'? and by Justin Martyr'!' to the place and value of extemporary 
prayer and preaching; they then suggested that Onesimus possibly was 
not sufficient to the demands of such an extemporary ministry. To meet 
the criticism of Onesimus, especially by the charismatics, Ignatius was 
supposed to have insisted that the bishop, 'silent' though he might be, 
was to be received like all who come to minister, namely, *(as the Lord 
himself'.'? So the bishop, who was particularly vulnerable to criticism 
and loss of respect from those who stood in a tradition in which silence 
on the part of ministers had no place and in which teaching and pro- 
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phecy were prominent, was defended. Pizzolato'? argued a kindred 
case: the bishop is to be respected all the more when he shows himself 
willing both to remain silent and to point to the authority of him who 
sent him. All these suggestions are doubtful. Whilst not denying that a 
charismatic ministry, in which prophecy and teaching figured largely, 
was actively part of early Christianity, it seems that the context of 
Ignatius! thinking about episcopal silence is rather that of false 
teaching.'* To assume then that the episcopal silence both was through 
inability rather than deliberate choice and was general rather than 
specific seems at best conjectural and at worst wrong. Suffice it to say 
that the silence mentioned in the parallel passages in Ephes. XV and 
Philad. 1, a silence which is not a mute but meaningful silence, is the 
deliberately keeping silent before and about threatening heresies, the 
keeping oneself pure that one *may be', that is, may truly live, and the 
preserving intact the true and holy unity of the church with her *one 
Teacher', who even in his silence was *worthy of his Father'. This 
episcopal silence is then not the dumb silence which results from an 
inability to pray and teach extemporaneously and which contrasts with 
the *words' of charismatic prophets. This episcopal silence, like the 
episcopal words and deeds, is deliberately chosen and speaks volumes. 

A further flaw with their theses is the direct connecting the silence of 
a bishop with the assertion that the bishop *is to be regarded as the Lord 
himself? in Ephes. V-VI. The assertion that everyone whom the Master 
of the household sends to administer his own household ought to be 
received as the Sender's very self relates to the argument that the Ephe- 
sian Christians are not to follow the Docetists. The Christians are not 
to 'resist the bishop, that [they] may be living in submission to God'.'* 
The reference to the reverencing the silent bishop is better taken as 
parenthetical. The silence of their bishop is not to be grounds for 
resistance. Rather, as Ignatius states, but without here giving the reason 
"why', Onesimus' silence is to be the grounds for a greater reverence and 
obedience. Indeed, that there should not be this direct linking of the 
episcopal silence and the argument of receiving the bishop 'as the Lord 
himself' comes of the recognition that the bishop is to be received 'as 
the Lord himself' whether the bishop speaks or remains silent. The 
receiving Christ's representative as Christ himself does not therefore 
explain why the bishop, when silent, is deserving of greater reverence— 
unless one adopts Chadwick's thesis that *the silence of the bishop is a 
matter of the profoundest significance. God is silence; therefore when 
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men see their bishop silent, the more reverence should they feel towards 
him, for it is then that he is most like God'.'" 

Chadwick's thesis begins by asserting that the bishop is the earthly 
representative of God, the very xórxoc 0c090.'* He continues by maintain- 
ing that it is precisely Ignatius! argument that it is the silence of the 
bishop which reveals him to be the representative and plenipotentiary of 
God. He concludes by maintaining that Ignatius! vocabulary and 
thought world revealed possible affinities with the Gnostic movement, 
for which Silence is an attribution of God.'? For reasons to which we 
have already alluded, and to which we shall return, it seems that the 
parenthetical reference to the bishop's silence in Ephes. V-VI does not 
function in Ignatius' argument as Chadwick suggests. Indeed, that it 1s 
above all the bishop's silence which reveals the bishop to be God's 
representative and plenipotentiary, an emphasis necessary for Chad- 
wick's explanation of the greater reverence in which Onesimus is to be 
held, does not tally easily with Ephes. XV. There silence is connected 
with God: 'the deeds which [Christ] has done in silence are worthy of 
the Father'. Yet Christ's representing God is not limited there to his 
silence. For (there was one Teacher, who spake and it came to pass'. 
Both in honest word and significant silence God is present in his 
representative upon earth. 

Further, Chadwick's suggestion that the bishop's silence is to be 
extolled as the earthly counterpart of the silence which in Gnostic 
speculation was an important characteristic of God we cannot accept. 
This suggestion generally seems to be belied by the bishop's reaction to 
both Docetists and Judaisers and by his affirmation of the Christian 
martyr. The Docetists, who questioned the reality of Jesus' sufferings, 
belonged to the same world of thought as the Gnostics; and these 
Docetists Ignatius strongly resisted. The Judaisers, whom Ignatius also 
resisted, affirmed strongly the Old Testament. Certainly Ignatius played 
down the Old Testament. He did not, however, reject it as did the 
Gnostics; rather he saw it as provisional, finding its fulfilment in the 
Christ, to whom the New Testament witnessed.?^" Meanwhile, Ignatius' 
affirmation of Christ and of Christian martyrs is a commitment to the 
contingent and fleshly, wherein the historical and temporal world is 
securely placed within God's purposes. Here there is no sense what- 
soever of the flight of the 'alien soul" to the *alien God'. Ignatius, it is 
true, does seem to have supported the idea of a gathered church, 
embattled against the world. Yet while the Christian is to live in marked 
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contradistinction to this world, he is to live so by doing 'fleshly things 
in a spiritual way',?' so transforming and not, with the Gnostics, escap- 
ing from the entirety of human experience. As R. D. Williams rightly 
notes, Ignatius, inter alios, was concerned with 


*historical reality, and so with growth and conflict in human experience. 
[Ignatius points] to a human life characterised by severe conflict and 
tragedy as a revelation, not of the hopelessness of the human condition, 
but of the hope to be uncovered in tragedy and of the character of God 
who elects for himself the experience of tragic and destructive suffering as 
a means of self-gift. The 'truth' which the Christian Church preached was 
more than vision or enlightenment: it was the record of a salvation 
historically achieved, made available in a concrete community of human 
beings as a transfiguration of all experience, and the hope and promise of 
an individual and corporate fulfilment by conformity to the pattern of the 
redeemer's achievement'.?? 


The explicit, developed anti-material, a-historical individualism of 
Gnosticism, underwritten by the silence of God,?! is clearly absent from 
Ignatius' letters. A more likely thesis is that the gnostic religion then was 
*a distinctive articulation of a widely diffused otherworldliness that 
variously affected forms of .... semi mystical movements of the 
period?^ and which indirectly subserved Ignatius! more concrete 
religious concerns. 

Chadwick is however correct in asserting that for Ignatius the bishop 
is an earthly representative of God.?? If the god of whom the bishop is 
a 'type' is not the Silent God of developed Gnosticism, whose God is 
he? Our suggestion is that Ignatius' God, of whom the true bishop is 
a 'type', is the God of Christian tradition. This God is he who has 
revealed himself, provisionally in the Old Testament, and fully, albeit 
veiledly, in Christ's human life and death.?* Our suggestion initially, but 
only initially, seems to contradict Ephes. XIX and Magn. VIII. Ephes. 
XIX, referring to the virginity of Mary, her child bearing and the Lord's 
death, notes «pía uvotfjpta xpavic, &xtvac ev Tjouxta coo énp&y0n. The word 
"iouxta. Chadwick translates as 'silence' .? /jsux(a can mean 'silence'. Yet 
it can also bear the wider meaning of 'tranquility, peace and stillness'. 
The context of this much debated clause is the contrasting the *teaching 
of the Prince of this world' with 'the knowledge of God'. The latter may 
be obliquely and ambiguously manifest; but it is genuinely manifest. It 
may be a mystery, but a mystery to be proclaimed openly. Ephes. XIX 
seems then not to suggest that silence, not speaking, is a primary 
characteristic of God himself. Rather pacificity is, which is revealed in 
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holy mystery, either in meaningful silence or in authentic word. Confir- 
mation that f|ouxia here is not to be understood as 'silence' is further 
found in Ignatius! comment upon one of these mysteries, the incarna- 
tion, as *that which has been perfected in the Mind of God was now 
coming into being! .?* The incarnation for Ignatius was not a movement 
from silence to speech, but from latency to patency. In the light of this 
exposition of Ephes. XIX we may turn to the second passage, Magn. 
VIII, where Ignatius describes Christ as the *Logos which came forth 
&xó otyfij. Even here we need not find the association of silence with 
God. Recalling W. L. Knox's comment that *Ignatius' Greek is largely 
made up of ... reminiscences of the N.T",?? we need not join Chadwick 
on a wild goose chase after the influence of Gnosticism to explain some- 
thing so familiar in the New Testament. Paul's letter to the Romans 
includes an obvious parallel to this comment from Ignatius' letter to the 
Magnesians. 


*Now to him who is able to strengthen you according to my gospel and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery which 
was kept secret for long ages, but is now disclosed [xatà émoxé&Audtw 
uoocnpíou xpóvotc alcvíotg osotrnuévou, qavepoÉvcoc 6€ vov], and through the 
prophetic writings is made known to all nations ... be glory for evermore 
through Jesus Christ. Amen."?? 


Paul's thought is that the apostolic preaching of Jesus Christ is a matter 
of God's revelation of his secret which has been hidden in silence for 
ages, from before the creation of the universe, but has now been made 
manifest. Indeed, this idea of the mystery of God, fore-ordained before 
all ages and now at last made manifest in the earthly ministry of Jesus 
Christ and the ongoing proclamation of Jesus Christ by his Church, is . 
familiar thoughout the New Testament.?' This thought, however, takes 
an unexpected turn in Paul's letter to the Romans. What one naturally 
expects to find opposed to the past hiddenness is the manifestation both 
in the gospel events and in the subsequent proclamation of them, and 
not the revelation mediated through the writings of the Old Testament 
prophets. Yet Paul asserts that the manifestation, which has taken place 
in the gospel events and in their subsequent proclamation, and is con- 
trasted with the hiddenness of the mystery of the past, is a manifestation 
which is properly understood in its true significance only in the light of 
its Old Testamental foreshadowing and attestation. It is when the 
manifestation of the mystery is understood as the fulfilment of God's 
promises made, attested and clarified in the Old Testament, that it is 
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understood as the gospel for all. Clearly, for Pauline thought, there is 
no real warrant for seeing here any incipient Gnostic ovy? speculation 
nor for equating God with silence. Ignatius! thinking in Magn. VIII 
clearly parallels this Pauline thought. Ignatius knew *that there is one 
God, who manifested himself through Jesus Christ his Son, who is his 
Word, &xó ovyfi; nposA0ov.?? In the very same chapter Ignatius too knows 
of the Old Testament prophets who *lived a life according with Jesus 
Christ ;?? and in the following chapter, the same Old Testament pro- 
phets *became his disciples and awaited in the Spirit his coming to teach 
them' .?* This idea of the Logos speaking before his incarnation is indeed 
repeated in the references to the creative Logos *who spake and it came 
to pass',?5 an all the more pointed reference given that it is put alongside 
a reference to the Logos' silence when incarnate.?$ Such an under- 
standing of the Logos &nxó evi; xposA0cv also fits Ignatius" ecclesiastical 
needs. Against the Judaisers, it allows the utterly decisive nature of the 
event of the Logos become flesh.?' Yet it also does not preclude that the 
Christ was foretold, and indeed was in a sense actually present, in the 
prophetic works of the Old Testament.?* For Ignatius, as for the apostle 
Paul, God is he who ever speaks, partially in the Law and the Prophets 
and veiledly through the man Jesus. 

This would lead us to conclude that for Ignatius fjsvxía is not a 
synonym for otYf; fiovxía, and not otf, then becomes a primary 
characteristic of God, which may be revealed either in word or deed or 
silence. Confirmation of this is found in Ephes. XV. For Ephes. XV, 
2 does not show that f"svyxía ''stillness" is synonymous with otrf 
**silence"' *.?? The point of the passage is more subtle. Ephes. XIV-XV 
asserts the importance of not being hypocritical. The paradigm of right 
behaviour is to be the *one Teacher, who spoke and it came to pass; and 
the deeds which he has done in silence are worthy of the Father'.*? This 
paradigm is, however, only recognisable by one *who is truly master of 
the Aóyoc 'Incoo'.*' Such a disciple *is able even to listen to [Christ's] 
tranquility [Sóva xot xoi cfjc fjoux(oa &0xoo &xobcw], that [the disciple] may 
be perfect and so may act by his speech [87 àv AaAci xp&con] and be 
understood by his silence [6 àv oty& Ywooxntod]'.*? Ignatius! point is 
that by a true understanding of the gospel of Jesus the Christian may 
*hear', that is, appropriate and appreciate, the Word of God in his 
divine pacificity which undergirds and renders purposeful both his 
creative word and his meaningful silence. So appreciating the divine 
stillness, the disciple may become perfect as his paradigm Christ is per- 
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fect; so his words, like Christ's, will issue in acts and his silence, like 
Christ's, will be seen to speak volumes.^ 

It seems therefore that in the Ignatian epistles Tjcuxía is not 
synomymous with ovyf, when referred to God. fovxía signifies God's 
profound tranquility, which embraces all that he is and does, whether 
speaking or 'silent', whether *of old" or *in these last days'. Meanwhile, 
orf, acvv&v and awonà&v vary in meaning. When orf, is referred to the time 
prior to the incarnation, as in Aóyoc &nxó avyfi; xposA0cv of Magn. VIII, 
it qualifies a time when God through the Logos was hardly patent, but 
was not dumb. For he spoke and creation came into being.^^ Xvrf here 
refers not to God himself, but man's appreciation of God.** God 'spoke 
of old', but his message was not always heard, as witness the spiritual 
deafness both of the persecutors of the prophets and of the Judaisers. 
The sense of silence came from mankind's failure to hear. As incarnate, 
the Logos was silent*$ in the sense of not uttering words. He was not, 
however, then mute and meaningless. For his silence even before Pilate 
spoke volumes. To those who had ears to hear, or, as Ignatius puts it, 
to him *who is truly master of the Logos of Jesus',*' such silence is not 
silence. To the heretic, however, such silence may indeed be silence, the 
divine message being unappreciated. 

Irrespective of any other hesitations, it would seem therefore that 
Chadwick's thesis is inapposite. For God himself, for Ignatius, is never 
Silence. The church's reverence for the silent bishop must be explained 
otherwise. 

Corwin's solution to the problem of the bishop's silence is to leave 
aside 'the historical silences of the Lord' as otherwise *'it is hard to see 
what Ignatius means',** and then to conclude that Silence is 'the real 
which cannot be further defined ... It is opposed to activity, expression, 
the explicit'.* Hence the silent bishop is to be revered more than the 
bishop who speaks. A contrasting of silence with expression we can 
accept; an opposing them we cannot. For, for Ignatius, silence speaks 
volumes 'to those who have ears to hear', and as such is like words, in 
itself neither a superior nor an inferior form of revelation, just another. 
More importantly, the relinquishing Christ's historical silences we can- 
not tolerate, and especially for Corwin's reason given above. For when 
we look at the way that Ignatius views the Christian churches, and how 
these churches are to relate to heretical groups and their thinking, the 
matter of historical silences and of the reverencing the more the bishops' 
silence is comprehensible. 
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Bieder's proposal that episcopal silence is a device against the 
heretics is correct insofar as it goes. He does, at the very least, interpret 
this silence not as an absolute silence, the not speaking at all, but as a 
limited silence, the not speaking to particular people. His thesis, how- 
ever, needs finer honing, which only comes of giving greater weight to 
the embattled state of the recipients of the Ignatian letters. The Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Revelation of St. John and the Johannine 
and the Pastoral Letters in the New Testament, individually and 
together, suggest great diversity of Christian teaching in Asia Minor. 
More particularly, Ignatius' own letters suggest that he wished to warn 
against Docetists, Judaisers and Charismatics. The recipients of the 
Ignatian letters were thus embattled by the pluriformity of the Chris- 
tianity of Asia Minor. Yet the picture derived from the Ignatian letters 
is not of churches actively engaged in dispute with heretics or with that 
tradition in which teaching and prophecy figured large. The picture 1s 
rather of churches so overwhelmed that they sought to keep themselves 
completely clear of such dispute. Indeed, so besieged by heterodox 
views did they feel themselves that they sought solely to keep themselves 
*pure', uncontaminated even by discussing the errors of their 
opponents. Our argument is, however, being anticipated. 

Ignatius seems to believe that the churches are the sole /oci of God's 
activity. This is clear from Ignatius' idea that there is only one altar?! 
and that he 'that is within the precincts of the altar is pure; he that is 
without the precincts of the altar is not pure'.?? Equally, it finds cor- 
roboration in the ideas that where there is division there is an absence 
of God?! and that where there is unity and purity there is evidence of 
the one God.?* Not surprisingly then the Judaisers are cited as an exam- 
ple of godlessness? and the churches in Rome and Tralles are praised, 
respectively, for *being strained clear of every foreign dye'$ and for 'a 
mind which is blameless and unwavering in patient endurance'.?' Hence 
there is no mere toleration, nor any peace, but only a godly peace;?? and 
there is no compromise,?? but a steadfast spirit; and the touchstone of 
all is Christ. In short, the boundaries of the churches, the pure /oci of 
the one, holy God, are clearly marked, and are not to be moved. 

Such churches are not therefore to compromise their purity by listen- 
ing to heretics. Such is stated pointedly in the letter to Polycarp, where 
Ignatius writes, flee evil arts, or rather discourse [ój«A(a] with them" .5? 
Nor is this but a general principle. It is firmly grounded. Thus of the 
Docetists Ignatius warns the Smyrnaenas, *you must not only refuse to 
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receive, but, if possible, not even meet [them]. Only pray for them, if 
haply they may repent';5'! and to the same people Ignatius remarks, the 
names of the Docetists *since they are unbelievers I have not thought 
good to write. May I not even remember them, until they have repented 
and turned to the passion which is our resurrection'.$? Indeed, such 
ideas are common in Ignatius! writings; the Magnesians are put on their 
guard against the *vain teaching' of the Docetists*? and the 'strange doc- 
trines' of the Judaisers, which are profitless';$* the Philadelphians are 
to 'flee division and false doctrine' lest they be fatally led captive by 
specious professions;$! the Ephesians are to avoid false teachers "like 
wild beasts'$é—and this they did. For they 'closed [their] ears, that 
[they] might not receive the seed sown by them'.*?' The Trallians mean- 
while are told to 'stop [their] ears when anyone speaks unto [them] apart 
from Jesus Christ'.$* Indeed, so important is it to maintain the church's 
purity that the Christians are not even to discuss the heretics *in private', 
as opposed to publically.9? This withholding herself from heresy the 
church is to do not only because thereby she will not confuse the 
immature Christian"? but also thereby none will be worn out and grow 
weak in love.?' Thereby evil will not be spoken of the godly church *on 
account of a few men'." Above all, thereby none will walk £v àAAoxp(o 
Yvon? but in the true l'vóun, who is Christ," and so none will die the 
eternal death, born of heretical contempt of God." In short, for a 
church to listen to heresy is to lay herself open to being lured away from 
the lifegiving, holy God into error, and into its consequential eternal 
death. 

While, however, the church is to resist heresy, she is not to disown 
the heretics. Before their *novel teaching' she is to stand firm, a standing 
firm modelled upon Christ *who suffered for us, who in every way 
endured for us'.? For in gentleness,"' in meeting wrath with meekness, 
pride with humility, revilings with prayers and error with a steadfast 
faith—in the unwillingness to return blow for blow—the Devil is over- 
thrown. In living in accordance with Christ, and enduring persecution, 
however and by whomsoever, unbelievers are *fully convinced that there 
is one God'".?? Therein Christianity is seen to be what it truly is, not per- 
suasive eloquence, but 'a thing of might whenever it is hated by the 
world'.?? So the churches are to overcome the Devil, who is preached 
in heresy, by gentleness, and to win the heretics, their *brothers',*? by 
forbearance, by suffering them *to learn discipleship at least from [the 
Christians'] works'.*! 
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It is within this context of the churches! pure and evangelistic rela- 
tionship to heresy that the reverencing of a bishop's silence is to be 
understood. Philad. I certainly tallies with the above ideas. The bishop 
of Philadelphia is praised for his forebearance [értetxeío], his godly pur- 
pose [cv eic 00v aoxoo Yvopumv] which is virtuous and perfect [£v&pecov xai 
1éAettov], and his unruffled and quiet spirit [xó &xívqrov a«0to0 xai có 
&ópynov]. In this the bishop surely is a *'type' of God who acts év fjouxía. 
The bishop's ministry is *to the common good" and is not held *with 
vain glory, but in the love of God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The bishop's ministry here tallies with the *gentleness' whereby the unity 
of the pure church is maintained against the devilish divisions of heresy. 
Moreover, *by his silence [ovyóv] he effects more than those who speak 
[x&v AaAoóvtov]'. This silence may well be the withholding himself from 
dialogue with the heretics, to the confirmation of his church and to the 
inviting the repentance of the heretics, a silence which contrasts with 
that discourse with, or even about, heretics, rightly to be resisted.*?? 

That which is a possible interpretation of Philad. I becomes a proba- 
bility when seen against Ephes. V-VI. This passage begins with Ignatius' 
commendation of the Ephesian church. She is knit to her bishop 
Onesimus 


*as closely as is the Church to Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ to the Father, 
that all things may accord in unity.' 


Ignatius then continues to warn against not being *within the enclosure 
of the altar'. Any such person "lacks the bread of God' and 


*shows his pride and straightway cuts himself off. For it is written **God 
resisteth the proud"' .' 


Ignatius finally concludes this chapter with the appropriate exhortation, 


']et us then take heed not to resist the bishop, that we may be living in sub- 
mission to God'. 


The dominant ideas within chapter V are unity and the proper rela- 
tionship of laity to episcopacy within that unity. The hall mark of that 
proper relationship is humility and not pride. It is dictated by humility 
to God and it is realised in lay obedience to the bishop, who, as Ignatius 
makes clear in chapter III, is in the Mind of Jesus Christ, who, in turn, 
is the Mind of the Father. Chapter VI continues this theme by 
elaborating how, in not resisting their bishop, the congregation at 
Ephesus may live in submission to God. 
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*For everyone [rávta yág] whom the Master of the household sends to 
administer his own household we ought to receive even as the Sender's very 
self. The bishop then we ought plainly to regard as the Lord himself.'. 


This clearly is a further specification of chapter V, the yóp explaining 
the argument. The bishop is he who is sent by God to administer God's 
household, the church. Therefore a loyal and devout bishop, such as 
Onesimus is, is to be received 'even as the Sender's very self? and is to 
be regarded 'as the Lord himself?. Therein, and in this secondary sense, 
obedience to the bishop amounts to *living in submission to God'. So 
living in submission to bishop Onesimus, God's emissary, and therein 
to God, the Ephesians thus are recognised by Ignatius as leading 


*an orderly manner of life in God .... in accordance with truth, .... in 
[their] midst no heresy [having] its dwelling'.* 


This echoes the commendation of the Ephesians in chapter V as those 
in accord with Onesimus, as is the church with Christ and Christ with 
the Father. Such contrasts markedly with the picture of the proud, who 
cut themselves off from the congregation, in its unity with its bishop, 
from the enclosure of the altar and from the bread of God.** 

The závza Yóp xxÀ... of chapter VI ought therefore to be read as a fur- 
ther specification of chapter V and especially of the exhortation which 
concludes chapter V, 'so then let us take heed not to resist the bishop, 
that we may be living in submission to God'. It continues the theme of 
submission to God through submission to the bishop, the 'type' of God; 
and it excludes any possible exemption from obedience to the bishop, 
an exemption which would have greatly harmed the church's unity, 
embattled as it already was by the Docetic threat. Moreover, it leads 
into the commendation of the church's orderly life in chapters VI and 
IX. 

Read so, 

'for everyone [xávxa yápg] whom the Master of the household sends to 


administer his own household we ought to receive even as the Sender's 
very self. The bishop then we ought plainly to regard as the Lord himself" 


is then not to be seen as an explanation of the immediately preceding 
statement in chapter VI, namely, 
*and so far as a man sees a bishop keeping silence, let him hold him all the 


more in reverence'. 


This latter statement appears almost to be in parenthesis. Yet its being, 
as it were, in parenthesis in no way reduces its importance. For it 
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reminded a member of the Ephesian congregation that when he saw his 
bishop keeping silence, he was not then not to obey him, but rather all 
the more to reverence him. That silence was not to be viewed as an 
excuse for disobedience, but a reason for respect. For this silence is, as 
we have suggested already, not an absolute silence, but the not speaking 
with the heretics and the not discussing their heresy. Through such 
silence the bishop is to be seen to be withholding himself from con- 
tamination by heresy, confirming the church in her purity and unity, 
and humbly inviting, by not retaliating *word for word', the repentance 
of the heretics. Indeed, in being silent before the heretics, the bishop 
was being true to his role as God's emissary, sent to preserve whole 
God's household. Hence the episcopal silence is to be reverenced all the 
more. 

Interestingly, this thinking of the author of these epistles concerning 
the propriety and persuasiveness of silence in the face of falsehood and 
wrong tallies with the author's desired practice before the Roman 
judiciary. Ignatius wished silence of the Roman church and of himself 
before the tribunal. Thereby he believed that he would be true to his role 
as God's emissary, purity would be maintained and his life would be a 
Aóvoc 8co9. That which he wished to be done there in silence would, he 
thought, then be *worthy of his Father'. 

By reading the statement, 


*and so far as a man sees a bishop keeping silence, let him hold him all the 
more in reverence'. 


as parenthetic and by seeing the silence as both meaningful and limited 
in extent, we avoid that which has so long proved problematic, the iden- 
tifying a totally silent bishop with God. We now do not have to look 
for Gnostic oty*, tendencies in Ignatius' picture of God. Nor improperly 
do we have to imagine that Ignatius! God is naturally silent. For 
*silence', as we have already noted, when referred to God in the Ignatian 
corpus is not to be understood as *divine dumbness'. Throughout the 
Ignatian epistles God is seen as him who acts in profound tranquility 
[ouxía], ever speaking, partially in the Law and Prophets and veiledly 
in the man Jesus. Meanwhile, the issue of the meaningful and limited 
silence of the bishop is appropriately explained by reference both to the 
importance of humility, a humility which is to manifest itself in an 
eagerness not to retaliate, that thereby the church may not consort with 
but win converts from evil, and to the Ephesian church's unwillingness 
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to "listen to anyone if he speaks of anything beyond Jesus Christ', their 
closing their ears to false teaching. 

Ignatius' argument then is not that silence per se is always to be more 
revered than words. For the silence for which Onesimus is to be the 
more reverenced is but one of a number of possible realisations of the 
divine "jcuxía. In this particular instance, where there is an unwillingness 
to corrupt or even to risk the possibility of corrupting the holiness of 
the local congregation by any communion whatsoever with false 
teachers and their ideas, silence is to be the more honoured. For therein, 
to Ignatius! mind, silence, rather than words, was the proper but not 
obvious response. An obvious but improper reaction to the false 
teachers was to return *blow for blow', word for word. Indeed, certain 
Ephesians clearly wished to engage in debate, matching word for word. 
To them then the message of Ignatius was, the silence of Onesimus, a 
Christlike silence which spoke volumes, rather than the words of 
debate, was to be preferred and held all the more in reverence. Indeed, 
*so far as a man sees a bishop keeping silence [sc. in a situation similar 
to that of Onesimus], let him hold him all the more in reverence'. 
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THE POLITICS OF INTERPRETATION IN 
BASIL OF CAESAREA'S HEXAEMERON* 


BY 


RICHARD LIM 


The Hexaemeron of Basil the Great (f 379), delivered before a 
Caesarean congregation on three separate days in mid-378 towards the 
end of his career, is often held up as an example of Basil's opposition 
to the allegorical method of exegesis.' The /ocus classicus for this con- 
clusion is Basil's discussion of the meaning of the creation of the firma- 
ment, and in the ninth homily where he makes an even more explicit 
stand against the use of allegorical interpretations and declares that he 
prefers the literal sense: '*závta «cc etprtat obtcoc éx6éxouat. ^"? 

In the Hexaemeron and elsewhere, Basil shows a familiarity with the 
allegorical method. In about 358, he and Gregory of Nazianzus edited 
the Philocalia, a compilation of the writings of their admired Origen.? 
The first section of the Philocalia is devoted to Origen's exegetical prin- 
ciples. The selection is concerned with the divine inspiration of scrip- 
tures, the problems of biblical language and stresses the importance of 
spiritual exegesis.* Therefore, there can be no question that Basil was 
well acquainted with what is commonly called the ''Alexandrian"' 
allegorical method. The fact that he included Origen's hermeneutical 
formulation at the beginning of the Philocalia may even suggest that he 
was not at all critical of it around 358 CE.? 

Bardy's observation that the Philocalia contains very little allegorical 
exegesis—and thus should be seen as a subtle apology for Origen— 
misses his own point about the anthology as being aimed at presenting 
a rounded picture of Origen's many-faceted output and hence must of 
necessity be selective.* It is also doubtful, as Junod has pointed out, that 
the effects of Epiphanius! polemics against Origen, such as can be 
found in the Arz:coratus and Panarion,' had already been felt and 
thereby provoked a response from Basil and Gregory in the form of the 
Philocalia.* The chronology itself seems to speak against this theory. 
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In his Homily on the Psalms, Basil employs the allegorical method 
alongside a literal or **historical"" interpretation.? Basil's debt to and 
acquaintance with Alexandrian exegetes is certainly not limited to his 
knowledge and use of Origen's work. In fact, his borrowing from Philo 
Judaeus' De Opificio Mundi for his sermons on the six days of creation 
is perhaps more pronounced, and the opening sections of Philo's 
exegesis and Basil's Hexaemeron show striking similarities, especially 
insofar as they both deal with the fact that Moses was the revealer of 
the divine truth. '? 

If we acknowledge this background of Basil's association with the 
characteristic method of the Alexandrian school, shall we then posit a 
novel negative reaction against the allegorical method in the Hex- 
aemeron where Basis discusses the meaning of the firmament and also 
later in the ninth homily?!! Or, put more crudely, did Basil convert to 
an anti-allegorical position just before his death?" 

A reasonable conjecture might be that Basil's attitude towards the 
Alexandrian school of allegorical interpretation was influenced very 
strongly by the so-called *'Antiochene school"! represented by people 
such as Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. This 
straightforward thesis seems to derive its primary impetus from the 
diametric opposition between the two schools in modern scholarship. 
Standard works on the history of biblical exegesis almost always pits the 
Alexandrian school against the Antiochene school.'^ 

I argue in this paper that the tricky question of influence with 
reference to Basil and the Antiochene school, and, in particular, 
Diodore of Tarsus, requires examination in the context of a shared set 
of assumptions about the need to shield the uninitiated from free 
exegesis.'? This involves the view that knowledge, especially knowledge 
about authoritative scriptures, should not be carelessly disseminated, 
because it is both a source of power and of danger, and is not uncom- 
monly perverted by others for their own purposes and thereby giving 
rise to heresy. Instead, following an Origenist division of Christians into 
three stages of spiritual advancement, Basil was leading his humble con- 
gregation by the hand in a gradual anagogy, using the literalist 
hermeneutics which he considered to be most appropriate to his 
audience. 


Diodore of Tarsus, the teacher of John Chrysostom, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and Theodoret of Cyrrhus,'$ was active around Antioch at 
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roughly the same time as Basil. Diodore, like Basil and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, also studied in Athens." In 372, when Diodore was 
officially serving as a presbyter at a church in Antioch, the Arian 
emperor Valens banished him to Armenia. There he stayed until 378, 
when Valens fell at the Battle of Adrianople (which occurred, inciden- 
tally, during Basil's composition of the Hexaemeron).'"* At that point, 
Diodore returned to Antioch and subsequently became the bishop of 
Tarsus where he died before the year 394. At a certain point, he was in 
charge of a monastic &oxncfjpiov on the outskirts of Antioch.'? 

We are indeed fortunate to have a letter from Basil to Diodore.'? This 
letter informs us that Basil was in close correspondence with Diodore 
who had sent him two of his own books, the identity of which is most 
unfortunately not revealed though it seems to have been written in the 
form of a dialogue. The first Basil read as much as he could, and was 
sending back to Diodore; the second, the shorter book, Basil kept 
because he wanted to have it copied, and his copyist was no longer with 
him because of some depression of the Cappadocian economy. Though 
admittedly a conjecture, it seems probable that Diodore, a confirmed 
polemicist against the Alexandrian allegorical method, would have com- 
municated to Basil his own method and agenda. It remains to be 
examined how much Basil adopted the specifically Antiochene, or 
Diodorean, style of interpretation later on. For this we shall have to 
look at the details of their expositions of the scriptures. 

Though Diodore's treatise What is the Difference between Theoria 
and Allegory (xíc &wxoop& Oecpí(ac xai &AXmvopíac) attested by the Suidas 
is now lost, we can still find places where Diodore expounded his 
hermeneutical principles. He makes use of the genre of exegetical 
homily in a work which is still extant.?' His Commentary on the Psalms 
reveals to us his interpretive method, which is often described as literal 
or *'historical." This is most clearly stated in the prologue: 

Nevertheless, with the help of God, we shall attempt an explanation even 
of these errors [allegorization] as far as this is possible. We will not shrink 


from the truth but will expound it according to the historical substance 
(historia) and the plain literal sense (/exis).?? 


This is not to say that Diodore totally rejects the spiritual sense. In order 
to preserve the validity of the anagogical value of scriptural writing, he 
distinguishes the higher sense of the meaning (0scpía) from allegory:? 


At the same time, we will not disparage anagogy and the higher 7Aeória. 
For history is not opposed to //Aieória. On the contrary, it proves to be the 
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foundation and the basis of the higher senses. One thing is to be watched, 
however: theória must never be understood as doing away with the 
underlying sense; it would then be no longer /Aeória but allegory (ufjxoce 
&vatpor?| toU Oroxewuévou 7| Üccpía ógÜr, Omsp oüxétt &v cim Üccopta dXX 
&AAmyopía).?* 


Diodore is concerned with both the meaning (0t&vowx) of the exact 
words of scriptures and also with the contextual interrelationship 
(&xoAou0(a) of the words, phrases and narrative. As such, he does not 
try to look for the hidden meaning of the text, but instead, by using all 
the historical and grammatical methods at his disposal, he tries to 
uncover the intended meaning of the inspired author himself. His pro- 
ject is expressed through concern for the etymologies of words by deter- 
mining how they are used in the scriptures, and through comparing 
texts. 

Diodore himself does not seem to have known either Hebrew or 
Syriac very well. Nevertheless he makes a great effort to remedy this 
deficiency by availing himself of certain intermediate reference texts and 
lexica. Schweizer is certain that, on one specific occasion, he makes use 
of the work of his teacher Eusebius of Emesa on the subject of Syriac 
and Hebrew etymologies.?? But this text, unfortunately, is contained in 
the Commentary on the Octateuch which most scholars consider to be 
the work of his pupil Theodore of Mopsuestia even though it contains 
occasional quotations from Diodore.?$ But while the particular detail 
which Schweizer cites is founded on the basis of false attribution, the 
general tenor of Diodore's etymological researches is well-established.?' 
All these elements are strikingly absent in Basil's Hexaermeron. Basil 
shows little interest in etymologies or in the &xoAovO(o of the narrative, 
with one notable exception. 

When Basil tries to explain Genesis 1:2, a rather difficult passage 
which describes the spirit of God moving upon the water,?* he claims 
to be borrowing from the explication given by a certain Syrian author.?? 
This author is probably either Eusebius, Ephraem Syrus or Theophilus 
of Antioch.?? The author explains the passage by using the Syriac and 
Hebrew etymologies of the words, which Basil acknowledges to be 
closer to the scriptural meaning than the Greek—''uàAAóv mos tfj évvota 
t&v l'oxoov npoceyytGew.' ?' Basil does not use Diodore's commentary or 
method directly here, nor can we safely attribute influence to him. 
Because although Basil does venture to use an intermediate source for 
the etymological insights, his use of one of the central tools of 
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Diodorean or Antiochene exegesis appears to be somewhat derivative 
and unsystematic.?? Perhaps Basil realized his own linguistic limitations. 
But if Diodore had availed himself of /exica for the same reason, what 
was there to prevent Basil from doing the same? Here we are only 
speculating, but we may suggest that this isolated and singular con- 
vergence of Basil with the Antiochene school only accentuates the dif- 
ficulty of tracing influences. There is, after all, no reason to think that 
etymological exegesis, in this unsystematic sense, was peculiar to what 
we call the Antiochene school. Origen's monumental Hexapia, pro- 
viding in six different columns the text of the Hebrew Bible in both 
Hebrew and Greek letters, followed by four Greek translations, was 
itself an invitation to conduct research in this direction.?? 

At this point we turn to the specific instances in the 7Zexaemeron 
where Basis attacks allegory. In the third homily, after having dismissed 
the '*'vain speculations" of pagan philosophers and scientists, Basil 
turns his attention to certain Christian writers who have preceded him 
in interpreting Genesis 1:6: 

We have something to say about the divided waters against (xpóc) those 
people within (&xó) the church, who, under the pretext of anagogy (xpogáce: 
&vaYoYri)) and of elevated meanings, have sought refuge in allegory (ti 


&AXmyopíag xatépuyov), claiming that by waters, spiritual and formless 
powers were figuratively (tpoxtxóx) signified.?* 


But Basil may not have been using Origen's (or Celsus") language to 
attack Origen here, as most scholars have assumed to be the case.?^ 
Pépin traces the evidence which specifically connects this section in 
Basil's Hexaemeron to Origen back to the anti-Origenist polemics of the 
sixth century CE, a result which serves to discredit the attribution.?$ 
However, much more weigthy is the information contained in the 
writings of Jerome?' and Epiphanius?* which accuses Origen of inter- 
preting the heavenly waters as angelic powers and the waters below as 
associated with demons. Thus Pépin is able to conclude, after he has 
meticulously examined the evidence, including Origen's own writings, 
that indeed, using the words of Garnier, ''Origenem indicari a 
Basilio.''?? 

While it is not possible to deny wholeheartedly that many of notions 
which Basil enumerates and condemns can be traced to Origen, it is 
nevertheless also important not to overlook the elements in Basil's 
polemic which would seem inapplicable to Origen. For example, 
although Origen, in his Homily on Genesis 1.2, does refer to the deep 
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or abyss below as being the dwelling place of the **prince of this world," 
*the dragon and his angels," and *'the devil and his angels,"'** he 
reaches this conclusion by linking Revelation 20:3, where the 
dragon/devil/Satan is said to be bound and cast in the abyss, with cer- 
tain other biblical verses, notably John 12:31, Revelation 12:7-9 and 
Matthew 25:41. Thus Basil can hardly have accused Origen of *'*wild 
speculation," for what Origen does is to.draw intertextually on other 
parts of scriptures to throw light on the particular line in Genesis. Fur- 
thermore, much of Basil's accusation cannot be substantiated strictly on 
the basis of Origen's own exegetical discussion in the Homily on 
Genesis. For example, we do not find in Origen the explanation that the 
**sea"! refers to the incessant movement of the demons.*' It seems that, 
by *'they,"' Basil is not referring to Origen in particular, but to certain 
later allegorists who might, or might not, have been specifically 
elaborating on Origen's exegesis. 

The concern behind Basil's reservation becomes clearly when he then 
goes on to reveal why he is dissatisfied with the allegorical interpretation 
imposed on this passage. He objects to the allegorization, and in effect, 
the mythologization, of the water under the heaven as meaning 


the wicked spiritual beings which fell from their natural height to the depth 
of evil.... they are called **sea" because of the instability and shifty nature 
of their voluntary movements. Having dismissed these stories as concoc- 
tions of dreams and old wives' tales, let us regard water as water. 


This association of demons with the movements of the sea might have 
been generally popular among Neoplatonic circles. For example, Pro- 
clus, in his rhetorical defense of Homer against Socrates! charges in the 
Republic, describes the demons as connected with the **disorderly and 
erratic movement'' in the material world.* 

In Basil's case, it is worth noting that while he explicitly rejects the 
allegorical interpretation of this particular passage, he does not adopt 
in its place a specifically Antiochene method of literal or grammatical 
exegesis in its technical aspects. He merely dismisses the mythological 
interpretations as nonsense, hardly deserving of any consideration at 
all. Slightly further on in his sermon, he sees the theory that the skies 
denote contemplative powers and that the firmaments represent powers 
which are active and generative of their proper goods as, furthermore, 
a refined mode of expression, but to which no truth-value ought to be 
granted—''&Anr 6& elvat o0. xávu xt Occouev.""** Nevertheless, he later 
concedes that the more arcane and spiritual senses do have a value when 
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accepted as such by people with enlightened minds (xapà cóv vobv 
ixóvtcyv) because then the glory of the Creator will be made complete. 
At the least, a two-tired system is implicitly assumed here, one which 
separates the common man from the one who is spiritually more 
mature. Basil knows that he is speaking to the former in the Hex- 
aemeron. 

Basil's next criticism of allegory comes at the very beginning of the 
ninth homily. Apparently responding to criticism of his rejection of the 
prevalent allegorical method in the third homily, he compares himself 
to Elisha who served his friends wild vegetables.** He is distressed that 
some people have failed to appreciate the literalist interpretations he has 
given a few days earlier. He asks his audience to judge whether he shares 
the same fate as the host who *'liberally lays out his inadequate feast on 
the table, so that his lavish generosity (xó quióct ov) reaps him reproach 
for his lack of discrimination."'** Furthermore, his assurance to his 
audience that he is well abreast of the allegorical method suggests that, 
in Basil's time and place, allegory was commonly regarded as **high 
criticism" and the indispensible accoutrement of a cultured bishop of 
Basil's caliber. 

After this Basil launches into a tirade against excessive allegory, even 
if it is employed for the sake of elevating the meaning of scriptures. His 
disparagement of allegory in the ninth homily betrays none of the 
subtlety of the Diodorean distinction between 0&opía and allegory. He 
begins his attack: 


Those people who do not admit the common sense (xàc xotwàc évvotac) of 
scriptures say that water is not water, but some other nature (góot;); they 
interpret both a plant and a fish according to their own imagination. They 
expound the origin of reptiles and wild animals, having altered 
(rapatpíjavrec) [their meanings], to suit their own opinions, just as 
expounders of dreams fabricate explications in respect of the dream-vision 
to suit their own purpose.*' 


What Basil is criticizing here cannot have been an Origenist 
allegorical method, which admits the validity of the historical sense. 
Instead, Basil is virtually attacking a ''translational"' type of allegoriza- 
tion, perhaps akin to modern handbooks on the translation of dream 
symbolisms. Such a list of allegorical translation has been uncovered 
from the sands of Egypt. The first fragment of Michigan Papyrus 3718 
gives a series of metaphorical equivalents for a number of biblical 
verses—a kind of home-spun handbook for the beginning allegorical 
exegete.** 
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It is unlikely, then, that Basil would have seen Origen as an extremist 
in his use of allegory. Instead, he is far more likely to be protecting 
Origen's method from its later users and abusers. Origen was trying to 
distinguish himself from the so-called gnostics who were clearly 
appropriating various allegorical approaches for their own ends. The 
differences for an outsider between Origen and certain gnostics might 
have seemed very slight, but nevertheless Origen himself insisted on it, 
and accused the gnostics of fabricating fairy-tales to serve their own 
purposes (qjofonotoüvcec éauxoic onóDeosic). ^? 

Basil's attitude towards excessive allegorization can be explained on 
the same grounds that led him to have reservations about the scientific 
and philosophical opinions of his time. The scriptural words remain for 
him the standard against which all things must be judged. It would be 
an anachronistic mistake—and certainly an overstatement!—to call 
Basil, as Amand de Mendieta does, a fundamentalist.^? But his com- 
monsensically expressed regard for the scriptural word is unmistakable: 
**Hearing grass I think grass; I understand everything— plant, fish, wild 
and domestic animal—.in the literal sense. *For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel.' ''*! 

For him there is no need to add to the grandeur of scriptures by 
importing scientific theories about the shape of the earth, especially 
since Moses himself did not see fit to mention it at all. In the same man- 
ner he sees no need to elevate the profundity of biblical expressions at 
places where simple mundane things are mentioned: **Why shall I hold 
the oracles of the Spirit (xà «ob zveópaxoc Aóyux) to be any less worthy 
than foolish wisdom?" ?? 

It is easy to attribute this tendency to personal temperament, but we 
must not forget Basil's public role as bishop of Caesarea, and shepherd 
to his flock. The preference shown by Diodore and Theodore for the so- 
called literal meaning and interpretation should be seen in context of the 
intra- and extra-Christian debates in which they were engaged. They 
both opposed people whom they considered Arians on the one hand, 
and Sabellianists on the other; further, they had to counter the claims 
of Jews and pagans, along with those of various heretical groups.?? In 
this respect, Basil's situation was quite similar to that of the 
Antiochenes.?* His incessant polemics against people whom he regarded 
as heretics and outsiders were aided by the stock argument that their 
errors came from vain speculations, from an alien wisdom. This reflects 
a standard Christian suspicion that philosophical speculation and **free- 
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thinking" leads to heresy. Certainly such an analysis of the origin of 
heretical ideas appears in the Hexaerneron. 

Preference for a middle-ground between the literal and allegorical 
interpretation of scriptures and the strategy adopted by embattled 
*orthodox"' polemicists tended to coincide in Late Antique Christians 
history.^? Adherence to the literal sense of scriptures in practice yielded 
a higher degree of determinate meaning and limited the number of 
**plausible"' or **valid"' interpretations. Athanasius of Alexandria, in 
his polemics against the Arians, urged that the biblical exegete take into 
account the context and the authorial intention contained in a scriptural 
passage.?$ It is more important to our purposes to note how it came to 
the fore in the context of an exegetical controversy, in which 
Athanasius, like Basil, his ally and correspondent, shared few of the 
technical methodological concerns for which the Antiochene school was 
most known. 

In order to see how this tactic might function in Basil's exegesis, let 
us examine his anti-heretical use of literal exegesis in the exposition of 
Genesis 1:2: **Darkness was upon the deep." Basil regarded the words 
contained in Genesis 2:5 to have been 


yet other sources for myths, and the beginnings (&pxat) of the most impious 
fabrications when people falsify (xapaxpenóvcov) the words to suit their own 
allegories (rpóc v&c i9(ac oxovo(ac).7' 


By distorting the meaning of darkness to mean an *'evil power," the 
**personification of evil,"' the heretics have confounded the doctrines of 
the true church and wrought havoc in its midst.?* Basil's perception is 
that to give the literal rather than the metaphorical sense would yield an 
interpretation of the passage much more agreeable to his self-defined 
orthodox position. 

As a bishop and staunch opponent of heretics (though perhaps not 
the Marcionites, Valentinians and the followers of Mani specifically) he 
sees the value of the literal sense and the dangers of metaphorical 
expositions of the scriptures. He laments the harmful effects of uncon- 
trolled exegesis of the word oxócog: 

From this what evil and godless doctrines have not been fabricated? What 
grievous wolves tearing apart God's flock have not derived their origin 
from this tiny word and cast themselves upon souls? Did not the Marcions, 
the Valentini and the abominable heresy of the Manichaeans (which one 


would not be too far wrong in calling the putrefaction of the churches) 
spring from there?*? 
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The pronounced bitterness of the invective suggests real concern on 
the part of Basil on this issue, even though Decret has suggested that 
Manichaeism itself was probably not a live threat in Cappadocia at 
Basil's time.$? 

In some sense then there is no need to find external influence to 
explain why Basil resorts to the literal interpretation. The interest he 
shows with the Antiochenes in combatting heresies and a common 
insight into the origin of heresies as empty and wild speculations would 
fuse together with predictable results. It is unfortunate that Diodore's 
twentyfive-book treatise Against the Manichaeans attested by Photius 
is now no longer extant. We might find there some hints as to the role 
of literal interpretation as an anti-heretical polemic. In the last eighteen 
books, according to Photius, *fhe [Diodore] explained and cleared up 
the meaning of certain passages in the Scriptures which the 
Manichaeans were in the habit of appropriating to support their own 
views.''*' [f it were possible to do so, it would be most illuminating to 
compare Diodore's treatment of the Manichaean myth of darkness as 
an evil principle in his anti-heretical treatise and Basil's treatment of the 
same subject in the Hexaemeron. 

Basil'S method of interpreting scriptures is founded on a three-fold 
division similar to Origen's. Gregory of Nazianzus, in the eulogy of his 
friend, makes a reference to this aspect of Basil's work.? Though we 
cannot be sure that this tripartite division is maintained along Origen's 
scheme of literal, moral and allegorical, there is no compelling reason 
.to think that Basil fails to make use of the prevalent Alexandrian 
allegorical method which he claims he knew well **from the labors of 
others." 9 

Origen's hermeneutics is expressed in Peri Archon 4.2.4, a passage 
which, incidentally, was included in the PAilocalia.5* Different levels of 
meaning of the scriptures are presumed to correspond to people at dif- 
ferent levels of spiritual progress. The simple are edified by the flesh of 
the scriptures, that is, its literal or obvious interpretation, while the 
more advanced may also be edified in their souls by its spiritual mean- 
ing. Furthermore, referring to the creation narrative, Origen assumes 
that it includes spiritual meaning, but yet, sees the bodily parts of scrip- 
tures as also capable of benefiting the multitude of genuine, though 
rather inexperienced, believers. 

All this is of course nothing new, for Plato has already made the 
distinction between the two basic kinds of myths, inspirational and 
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educational, and what their appropriate audiences should be.$$5 In fact, 
in order to gain access the inspirational myths which should, in practice, 
be restricted to a small number of people, Plato recommends in the 
Republic that one should make a major sacrifice with as much solemnity 
as when preparing for initiation into the mysteries. 

In addition to holding a similar view concerning the differentiation 
between levels of knowledge and the grades of people and perceptions 
to which each corresponds, Basil, in the exaemeron, also shares 
Origen's Pauline characterization of the cosmos as: 

the instruction-hall of rational souls and the school for the knowledge of 


God, which offers guidance (xstpaYovyítav) to the mind through visible and 
sensible realities towards the contemplation (0ecotav) of invisible [truths].*' 


Thus Basil's position in the /Zexaemeron becomes even more com- 
prehensible when we look at the context and audience of the homilies. 
For that I propose to examine the nature of the audience to which Basil 
seems to have been addressing his sermons on the six days of creation. 

One famous passage for locating his audience this is Hexaerneron 3.1, 
where Basil acknowledges the presence of a group of tradesmen who 
apparently took the day off to hear him preach. Although we cannot 
take this as a general characterization of Basil's audience, we do get the 
impression throughout the sermons that the Cappadocian audience, 
though probably not without advanced elements, was primarily com- 
posed of the proverbial man in the street.5* Basil's audience was not a 
select group of Christian intellectuals or those whom he considered 
spiritually advanced. Some he accuses of being libertines and inhumane 
husbands*? and he openly professes to be afraid that once he dismisses 
his congregation, some of them would ''rush to the dice. There are there 
swearings, even bitter quarrels, and the anguish of avarice'' and that 
**the longer I have a hold of you, the longer you are away from the lures 
of evil habits.'""" (n his exegesis of Genesis 1:7, *'Let us divide the 
waters from the waters,'' Basil repeats his rather peculiar view of the 
superabundance of water in the cosmos, and further hopes that none of 
his hearers would challenge him, even ''those who exercise their minds 
very much, and see through this corruptible and transient state of 
nature.''?' This suggests to me that he regards those among his audience 
who have cultivateu niunds and advanced spiritual attainments as being, 
in fact, few in number. Gregory of Nyssa confirms this impression in 
his defense of his brother's Hexaemeron as being a work which is 
especially suited to its immediate audience. For, 
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while among such a large number of listeners, many comprehend some- 
thing of its most sublime reasonings (Aóyoi), many times as many do not 
understand the subtle investigation of ideas: men who are uncouth (iotocat) 
and artisans in humble trades, women folk (ó àv Yuovoa«Ei Aaóc) untrained in 
such lessons, gangs of young people, the elderly who are advanced in age; 
they all need such words (Aóvyo:) to lead them through the visible creation 
with the guidance (juxevcovyíx) of something easily comprehensible, and 
they need beautiful things in it [i.e. the world] to lead them towards the 
knowledge (yvào:c;) of the one who made everything." 


If we keep this in mind, then Basil's invective against the allegorical 
method in the Zexaemeron becomes very intriguing indeed. There is 
good reason to suggest that Basil is not categorically rejecting the 
allegorical method per se, but that, instead, he is warning his specific, 
and largely unsophisticated, audience not to abandon the literal mean- 
ing of scriptures in favor of more arcane spiritual meanings." 

The literate elites in Late Antiquity possessed a rather strong sense of 
the difference between genres of literary and rhetorical output, and the 
kind of material appropriate to each genre with reference to the 
anticipated audience. Origen did not write his Hormily on Genesis for 
delivery to the great masses of Alexandrian Christians, if, indeed, the 
internal evidence of the text can be cited as support. Here, the constant 
references to spiritual meaning suggest that Origen had a somewhat 
more advanced and more literate *'study-circle'! audience in mind, 
given his scheme of the exegeses appropriate to each particular group 
of people. In 383, Gregory of Nazianzus, in his letter to Theodore, the 
newly installed bishop of Tyana, referred to his gift of the Philocalia as 
a selection of texts for the instruction of worthy men-—''xzuxcíov 
&r&otAAxaguév cot cfi; "Qotyévouc qtÀoxaA(ac éxAovàc Éyov tàv xpnotq«ov tote 
qiÀoÀóYow.'"* This anthology of Origen's works, including his 
celebrated allegorical hermeneutical formulations, was designated for 
cultivated men, and not for the masses. 

Basil's situation in the main basilica of Caesarea in 378 was different. 
He was addressing his parishioners, many of whom were people who 
came from the neighboring towns and countryside in Cappadocia. ^ 
Basil did not think that these people should contemplate (0ecotiv) crea- 
tion in the mystico-philosophical sense, but instead, he wanted *'the 
wonder of creation to penetrate you so much so that, wherever you may 
be, whatever sort of plants you are standing next to, you will have a 
palpable reminder of the creator'' ^—simple wisdom for simple folk. It 
is a patriarchal judgement on Basil's part when he equated people who 
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were in fact socially inferior, the humiliores, with the young in Plato's 
Republic 2.378. True, or certainly more advanced, knowledge had to be 
withheld from them for the good of all concerned. The principle behind 
this decision is strikingly similar to Proclus? view on who should be 
allowed to read the Homeric myths: 
Si donc quelqu'un parmi nos a dépouillé ce qu'il avait dans l'áàme de puéril 
et de juvénile, s'il a calmé les élans informés de l'imagination et choisi 
l'intellect pour guide de sa vie, il doit pouvoir jouir en toute opportunité 
des merveilles cachées en de tels mythes; si en revanche il a besoin encore 


d'étre éduqué et bien proportionné en ses moeurs, il ne saurait poursuivre 
en süreté la vue de ces merveilles.?* 


Was Basil being disingenuous, and perhaps even patronizing, when he 
elevated literal meaning at the expense of the allegorical? It stands to 
reason that few people would be content with the literal interpretation 
and meaning if they are told that it is only the fleshly sense, only, in 
effect, the first step in the anagogical process of spiritual perfection. But 
while an allegorical interpretation was probably appropriate for mature 
Christians, Basil believed that the common Christian was not ready for 
it, especially since history proved, to his satisfaction at least, that more 
imaginative exegeses of this sort often led to heresy. Basil's heated 
debates with Eunomius hinged upon the question of whether human 
reason can grasp the divine nature. Basil himself thought that it 
cannot.?' 

All things considered, Basil's fondest wish for his congregation is that 
it should remain safe from the heretical predators which can corrupt by 
distorting a mere word of the scriptures. The shepherd is capable of pro- 
tecting his flock as long as the sheep do not stray too far on their own. 
Basil wishfully closes his fourth homily thus: 'ía profound calm 
preserves this tranquility, and evil spirits cannot disturb it with heretical 
tales (Aóyo)). May you become worthy of the approbation of the Lord 
by maintaining this good order with utmost dignity.''"* 


On the basis of my examination of Basil's relationship with Diodore 
of Tarsus, the preéminent exegete and polemicist who, among the 
people normally associated with the Antiochene school, was most likely, 
historically, to have influenced Basil, I would argue that Basil's 
dependence on this Antiochene was very limited if at all. Such influence, 
if it existed, cannot be solely explained by their use of a common: 
method in the technical sense. The Antiochene exegete and Basil both 
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had to contend with groups they considered heretical. This common 
ground, I would argue, partly provided a shared platform from which 
each reacted against excessive allegory. 

Basil's historical connection with Diodore might have instilled in him 
a certain wariness with excessive allegorizations. But I do not see any 
need to attribute Basil's attitude in the Hexaemreron to Diodorean influ- 
ence. His own observations and beliefs about the origins of dangerous 
theological ideas and his profound regard for the scriptural words them- 
selves could acount for his statements. 

As for Basil, I do not think that he was condemning Origen when he 
inveighed against allegory in the Zexaemeron, but rather, the 
unsuitability of allegory for an audience like his, given the dangers of 
heresy. Therefore, we should revise the notion that he was converted 
late in life to the literalist school from the Origenist allegorical method 
which he both used and helped to propagate through his compilation of 
the Philocalia. 

What, then, shall we conclude about Basil's *^historicism""? It is clear 
that Basil, at least in his capacity as bishop, espouses the literal sense 
as the most appropriate for his audience. His attack on the allegorical 
method, only first expressed categorically in the ninth homily of the 
Hexaemeron, invites us to consider not only theological and exegetical, 
but also political lines of inquiry. A careful placing of Basil's statements 
in their context convinces me that he is not launching an unqualified 
attack against Origenist methodological assumptions. On the other 
hand, one has every reason to trust that Basil is indeed sincere in his 
convictions concerning the dangers of excessive allegory. Nevertheless, 
his is still an official position taken by a bishop keenly aware of the 
spiritual status of his flock and the ever-present dangers of disruptive 
heresies arising from **baseless'' speculations. 

Basil was not issuing a Literalist Manifesto in the Hexaemeron. His 
literalist interpretation of Genesis 1:6 had been greeted with derision 
and rejected by certain sections of his audience. This prompted his 
remark at the beginning of the ninth homily where he was defending his 
earlier literal exegesis and attacked allegory in turn.?? At once polemical 
and apologetic, his statements there should be treated more as specific, 
situational outbursts rather than as categorical rejections of allegory.*? 
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d'Origéne (Paris 1923) 47-48. See Junod. *'Remarques,' 153. 

' Ancoratus 54-58, 62 and 87-100, in K. Holl, ed., GCS 25 (1915), 63-69, 74-75 and 107- 
121 respectively. The work was composed in 374. See also Panarion 63.1-72.9, this work 
was begun in 37$. 

* Junod, *Remarques,' 153. Harl (introd. to Philocalie, 37) concurs with this impression 
of the nature of tne Philocalia even though she differs with Junod on the date: *'La 
Philocalie, si elle est en l'honneur d'Origéne, l'est de facon sereine, comme l'hommage 
d'admirateurs, sans polémique." However, while the Origenist controversy might not 
have influenced the composition of the Philocalia (assuming that Basil was involved in the 
enterprise, contra Harl), it might well have had some impact on the way Basil treated 
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allegory in the Hexaemeron, even though a great part of the **polemics"' in his last ser- 
mons were limited and situational, as I will show in this paper. In any case, a responsible 
investigation of the possible influence of Epiphanius and Jerome on Basil is a subject 
which requires treatment in a separate study. 

?* Both allegorical and literal interpretations are present in Basil's Hormilies on the Psalms 
(PG 29, 209-494), see E. Fialon, Etude historique et littéraire sur saint Basile suivie de 
l'Hexaméron? (Paris 1869) 291: **Origéne sacrifiait tout au sens mystique; Eusébe le faisait 
aller de pair avec le sens historique. Comme lui saint Basile respecte scrupuleusement la 
lettre; mais, comme lui aussi, il voit sous la lettre tous les mystéres du Nouveau Testament 
et surtout des enseignements moraux.'' 

" BDeObpificio Mundi 1-2. For a general discussion, see F. E. Robbins, The Hexaemeral 
Literature. A Study of the Greek and Latin Commentaries on Genesis (Chicago 1912) 
24-35. 

' SeeB. Jackson in his prolegomena to St. Basil: Letters and Select Works. Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers Library, ser. 2, XLII, XLV. 

? See Gribomont, 'L'origénisme de saint Basile,' 292. 

5 [shall attempt to discuss only Diodore of Tarsus' possible influence on Basil on the 
subject of hermeneutics in this paper, as I regard it as historically very improbable that 
Theodore of Mopsuestia could have had influenced Basil at all. Rather, any influence 
would likely be in the opposite direction. In 378, Theodore could not have been more than 
twenty-six years old and he was only ordained a priest in 382. See J. Bernardi, 'La date 
de l'Hexaéméron de saint Basile,' Srudia Patristica 3 (1961) 165-169 and R. E. Carter, 
*Chrysostom's Ad Theodorum Lapsum and the Early Chronology of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia,' Vigiliae Christianae 16 (1962) 87-101. 

Another likely source of influence would be Theophilus, called **of Antioch,"" whose 
Ad Autolycum is likely to have influenced Basil regarding the interpretations of the abyss 
and the darkness (see Ad Autolycum 2.13 [in R. M. Grant, ed., Theophilus of Antioch. 
Ad Autolycum (Oxford 1970) 47-50]). However, the pointed polemical tone in Basil is not 
evident in Theophilus, nor do we find similar statements concerning the appropriate 
method of interpretation. 

' But see the wise caution issued by Karlfried Froehlich in Biblical Interpretation in the 
Early Church (Philadelphia 1984) 20: *'It must be pointed out, however, that the sharp 
antithesis is a construct... The difference between Alexandria and Antioch seems to reflect 
more the methodological emphases and priorities of the schools than soteriological prin- 
ciples."' 

'5 'Tracing historical influences of ideas from one author to another not only assumes 
a passive subject, but is notoriously difficult to do. Preferably, one should have solid 
evidence in order to attribute influence, such as evidence that someone had read such and 
such a work, close verbal correspondence in the formulation of an idea, and so on. In the 
absence of such more or less incontrovertible **proofs," more subtle evaluation and 
argumentation would have to be employed. In the case of Basil's debt to the Alexandrian 
school of exegesis, we do have secure evidence, but in the case of his borrowing from the 
Antiochene school, the verdict is much less certain. We may do well to note that Basil has 
not once, as far as I can ascertain, credited his attitude toward scriptural exegesis to the 
Antiochene school. His debt to the Alexandrian school began early and was constantly 
present even where he seemed to be reacting to what he considered to be defective and/or 
excessive uses of the allegorical method. 
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!$ Theodoret, Historia Ecclesiastica 5.40.1 (L.  Parmentier, ed., Zheodoret 
Kirchengeschichte? [Berlin 1954] 347-348). 

" A fact noted in a letter written by the emperor Julian preserved by Facundus Her- 
mianensis (Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum Concilii Chalcedonensis 4.2, in PL 67, 
621). 

à Diodore might have returned to Antioch earlier than 378, the date of Valens' demise, 
see R. Snee, 'Valens' Recall of the Nicene Exils and Anti-Arian Propaganda,' Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine Studies 26 (1985) 395-420. 

1! Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica 8.2 (PG 67, 1515) and Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica 
6.3 (PG 67, 665-668). 

1* Ep. 135, R. J. Deferrari, ed., Saint Basil. The Letters II, LCL (Cambridge, MA 1950), 
307-311. Actually we possess two of Basil's letters addressed to Diodore. However, ep. 
160 (Deferrari, II, 399-411) merely relates to Diodore the incident of a fraud who paraded 
a forged letter allegedly written by Diodore in order to gain confidence among the Cap- 
padocians. It does not tell us very much else because it came from the same general period 
as ep. 135, that is 373 or 374. It merely suggests that Basil and Diodore were in close 
epistolary contact at the time when Diodore was in exile from 372-378. 

? See A. Adler, ed., Suidae Lexicon III (Leipzig 1931) 103, no. 1149. 

^? (Qreek text for commentary on Psalms 1-50 in J.-M. Olivier, ed., Diodori Tarsensis 
Commentarii in Psalmos I, Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca 6 (Brepols/Turnhout 
1980). See M.-J. Rondeau, 'Le Commentaire des Psaumes de Diodore de Tarse et 
l'exégése antique du Psaume 109/110,' Revue de l'histoire des religions 176 (1969) 153-88; 
177 (1970) 5-33. A good overview of the problematic attribution and arguments for 
Diodore's authorship can be found in Rondeau, Les commentaires patristiques du 
Psautier (IIF-V* siécles) I, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 219 (Rome 1982) 93-102, 
especially 100-102. 

?;? "Translated by Froehlich in Biblical Interpretation, 85; Greek from Olivier, ed., Corn- 
mentarii in Psalmos ], 7. 

? See, in addition, L. Maries, Études préliminaires à l'édition de Diodore de Tarse sur 
les Psaumes: la tradition manuscrite. Deux manuscrits nouveaux. Le caractére diodorien 
du commentaire (Paris 1933) 134-144. 

^ PFroehlich, Biblical Interpretation, 85. 

? | E. Schweizer, *Diodor von Tarsus als Exeget.' Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 40 (1941/42) 49. See Jerome, De Viris Illustribus 119 (PL 23, 750A). 

?2 ^ Commentary on the Octateuch 37.2 on. See R. Devreesse, *'Anciens commentaires 
grecs de l'Octateuque,' Revue biblique 45 (1936) 364-384; Studi e Testi 141 (1948) 5-27. 
?  Mariés, Études préliminaires, 106-109, finds that, in the Commentary on the Psalms, 
Diodore makes twenty-five references to the Hebrew text. 

? Interestingly, this verse was left undiscussed, perhaps deliberately, by Origen in his 
Homily on Genesis. 

^? Hex. 2.6. 

* See Schweizer, *Diodor von Tarsus als Exeget,' 5. 

" Hex 2.6. 

2 Schweizer, *Diodor von Tarsus als Exeget,' 69: **In grofie Nàhe zu Diodor kommen 
wir bei seinem Freund Basilius (330-379). Wie Diodor, kámpft er gegen die Auslegung des 
oxócoc als einer bósen Macht bzw. des Teufels...Als Gegner treten auch bei ihm die alexan- 
drinischen Allegoristen auf. Doch zeigt sich zuweilen seine Erklárung auch deutlich anders 
als bei Diodor [referring to Hex. 6.4]." 
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? ]n PG 15-16. 

^ Hex. 3.9. See parallels to Basil's phraseology in Origen's Contra Celsum 4.48 (in H. 
Chadwick, ed., Origen contra Celsum [Cambridge 1953] 223), where Celsus accuses Jews 
and Christians of unjustifiably allegorizing their scriptures, and *'asserts that because they 
are ashamed of them, they take refuge in allegory (&xi &AXnyopíac xactotóvoow; emphasis 
his). One might say to him that if. any stories of myths and legends may be said to be 
shameful on the ground of their literal meaning, whether they were composed with a hid- 
den interpretation or in any other way, what stories deserve to be so regarded more than 
those of the Greeks?"' See Jean Pépin, Mythe et Allégorie (Paris 1958) 453. 

55 See Jean Pépin, Théologie cosmique et théologie chrétienne (Paris 1964) 397-398, 
where he closely examines this familiar assertion which has come to be uncritically 
accepted by other scholars. 

'5 Pépin, 7héologie cosmique et théologie chrétienne, 398-399; see Justinian, Liber 
adversus Origenem, PG 86.I, 971B. 

? Contra lohannem &Hierosolymitanum "7 (PL 23, 260) and his translation of 
Epiphanius' letter to John in ep. 51.5.7. 

*  Panarion 64.4.11, in Holl, ed., 413. 

? Pépin, Zhéologie cosmique et théologie chrétienne, 401-403. 

*  Homily on Genesis 1.1 (in L. Doutreleau, ed., Origéne. Homélies sur la Genése? [Paris 
1976] 24-27). 

" Hex. 3.9. 

*? Hex. 3.9. 

* Proclus, In Platonis Rem Publicam 778 (in A.-J. Festugiére, ed., Proclus. Commen- 
taire sur la République I [Paris 1970] 95; see also English translation in Robert Lamber- 
ton's appendix to his dissertation, Homer the Theologian: the Iliad and Odyssey as Read 
by the Neoplatonists of Late Antiquity, Yale University, 1979, volume 2, 175): *'De fait, 
les toutes derniéres des classes démoniques, celles qui sont en contact avec la matiére, 
président sur tout ce qui est déviation des qualités conformes à la nature, laideur des 
choses materielles, détournement vers le mauvais état, mouvement irrégulier et désor- 
donné." 

* Hex. 3.9. 

*5 Hex. 9.1. 

*5 Hex. 9.1. 

? Hex. 9.1. 

** '[ranslated by Froehlich in Biblical Interpretation, 79-81. 

** Philocalia 1.8 (in Robinson, ed., Philocalia, 15). 

3? See E. Amand de Mendieta, *The Official Attitude of Basil of Caesarea towards Greek 
Philosophy and Science,' in D. A. Baker, ed., The Orthodox Churches and the West, 
Studies in Church History 13 (Oxford 1976) 25-50. 

*' Hex. 9.1; Basil is drawing upon Rom 1:16. 

3? Hex. 9.1. 

* See Mariés, Études préliminaires, 144-151. 

^ See Benoit Gain, L'église de Cappadoce au IV* siécle d'aprés la correspondance de 
Basile de Césarée (330-379), Orientalia Christiana Analecta 225 (Rome 1985) 359-382, in 
the chapter on Basil's role against religious **outsiders." 

7 Seean interesting parallel in Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.8.1, on the deceptiveness 
of Valentinian exegesis and the importance of not straying too far from a literal reading 
of scriptures. 
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56 See Athanasius' Orationes contra Arianos 54-55, in A. Vaillant, ed., Discours contre 
les Ariens de saint Athanase. Version slave et traduction en francais (Sofia 1954) 224-231. 
See also, Hans Lietzmann, From Constantine to Julian: a history of the early church 
(London 1950) 247. 

? Hex. 2.4. For the relationship between óxóvota and &AXmyopía, see Pépin, Mythe et 
Allégorie, 85-92. 

* See Arthur Tieck, Basil of Caesarea and the Bible, doctoral dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1953, 78-79. 

*? Hex. 2.4. Note the striking parallel with Irenaeus's Adversus Haereses, preface, 2, 
where the equation of false prophets with wolves (see Matthew 7:15) is also invoked. 
$* Francois Decret, in ''Basile le Grand et la polémique antimanichéenne en Asie 
Mineure au IV* siécle,"" Studia Patristica 17 (1983) 1061-1064, shows that there was very 
little evidence of Manichaean presence in Cappadocia. Basil's acquaintance with their 
doctrines might have come only from his travels or **book knowledge.'' See Gain, Eglise, 
369. 

*' Photius, Bibliotheca 85C (— PG 103, 287-8, translated in Quasten, Patrology III. The 
Golden Age of Patristic Literature from the Council of Nicaea to the Council of 
Chalcedon [Westminter, MD 1986] 397). 

$? QOrat. 67.2, Fernand Boulenger, ed., Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours funebres (Paris 
1908) 200-201. 

$ Hex. 9.1. 

$* Peri Archon 4.2.4, in Crouzel and Simonetti, eds., Origéne. Traité des principes, tome 
III (livres II et IV) (Paris 1980) 310-317. 

$55 Peri Archon 4.2.6, in Crouzel and Simonetti, eds., 318-319; see also Contra Celsum 
4.50. 

$6. See Plato, Republic 2.3784. 


9? Hex. 1.6. Compare Rom 1:20. 
$5 Fialon, Etude, 7-11, on attestations of negative evaluations of Cappadocians in 


general. See Amand de Medieta, *'Les neuf homélies de Basile de Césarée sur l'Hex- 
aéméron,' Byzantion 48 (1978) 353 and J. Levie, *Les sources de la septiéme et le huitiéme 
homélies de saint Basile sur l'Hexaméron,' 113. P. J. Fedwick, in 7Ahe Church and the 
Charisma of Leadership in Basil of Caesarea (Toronto 1979) 6-7, thinks that the larger 
part of Basil'Ss regular audience was made up of catechumens, of whom Basil was 
extremely protective, as we can see in his Hornily 16 which he directed to such an audience. 
To anticipate Arian propaganda and attacks, he advised his flock to adopt the defence 
of adhering to the basic literal words of scripture: ''Hold fast to the text, and you will 
suffer no harm from men of evil arts [xaxocéxvov]. Suppose your opponent argues, *'If He 
was begotten, He was not'; you retort, *He was in the beginning." ... Do not let any one 
deceive you by the fact that the phrase has more than one meaning ... Mariners laugh at 
the storm, when they are riding upon two anchors. So will you laugh to scorn the vile 
agitation which is being driven on the world by the blasts of wickedness, and tosses the 
faith of many to and fro, if only you will keep your soul moored safely in the security 
of these words." (Translation from Fedwick, 7e Church and the Charisma of Leader- 
ship, 58-59). 

$$ Hex. 7.5-6. 

"? Hex. 8.8. 

" Hex. 3.5. 
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? Tnm the prologue to 7n Hexaemeron Explicatio Apologetica (PG 44, 65A-B). I would 
like to thank J. den Boeft for bringing this reference to my attention. 

"7 Proof-texts for establishing this point can be culled from the rest of Basil's corpus: 
Regulae Brevius Tractatae 235.494E: those **estimated with leadership and the care of the 
larger body ought to know and learn by heart everything [in the scriptures] that they may 
teach all men,"' while the common Christian *'should not be curious about anything else." 
Homily on the Psalms 44.2.159D: **It is not for all that the words of God are written but 
for those who have ears according to the inner man;" Homily on the Psalms 45.1.170C: 
** ..it is not for every chance person to look into the divine mysteries but only for him 
who can become a well-tuned instrument of the promise.'' (emphases mine; these passages 
are collected and translated in Tieck, Basil, 74). 

^ Ep. 115 (Gallay, ed., Lettres, 10). Dated by P. Devos in 'S. Grégoire de Nazianze et 
Hellade de Césarée en Cappadoce,' Analecta Bollandiana 79 (1961) 91-101. See Harl's 
introduction in Philocalie, 30-31 and Junod, *Remarques,' 152. 

^3 See Ramsay MacMullen, 'The Preacher's Audience (AD 350-400), Journal of 
Theological Studies N.S. 40 (1989) 503-511, esp. 506-508 and nn. 9-12; J. Bernardi, La 
prédication des Péres cappadociens. Le prédicateur et son auditoire (Paris 1968) 50. 

"7 dex, 5.2. 

'5 Im Platonis Rem Publicam 80, in Festugiére, ed., 93 and also see Lamberton, Horner 
the Theologian (diss.), 177-178. 

7"  Puech, Zistoire de la littérature grecque chrétienne III, 283. 

"? Hex. 4.7. 

"7? QGiet, in Basile de Césarée, 479, note 4, suggests: *'On a l'impression que l'orateur 
répond à des critiques qui lui auraient été faites dans l'intervalle."' 

$9 As Hans von Campenhausen has pointed out in The Fathers of the Greek Church 
(New York 1955) 91, Basil was extremely flexible and versatile, and that *'it was his very 
devotion to the needs of the hour which compelled him constantly to vary his tactics." 
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GREGOR VON NYSSA'S HOMILIEN ZUM CANTICUM AUF DEM 
HINTERGRUND SEINER VITA MOYSIS 


VON 
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Wer Gregors Homilien zum Canticum als Ganzes untersucht, muf) 
sich die Frage stellen, in welchem Verháltnis diese Schrift zu einem an- 
deren Werk Gregors, der Vita Moysis, steht. Denn neben Paulus, an 
dem in den Homilien zum Canticum immer wieder exemplarisch veran- 
schaulicht wird, wie man sich die *Braut' des Canticum konkret vorstel- 
len kónnte, gewinnt keine andere Gestalt des Alten oder Neuen Testa- 
ments in diesem Werk Gregors deutlicheres Profil als die des Mose. Und 
wáührend Paulus stándig als Beispiel für Einzelmotive der Auslegung ge- 
nannt wird, illustriert Mose die Gesamtbewegung des Canticum aus der 
Perspektive Gregors: den unendlichen Aufstieg der Seele zu Gott. Zwei 
wichtige Texte sollen das belegen:' 

Im Zuge der Auslegung von Cant 5,2? umreibt Gregor in Homilie XI 
den Weg der Gotteserkenntnis: Er führt zunáchst weg von falschen Got- 
tesvorstellungen, dann aber durch alles Sichtbare hindurch bis hin zum 
Unsichtbaren und Unfafbaren, worin Gott ist. Dargestellt wird dieser 
Weg aber zunüchst am Beispiel des Mose — und zwar in sehr griffiger 
Weise, da die Etappen dieses Weges durch drei Weisen der Gottesbegeg- 
nung veranschaulicht werden (GNO VI, 322), wie sie dem Mose wider- 
fuhr, námlich durch Licht (91€ qox6;),? durch eine Wolke (6tà vegéAnc) 
und im Dunkel (iv yvógo). Erst im Anschluf) an die Deutung dieser drei 
Etappen beschreibt Gregor denselben Fortschritt der Gotteserkenntnis 
mit Motiven des Canticum (GNO VI, 323f). 

Ein anderes Beispiel: Ahnlich wie Gregor sonst in den Homilien des 
Ófteren Teile des Canticum rekapituliert (z.B. GNO VI, 175-179; 279f; 
367), um damit den unaufhórlichen Aufstieg der Seele zu demonstrie- 
ren, tut er dies in Homilie XII auch am Beispiel des Mose (ebd. 354f). 
Er gibt einen stenogrammartigen Auszug aus dessen Geschichte, wobei 
er die einzelnen Ereignisse z. T. durch redaktionelle! Bemerkungen mit- 
einander verbindet: no£/0 (scil. Mose) xac! &pxàc ... (ebd. 354); noEf0n 
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&&Atv Oct ... (ebd.); xáAtw éavtob uiv &évévexo ... (ebd. 354f). Gerahmt 
wird diese Aufzáhlung durch zwei rhetorische Fragen, die den fortge- 
setzten Aufstieg (xà; &vaQáosi;: ebd. 354.355) des Mose zum Thema ma- 
chen, wobei Gregor dessen stándige und unaufhórliche Zunahme an 
Grófe hervorhebt. 

Wenn also das Schema des Aufstiegs hier so ausführlich an Mose de- 
monstriert wird, macht das deutlich, daf Gregor den *Weg' des Mose 
und den der *Braut' des Canticum als Variationen ein- und desselben 
Themas betrachtet. Er kann beide Gestalten sogar in eins setzen, wenn 
er (bereits in Homilie I) Mose als *die Braut" bezeichnet: obtcoc 6 Mobofi;, 
1| vóp. m, tv vupuptov ég(Aet ... (GNO VI, 31). Es liegt daher nahe, Gregors 
Homilien zum Canticum in Zusammenhang mit seiner Vita Moysis zu 
bringen, die das Leben des Mose zum Gegenstand der Betrachtung 
(0£cp(a) nimmt. 

Beide Schriften werden zum Spátwerk Gregors gerechnet, stehen ein- 
ander also zeitlich nahe: Nach J. Daniélou gehóren sie zur »dernier 
groupe d'oeuvres de Grégoire«;* G. May schreibt: »Mit Daniélou halte 
ich die vita Moysis und den Kommentar zum Hohenlied für Alterswer- 
ke, in denen Gregor den reifen Hóhepunkt seines Denkens erreicht 
hat.«^ Auch J. B. Cahill nennt beide Werke als Beispiele für »Gregory's 
later writing«.* Die relative Chronologie der beiden Werke bleibt indes 
unbestimmt — es begegnen nur vereinzelt wirkliche Argumente: 

J. B. Cahill meint, ein Vergleich von Homilie IV zu Cant 2,6 (GNO 
VI, 128, Zeile 12ff) mit Vita Moysis II (GNO VII, 1, 123, Zeile 18-20) 
zeige, »that the former treatise preceded the latter, since the striking and 
unique image of the target become the arrow is rooted in the exegesis 
of Cant. 2.6«,? doch trifft diese Aussage den Sachverhalt nicht: Das 
*Bild', wie Cahill es beschreibt, findet sich zwar in Homilie IV zum Can- 
ticum: 7 (scil. die Seele) ... xpó óACyvov oxonóc Yevouévn too £Xouc vüv é&xvt?]v 
&vxi £A ouc &v coi; xepoi toO vobóxou DAére: (GNO VI, 128), in der Vita Mo- 
ysis liegt es jedoch nicht vor. Der angegebene Satz dort lautet: àÀA' ó uév 
'"Aapov xai 7, MapiXp. xà xÀTl0et cri Daoxavíac éxpeOnoav xai olóv vt tó5ov tob 
qUóvou vívovxat &vzi BéAouc tóv xac' aocoo (scil. Mose) Aóvov &roco5sócavtec 
(GNO VII, 1, 123). Von einem 'target' (oxoxóc) ist hier nicht die Rede, 
und es ist auch kein 'arrow' (éAoc) daraus geworden, wie Cahill meint. 
Und Gregors Darstellung, dafh Aaron und Miriam von der Menge der 
Verleumdung 'verwundet wurden' und gleichsam zu einer Art *Bogen 
des Neides' werden, legt keinerlei Akzent auf eine Verwandlung, die da- 
bei stattfindet, wie es die Stelle aus Gregors Canticum-Exegese durchaus 
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beabsichtigt (rpó óACrou — vóv; s.o.). Die Verbindung beider Texte wirkt 
gesucht — ein Abháàngigkeitsverháltnis láft sich daraus nicht erweisen. 

Ein gewichtigeres Argument für die frühere Entstehung der Homilien 
zum Canticum gegenüber der Vita Moysis bringt J. Daniélou vor. Er 
schreibt in seiner Einführung zur griechisch/franzósischen Edition der 
Vita Moysis: »l'oeuvre antérieure de Grégoire contient de nombreuses 
ébauches de la Vie de Moise; ... [z.B.:] les Commentaires sur le Canti- 
que donnent un schéma qui sera presque textuellement reproduit«.* Bei 
den Texten, auf die er in diesem Zusammenhang verweist, handelt es 
sich um den oben erwáhnten stenogrammartigen Auszug aus der Mose- 
geschichte (GNO VI, 354f), der in der Vita Moysis zwei Entsprechungen 
hat (GNO VII, 1, 113f und 139f). Die Ahnlichkeiten sind wirklich auf- 
fallend: Derselbe Stil, Entsprechung der Einzelmotive (die aber dennoch 
in jedem Text variieren an Zahl, Inhalt und in ihrer Ausformulierung), 
derselbe Skopos — námlich den unaufhórlichen Aufstieg des Mose dar- 
zustellen —, was jeweils durch eine entsprechende Einleitung deutlich 
gemacht wird; in GNO VI, 355f und GNO VII, 1, 113f stimmt aufer- 
dem die Weiterführung des Gedankens überein. — Parallelstellen also? 
— GewiD! Aber keine davon láfit sich sprachlich als Vorlage der ande- 
ren erweisen — Gregor formuliert jedesmal neu. Die Texte selber lassen 
keinen RückschluD auf die Reihenfolge ihrer Entstehung zu. 

In der Sicht J. Daniélou's greift Gregor in der Vita Moysis auf 'zahl- 
reiche Skizzen' aus seinem früheren Werk zurück, wie sie etwa der ge- 
nannte Abschnitt der Canticum-Exegese darstellt. Ganz áhnlich be- 
schreibt C. W. Macleod die Entstehung der Vita Moysis: »By choosing 
Moses as his theme, Gregory also pulls together strands of thought 
which had run through his previous work, and particularly the Corn- 
mentary on the Song of Songs«.'? Es handelt sich also um die Ausarbei- 
tung von Entwürfen — womit die Abfolge der beiden Werke eindeutig 
festgelegt wáre. Aber ist die Erklárung Daniélou's und Macleod's die 
einzig mógliche, einzig plausible? 

Ich will es andersherum versuchen: In das letzte Drittel seiner Vita 
Moysis II arbeitet Gregor zwei Rekapitulationen ein (eben GNO VII, 1, 
113f und 139f), die die Funktion haben, durch rasche Wiederholung der 
ausführlich behandelten Themen aus dem Leben des Mose dem Leser 
sozusagen die 'Stufenleiter' seines Aufstiegs vor Augen zu stellen, deut- 
licher zu machen. Genau dasselbe intendiert Gregor in seinen Hornilien 
zum Canticum, wenn er dort Motive des Canticum im selben Stil rekapi- 
tuliert, nachdem sie im Zuge der Vers-für-Vers Exegese breit gedeutet 
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worden waren. Neben diese Wiederholungen tritt nun in der XII. Homi- 
lie auch eine extrem geraffte Darstellung der Moseerzáhlung (GNO VI, 
354f), die wiederum den unaufhórlichen Aufstieg der Seele verdeutli- 
chen soll. Ist es nicht denkbar, daf) Gregor hier auf ein Schema zurück- 
greift, das ihm durch frühere Werke'' und besonders seine Arbeit an der 
Vita Moysis geláufig worden war? 

Es gibt m.E. Gründe, die dieses Erklárungsmodell gegenüber dem 
Daniélou's und Macleod's favorisieren: Daf) Gregor in den Homilien 
zum Canticum auf den Aufstieg des Mose verweist, ist plausibel; denn 
sein Versuch, auch das Canticum als kontinuierlichen *Weg nach oben' 
zu deuten (dem der Text wohl grófiere Widerstánde entgegensetzt als die 
Geschichte des Mose), wird durch diese Parallele gestützt — die HI. 
Schrift bestátigt sich selbst. Umgekehrt fehlt aber in der Vita Moysis je- 
der Bezug zur 'Braut' des Canticum — ein Bezug, der die Auslegung 
Gregors hier doch ebenso bestátigt hátte wie dort. Die Vita Moysis zi- 
tiert nirgends einen Vers des Canticum, ? auch nicht an Stellen, bei de- 
nen Gregors Canticum-Exegese ihrerseits auf die Moseerzáhlung der Bi- 
bel zurückgreift, der Konnex also schon geschaffen wáre, wenn Gregor 
seine Homilien zum Canticum vor der Vita Moysis geschrieben hátte. 
Geht man von dieser Annahme aus, erstaunt es, daf) Gregor sich die exe- 
getische Leistung der Hormilien zum Canticum in der Vita Moysis nicht 
stárker zunutze macht; im anderen Fall jedoch erkláren sich die Mose- 
Fragmente innerhalb der Canticum-Exegese ohne Schwierigkeiten als 
Rückgriff auf ein früher behandeltes und daher geláufiges Thema. 

Einige Indizien, die für die Prioritát der Vita Moysis hinsichtlich ihrer 
Entstehung sprechen: 

In Homilie III zum Canticum legt Gregor Cant 1,9 aus, einen Vers, 
in dem die *Braut' mit einer 'Stute in Pharaos Wagen' verglichen wird. 
Mit einer ziemlich gewundenen Argumentation (GNO VI, 73-75) gelingt 
es Gregor, diesen Vers auf das Exodusgeschehen, insbesondere auf 
Exod 14 zu beziehen; er assoziiert also eine Reihe von Geschehnissen mit 
diesem Vergleich, den er eine *Art Katalog von Leistungen! nennt («ts 
xa'topÜrputov xatáAovóc &£ottv 7] npóc trjv Uxxov xaótny óuotcot;: ebd. 75): 
Denn all diese Ereignisse (die Gregor wieder einmal stichwortartig aufli- 
stet: ebd. 75f) sind Grundlage des Lobes für die Seele, die sich mit Gott 
verbindet (&xaí(vov &oxiv óxó0cot tij xà 06 ovvamtouévn Quxti: ebd. 76). Die 
Seele, fáhrt Gregor fort, wáre nicht mit jener óóvapuc (scil. der *Stute") 
verglichen worden, die zur Vernichtung der àgyptischen Übel diente, 
wenn sie nicht all das und auf diese Weise richtig vollbringen würde, was 
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zur Vernichtung Àgyptens und zur Vorbereitung der Reise zu Gott dient 
(el uf] t&vta. tata. xai taócr) xatopÜmto v& xe xalatpetix vri; Abyróntou xai 
1& t'a. oatoxeuatuxà tfj; poc tóv Ücóv mops(ac: ebd.). — Wovon redet Gregor 
eigentlich? Welche 'Leistungen' sind hier gemeint? Was bedeuten die 
aufgelisteten Motive der Exoduserzühlung? Gregor láDt das im 
Dunkeln. 

Ein paar Zeilen spáter nennt Gregor weitere Voraussetzungen für den 
Vergleich mit der 'Stute' (in Cant 1,9): Man muf) durch das 'mystische 
Wasser! von der Knechtschaft des Entgegengesetzten befreit werden, al- 
le *'ágyptisierende Gesinnung'!, 'fremdstámmige Bosheit' und Sünde (xàv 
Alvurtiélov vónua xai xàcav &AAXÓquAOv xaxíav xe xai àuaptiav: ebd. 77) im 
Wasser zurücklassen und rein auftauchen, ohne eine Spur von 'ágypti- 
schem Bewufitsein' (unóv «fjc Atvor (ac ouvetóf|oec: ebd.) in das Leben 
danach mitzubringen. Damit scheint Gregor auf die Taufe als endgülti- 
ge (?) Reinigung von Bosheit und Sünde anzuspielen, doch bleibt dieser 
Hinweis merkwürdig unbestimmt — es fállt nicht einmal das Stichwort 
Dárttoua. Und es wird dem Leser überlassen, sich vorzustellen, was die 
Bosheit mit *Agypten' zu tun hat. 

Gleich darauf kommt Gregor auf die 'ágyptischen Plagen' zu spre- 
chen: x&vtog 0$ oóx &(vooüuev xà OtX tv xÀTYGv onuatvóueva (ebd.) — ihm 
ist also die (allegorische) Bedeutung der Plagen sehr wohl bekannt, auch 
gibt er einen Fingerzeig in die Richtung seines Deutungsansatzes (die 
Plagen sind für ihn Folgen schlechter Lebensführung), führt das aber 
hier nicht aus, sondern schreibt ein paar Zeilen weiter: xepttxóv &v etr 
p mxóvetv Ou x&v óp.oAovoupévcov tóv Aóvov (ebd. 77f). Mag auch die geáu- 
Derte Abneigung gegen übermáfige Ausdehnung des Themas ein litera- 
rischer Topos sein, so erwecken die zahlreichen Anspielungen Gregors 
doch den Eindruck eines vertrauten Terrains, auf dem sich der Exeget 
bewegt — ein Eindruck, der sich bestátigt, wenn man die ausführlichen 
Darlegungen der Vita Moysis zu diesen Themen zugrundelegt: 

Die allegorische Interpretation der ágyptischen Plagen in der Vita 
Moysis (GNO VII,1, 51-61) sagt explizit, was Homilie III zum Canticum 
nur indirekt andeutet: Durch die Befleckung der Lüge (xà uoAvouó cob 
$e000uc: ebd. 52) z.B. wird aus *Wasser' 'Blut'; die *Frósche' sind die 
verderbenbringenden Erzeugnisse der Bosheit (xà qÜopomotà «fig xaxíac 
Yevvfiuaxa: ebd. 53); durch die schlimmen Betátigungen (01x t&v rovnpóv 
ixvtnBeuu&tov: ebd. 57) wird man in die *Finsternis' der Bosheit getrie- 
ben. Auch das Bild des *Hóllenofens' (7, «fi; Yeévvnc x&ptvoc: GNO VI, 
77), das in Homilie III zum Canticum im Zusammenhang der ágypti- 
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schen Plagen unverstándlich bleibt, steht in der Vita Moysis in einem 
sinnvollen Kontext: Denn dort kommt Gregor ausführlich auf die yéevva 
(und die &xoxax&ccact;!) zu sprechen (GNO VII,1, 57f) und erklárt, auch 
die *Ofenasche' (aus Exod 9,8.10) sei darauf zu beziehen wegen des Be- 
griffs x&pgiwoc, der (nach Mt 13,42) die Hollenstrafe versinnbildlicht. 
Exod 9,8.10 und Mt 13,42. werden also in der Vita Moysis (GNO VII,1, 
58) in nachvollziehbarer Weise unter dem Thema 'Hólle' kombiniert — 
eine Kombination, die in Gregors Canticum-Exegese vorausgesetzt 
scheint. 

Auch das *mystische Wasser', von dem in Homilie III zum Canticum 
im Zusammenhang mit Exod 14 die Rede ist (GNO VI, 77), wird in der 
Vita Moysis — zunáchst — eindeutig bestimmt: Alle, sagt Gregor, die 
das 'mystische Wasser' in der Taufe durchschreiten (xávtag «oU 
Otepxop.évouc 1 [uo xixóv 06cp £v xà Bantiouav:: GNO VIL, 72), tóten das 
Heerlager der Bosheit (Gregor záhlt nun die Laster einzeln auf). Auch 
hier betont er, man müsse 'allein' wiederauftauchen, ohne etwas Fremd- 
stámmiges hinter sich herzuschleppen (póvoug &vaOufjvat uu moév 
érioopouévoug XAXóquAov: ebd. 73). Dann aber trifft Gregor eine interes- 
sante Feststellung: Die Menge derer, die die mystische Taufe empfangen 
haben, nehmen das 'ágyptische Heer! (d.h. die Laster) mit sich durch 
ihre Betátigungen (ot ye x0AAoi t&v 1ó uuatuxóv Dánttoua npooóttauévov ... 
1Óv Gxp&tov xóv Alyümttov ... [ieO" éxuxáxv OuX x&v Énttnüeu[.kxo v. Énccyovtou: 
ebd.); das veranschaulicht er an einzelnen Lastern, die er *"Tyrannen und 
Despoten' nennt (ebd. 73f), um abschlieBend zu urteilen: Wer diesen 
dient, hat — auch wenn er das Wasser (scil. der Taufe) durchschritten 
hat — wenigstens seinem Verstándnis nach das *mystische Wasser' noch 
nicht berührt (x&v ói£eAnAvOcO tóxx x0 06cp oUn« xotá ve xv égóv Aóvov 
100 puoctixoO0 06axoc EÜvyev: ebd. 74), dessen Werk die Vernichtung der 
schlimmen Tyrannen ist — eine Formulierung übrigens, die ein bezeich- 
nendes Licht auf Gregors Sakramentsverstándnis wirft. — Liest man 
auf diesem Hintergrund die entsprechende Passage der III. Homilie zum 
Canticum (GNO VI, 76f), so wird auch erklárbar, warum Gregor dort 
nicht explizit von der Taufe spricht. Denn nicht die Taufe als solche 
kann den Vergleich eines Menschen mit der 'Stute! in Cant 1,9 rechtfer- 
tigen, sondern nur die wirkliche (d.h. im Leben realisierte) Befreiung 
von Bosheit und Sünde 9t& «o0 pvoctxob 00aoc (ebd. 77). 

Schliefllich sei noch darauf verwiesen, daf) in der Vita Moysis in aus- 
führlicher Deutung (auf materiellen Genuf) und Vergnügen) begegnet 
(GNO VII,1, 48-51), was in Gregors Canticum-Exegese nur in Form 
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einer Auflistung erscheint (7| xaÀAáum, ó rmAóc, f) xAwÜsta, nàca 7, xepi tiv 
Yi» &oxoAía: GNO VI, 75) — für den Leser aber ohne Deutung bleibt. 
Ebenso wird erst durch die allegorische Interpretation des Paschamahles 
in der Vita Moysis (GNO VIL,1, 64-67) konkret vorstellbar, *was zur 
Vorbereitung der Reise zu Gott dient? (xà xapaoxeuaotix& tfj; xpóc xóv Ücóv 
xopeíag: GNO VI, 76), wie Homilie III zum Canticum formuliert. 

Das ausführliche Beispiel aus Homilie III zum Canticum will ich er- 
gánzen durch einen Text aus Homilie XII, der dem schon erwáhnten 
Abrif der Mosegeschichte (GNO VI, 354f) entnommen ist. Dort unter- 
bricht sich Gregor plótzlich in der Aufzáhlung der Ereignisse und wen- 
det sich an den Leser: vost 6$ xávtoc év xo0tot; xóv tfj; aEfjoec xpÓnov 
uexaaA ov cy loxopíav elg xponixTyv Oecpíav (ebd. 354). Über die genaueren 
Inhalte einer solchen 'figurativen Betrachtung' aber schweigt er sich 
aus. Ausführlich dargestellt sind sie dagegen im II. Teil der Vita Moysis, 
der eben als Ge«pía betitelt ist. 

Wer — wie ich — Gregors Vita Moysis nach den Homilien zum Canti- 
cum liest, für den klárt sich nachtráglich der Sinn mancher Anspielun- 
gen der Canticum-Exegese auf die Moseerzáhlung, die für sich genom- 
men unverstándlich bleiben. Wenn aber für das Verstándnis der 
Homilien zum Canticum die Vita Moysis als Hintergrund notwendig ist, 
scheint es mir móglich, diese Notwendigkeit auch für die Entstehung der 
beiden Werke zu postulieren. Ich halte die besprochenen Mose- 
Passagen der Homilien zum Canticum nicht für 'Entwürfe', sondern für 
Reminiszenzen der Vita Moysis."? 


In diesem Zusammenhang will ich noch auf das Thema beider Werke 
eingehen: Die Vita Moysis schreibt Gregor auf die Bitte eines Freundes 
hin, ihm eine Unterweisung zum vollkommenen Leben (xta ... óro8fixny 
eic xóv xéAetov B(ov: GNO VII,1, 2) zu geben. Als sein Programm gibt Gre- 
gor an, zuerst das Leben des Mose durchzugehen und so den Sinn, der 
der Geschichte angemessen ist, zu erforschen zur Unterweisung in der 
Tugend (xijv xpócqopov «ij loxopía Ou&votav elc &pecfic ómoUTpemv &vacntfisousv: 
ebd. 7). Auch im Schlufwort nennt Gregor noch einmal die 'Vollkom- 
menheit des Lebens in Hinsicht auf die Tugend' als Thema (x«i «fic x00 
(ou «oU xax &peci]v xeAetóvritoc: ebd. 143) seiner Schrift.'* Diese Themen- 
beschreibung láft sich nun — trotz der Parallelitát beider Werke — 
nicht auf die Homilien zum Canticum übertragen: Bei diesen handelt es 
sich um ein exegetisches Werk im strengeren Sinn, námlich eine Vers- 
für-Vers Auslegung, die den Schrifttext kontinuierlich durch Zitate 
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nachweist. Das stellt hóhere Anforderungen an den Exegeten, der die al- 
legorische Methode praktiziert, als es die pauschale Benutzung der Mo- 
seerzáhlung in der Vita Moysis tut. Der Begriff &àpecr, spielt zwar auch 
in den Homilien zum Canticum eine groDe Rolle, kann aber deren The- 
ma nicht einfangen: Im Vorwort an Olympias kennzeichnet Gregor die 
*Hinführung zum pneumatischen und immateriellen Zustand der Seele' 
(xetpocrexríav xtv ... xpóc vv nveupactux]v xe xoi oXov cfi; Quxfic xatá&otaotv: 
GNO VI, 4) als Absicht seines Werkes und in der (wohl früher entstan- 
denen) Einführung zu Homilie I charakterisiert er das Canticum als 
*bráutliche Vorbereitung der Seele zur leiblosen, pneumatischen und un- 
befleckten Verbindung mit Gott! (vuugootoActtat ... T] duy7| mpóc civ 
&ccop.atóv t€ xai xveugactoxr]v xai &uóAuvtov toO Üco0 auCuv(av: ebd. 15) und 
als Aufweis 'der vollkommensten und seligen Weise der Rettung, nám- 
lich durch Liebe' (xóv «eAec xaxov ... xai uaxáptov tfj octnpíac ... xpórov, 
1óv Ot& tfjg &Y&rmc Àéyc: ebd.). Aus beiden Beschreibungen kann man 
schon erschliefhen, daf) die &pecf bei Gregor hier ihren Platz finden wird, 
der geistige Entwurf dieses Werkes aber weiter reicht als eine Anleitung 
zum tugendhaften Leben — das Thema &pe«f, also in einen gróferen Zu- 
sammenhang integriert ist. 

Für die relative Chronologie der Vita Moysis und der Homilien zum 
Canticum besagt diese Feststellung zunáchst nichts. SchlieBt man sich 
aber den vorher genannten Argumenten an, ist es móglich, die Entwick- 
lung von der Vita Moysis zu den Homilien zum Canticum als Auswei- 
tung der theologischen Perspektive zu begreifen. 

Im folgenden kommt es mir noch darauf an, exemplarisch zu belegen, 
dal Gregor Elemente der Moseerzáhlung in beiden Werken souverán 
handhabt, abwandelt und zu anderen Zwecken einsetzt, — damit die 
Relation beider Werke nicht zu eng gesehen wird: 

Ausführlich bescháftigt sich Gregor in der Vita Moysis (GNO VII,1, 
88-97) mit der Deutung des Offenbarungszeltes und seines himmlischen 
Vorbilds (vgl. Exod 25, v.a. Exod 25,9.40); diese Gegenüberstellung 
bzw. Entsprechung bezieht er auf die Práexistenz und Inkarnation Chri- 
sti (GNO VII,1, 91f) und in einem weiteren Schritt der Auslegung — 
nun mehr ins Detail gehend — auf die *überweltlichen Kráfte' einerseits 
und die Kirche andererseits (ebd. 92-97). Es geht also, kónnte man zu- 
sammenfassen, in der Auslegung um die Dimensionen *oben — unten'. 
— Anders in den Homilien zum Canticum: In der Einleitung zu Homilie 
II thematisiert Gregor zwar auch das Offenbarungszelt, diesmal aber 
unter dem Aspekt *aufen — innen' (GNO VI, 43-45), um damit zu ver- 
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anschaulichen, daf) die (erotischen) Worte und Sátze des Canticum nur 
die áuferen Hüllen sind für Inhalte, die sich auf den *himmlischen und 
leiblosen Lebenswandel' beziehen (rá&vt:« 6ca xpóc tij» ob0pavíav x& xai 
&ccgu aov toAtce(xv DAéne ebd. 45). Gregor variiert also sowohl die Per- 
spektive, unter der er das Offenbarungszelt beschreibt, als auch die AI- 
legorese, die dieser Perspektive entspricht. 

Ein anderes Beispiel: In der Vita Moysis deutet Gregor die Szene Num 
17,16-26, in der die Erwáhlung Aarons zum Priestertum dadurch de- 
monstriert wird, daf) von zwólf Stáben mit den Namen der Stammesfüh- 
rer Israels allein der Stab Aarons auf wunderbare Weise Zweige und 
Früchte hervorbringt. Dies zeigt für Gregor, daf) das Priestertum (und 
zwar im Zusammenhang nun das kirchliche!) etwas Góttliches und 
nichts Menschliches ist (oct 0ctóv «t xpri& &oxtv 7| tepeioóvr xai oóx &vOpomi- 
vov: GNO VII,1, 130). — In Homilie VI zu Cant 3,7f rekurriert Gregor 
ebenfalls auf diese Szene, aber mit ganz anderem Tenor (GNO VI, 
193f): Hier erscheint es nicht als Hervorhebung, sondern als Manko, 
daf) von zwólf Stáben nur einer sproft — für Gregor das Zeichen eines 
frühen Stadiums (£v &pyoitc ... «fj; vouoDsotac: ebd. 194) in der Entwick- 
lung *Israels', die er als Fortschritt zum Vollkommeneren darstellt. Dem 
verwendeten Motiv aus Num 17 wird also in beiden Werken Gregors 
sehr unterschiedliche Bedeutung beigelegt. 


Es wàre Thema einer eigenen Studie, Übereinstimmungen und Unter- 
schiede zwischen der Vita Moysis und den Homilien zum Canticum um- 
fassend zu erheben. Durch meine Darlegungen wollte ich klarstellen und 
begründen, daf) ich eine inhaltliche Beziehung zwischen beiden Werken 
Gregors erkenne und theologische Ideen der Vita Moysis als Voraussetz- 
ung für die Entstehung der Hormilien zum Canticum betrachte. An eine 
direkte oder gar wórtliche *Benutzung' der Vita Moysis zur Abfassung 
der Homilien zum Canticum (also eine Abhángigkeit im strengeren 
Sinn) ist allerdings nicht gedacht. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


! J Zitiert werden Gregors Schriften in diesem Artikel nach der kritischen Edition, die W. 
Jaeger u.a. besorgten: die Homilien zum Canticum also nach Gregorii Nysseni Opera VI, 
hg. v. H. Langerbeck, Leiden 1960 (abgekürzt: GNO VI) und die Vita Moysis nach Grego- 
rii Nysseni Opera VII,1, hg. v. H. Musurillo, Leiden 1964 (abgekürzt: GNO VII,1). 

?^ Die von Gregor benutzten Schriften des AT sind wie in der genannten kritischen Edi- 
tion nach LXX zitiert und durch entsprechende Firmierung kenntlich gemacht. 
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! Gemeint ist damit die Epiphanie am brennenden Dornbusch, wie die Formulierung «à 
ueváAc Moor, 9X qotóc Tjo5ato 7, too 0too éxtpáveu (GNO VI, 322) nahelegt (der Hinweis 
auf Exod 19,3 im Apparat von GNO VI, 322 dagegen gibt keinen Sinn, zeigt aber die Mif- 
verstándlichkeit der Anspielung Gregors). Bestátigt wird diese Annahme durch die Vita 
Moysis, in der Gregor den brennenden Dornbusch zweimal ausführlich thematisiert (Vita 
Moysis I: GNO VII,1, 9; Vita Moysis II: ebd. 39-41), und zwar in einer durchgehaltenen 
'Licht'-Diktion, z.B.: qg«t0c écépou ón£p «ó fuxxóv qc (ebd. 9); «ó Oaüpa x00 qocóc (ebd.); 
1j toU quc ... xéptg ... ipea Yt (ebd.); 8ux «fig ... exelvng goxaroYvía; (GNO VIT,1, 39) 
und noch deutlicher: «ó ix «fj; Qáxou q& (ebd. 41). Die Verwendung des Begriffes qàc an 
dieser Stelle der Canticum-Exegese ist also durch die Vita Moysis geklàrt. 

* J.Daniélou, La chronologie des oeuvres de Grégoire de Nysse, in: StPatr 7 (2 TU 92), 
hg. v. F. L. Cross, Berlin 1966, 166; vgl. ebd. 166-168. 

* G. May, Die Chronologie des Lebens und der Werke des Gregor von Nyssa, in: Écritu- 
re et culture philosophique dans la pensée de Grégoire de Nysse, hg. v. M. Harl, Leiden 
1971, 63. 

$ J. B. Cahill, The Date and Setting of Gregory of Nyssa's Commentary on the Song 
of Songs: JThS 32 (1981), 452. 

?* Ebd. 452 Anm. lI. 

* Grégoire de Nysse. La vie de Moise ou traité de la perfection en matiére de vertu. Intro- 
duction, texte critique et traduction de J. Daniélou, Paris *1987 (SC 1 bis), 15f. 

?* Vgl. auch J. Daniélou, Moses bei Gregor von Nyssa. Vorbild und Gestalt, in: Moses 
in Schrift und Überlieferung, hg. v. H. Cazelles u.a. (dt.: F. Stier — E. Beck), Düsseldorf 
1963, 291-295: Hier hat der Autor versucht, »die fortschreitende Reihe von Skizzen des 
Moseslebens zu zeigen, die Gregor schrieb, ehe er Moses sein letztes Werk widmete« (ebd. 
295), ohne allerdings die Reihung überzeugend abzusichern. Zunehmende Ausführlichkeit 
(vgl. ebd. 293), Allegorisierung und Betonung des Aufstiegs (vgl. ebd. 294) reichen zur Be- 
gründung einer relativen Chronologie der Werke nicht aus. 

1^ C. W. Macleod, The Preface to Gregory of Nyssa's Life of Moses: JThS 33 (1982), 
190; ebd. begründet der Autor seine Ansicht wie folgt: »for there he handles all the three 
theophanies which articulate his account of Moses' spiritual progress in the Life, as well 
as giving a comprehensive survey of his existence.« Daf) das angesprochene Schema der 
drei Theophanien, wie es in GNO VI, 322 vorliegt (s.o.), in der Vita Moysis als 
Gliederungsprinzip deutlich wird, kann ich nicht bestátigen. Bezeichnend ist vielmehr, daf) 
in GNO VII,1, 86 gerade nur zwei Theophanien einander gegenübergestellt werden: 
évavtiov ... Goxet rcg £lvat xfj tpi Ütogave(a 10 vov Loxopobuevov: tóte àp iv qutt, vov 0& iv 
Yvóq« 10 Ottov óp&cvat. — Die Übertragung des Drei-Stufen-Schemas aus den Homnilien zum 
Canticum auf die Vita Moysis scheint indes auf J. Daniélou zurückzugehen: vgl. J. Danié- 
lou, Platonisme et théologie mystique. Doctrine spirituelle de saint Grégoire de Nysse, Pa- 
ris ?^1954, 18f. Zu Recht wendet sich R. E. Heine, Perfection in the Virtuous Life. A Study 
in the Relationship between Edification and Polemical Theology in Gregory of Nyssa's 
De Vita Moysis, Cambridge/Mass. 1975, gegen diese Übertragung (die er ebd. 2f dar- 
stellt), indem er argumentiert: »there is no basis in the treatise [scil. der Vita Moysis] for 
the three clear-cut stages of the ascent of the soul which Daniélou proposes. ... The stages 
Gregory sets forth are based on the chronology of Moses' life, and what he discusses in 
each stage is controlled by what the imagery of the Biblical text suggests. ... Gregory never 
attempts to impose any systematic order on the progression of the Biblical story« (ebd. 
107f). Das entspricht genau meiner Einschátzung. 
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! Vgl. erneut J. Daniélou, Moses bei Gregor von Nyssa ..., 292-294. 

'? Vgl. auch den INDEX DES CITATIONS BIBLIQUES in: Grégoire de Nysse. La vie 
de Moise ... (SC 1 bis), 330. 

!?! [ndirekte, aber wertvolle Unterstützung erhált meine These durch die Studie zur Vita 
Moysis, die R. E. Heine vorgelegt hat. Er wendet sich darin gegen das *mystische Ver- 
stándnis' der Vita Moysis und versucht, »to establish a new base from which to work in 
interpreting the treatise« (R. E. Heine, Perfection ..., 4f); diese neue Basis sieht er in der 
»polemical theology of Gregory's debate with Origenism and Eunomianism« (ebd. 5; vgl. 
ebd. 193-195). Deswegen unternimmt er es auch, die Gründe, die J. Daniélou für eine Da- 
tierung der Vita Moysis 'um 392' nennt — vgl. Grégoire de Nysse. La vie de Moise ... (SC 
] bis), 15 — aufzugreifen und als nicht zwingend zu erweisen (vgl. R. E. Heine, Perfection 
..., 10-15). Er selbst pládiert — ohne práziser werden zu wollen — aus seiner Intention 
heraus für eine Datierung der Vita Moysis vor 390 (vgl. ebd. 15). Diese Rückdatierung 
kommt meiner Auffassung zur relativen Chronologie der Vita Moysis und der Homilien 
zum Canticum natürlich entgegen. Im Anschluf an Heine tritt auch G.-I. Gargano, La 
teoria di Gregorio di Nissa sul cantico dei cantici. Indagine su alcune indicazioni di meto- 
do esegetico, Rom 1981, für eine Rückdatierung der Vita Moysis (vgl. ebd. 142f. 237) und 
die spátere Entstehung der Hormilien zum Canticum ein. Dafür sprechen nach Gargano's 
Untersuchung die zunehmende Reife der exegetischen Methode und die wachsende Bedeu- 
tung des Mysteriums des inkarnierten Logos für die Rechtfertigung dieser Methode bei 
Gregor (vgl. ebd. 235-237). Diese Argumentation geht freilich von der Annahme eines li- 
nearen Fortschritts im Werk Gregors aus und muf) daher m.E. durch weitere Argumente 
abgesichert werden. 

'^ R.E.Heine, Perfection ..., 16, urteilt ebenfalls: »The theme ... which holds the treati- 
se together is ó xac' ápeci Qtoc.« 
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LE SOMMAIRE ANTHROPOGONIQUE DE L'ÉCRIT SANS TITRE 
(NH II, 117:27-118:2) À LA LUMIERE DE 1 CO 15:45-47* 


PAR 


LOUIS PAINCHAUD 


Dans l'avant-propos à son édition du codex II de Nag Hammadi 
parue au début de l'année 1989, Bentley Layton souligne à juste titre 
qu'aucun autre manuscrit gnostique n'a suscité autant de fascination 
parmi les chercheurs ou dans le grand public. Il attribue cet intérét au 
fait que ce codex offre un apercu du gnosticisme qui est étonnamment 
diversifié, illustrant comment, au début du IV? siécle, des textes gnosti- 
ques d'origine et d'inspiration variées pouvaient étre rassemblés et lus 
. comme un ensemble.' Les textes réunis dans ce codex sont généralement 
regroupés en trois catégories distinctes du point de vue de la tradition 
dont ils s'inspirent: L'Apocryphon de Jean et L'Hypostase des Archon- 
tes sont habituellement associés à la tradition «séthienne» dont ils sont 
considérés comme des représentants privilégiés depuis les travaux de 
Hans-Martin Schenke,? L'Évangile selon Philippe au valentinisme et 
L'Évangile selon Thomas de méme que Le Livre de Thomas, à un cou- 
rant de spiritualité lié à la figure de Jude Thomas, le jumeau du Sei- 
gneur. Deux textes semblent échapper à toute classification, L'Exégése 
de l'Áme et (L'Écrit sans Titre) (ci-aprés Ecr sT),? faute de pouvoir étre 
rattachés de facon univoque à l'une ou l'autre de ces traditions. 

C'est sans doute cette difficulté de le rattacher à un courant précis qui 
a gardé l'Ecr sT relativement à l'écart des recherches et des études de 
synthése qui se sont multiplées au cours des vingt derniéres années 
puisqu'il ne paraissait intéressant ni comme témoin du valentinisme ni 
comme témoin de la tradition séthienne ou du courant de pensée se 
réclamant de l'apótre Thomas. | 

D'autre part, la diversité de son contenu et l'amalgame qu'il pratique 
constamment entre des traditions et des motifs mythologiques dispara- 
tes ont amené tous ceux qui ont fourni une description ou un commen- 
taire de ce texte, depuis Jean Doresse à la fin des années '50 jusqu'à 
Bentley Layton, en passant par Hans-Martin Schenke, Alexander Bóh- 
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lig, Michel Tardieu et Hans-Gebhard Bethge, à insister sur son caractere 
syncrétiste* quant au fond et compilatoire? quant à la forme, et, par 
conséquent, à s'attarder davantage à l'analyse morcellée des différents 
courants de pensée qu'il intégre qu'à la facon dont il les utilise. À ce pre- 
mier consensus s'en est ajouté un second: la plupart des commentateurs 
en effet s'accordent à considérer que ce texte ne présente qu'une chris- 
tianisation extrémement superficielle et que les citations ou allusions au 
Nouveau Testament ou à la doctrine chrétienne qu'on y trouve ici ou 
là n'y jouent aucun róle déterminant.* 

Mon intention ici est de remettre en question ce double consensus en 
montrant que le sommaire anthropogonique de l'Ecr sT, qui en consti- 
tue à mon avis la clé de voüte, et dont on a proposé à ce jour des inter- 
prétations éminemment syncrétistes, est en fait une réinterprétation de 
] Co 15:45-47 prenant appui sur une exégeése allégorique d'inspiration 
philonienne des deux récits bibliques de la création de l'homme. 
L'analyse que je proposerai de ce passage permettra en outre d'éclai- 
rer d'un jour nouveau le sens global de ce texte, la question de la place 
qu'occupe ce traité auprés de ses voisins du codex II de Nag Hammadi 
et de proposer une hypothése quant à la cohérence du contenu de ce 
codex. 


]l. Le sommaire anthropogonique de Pl'Ecr sT 


Il importe d'abord de nous arréter au texte de ce passage: 


Ainsi donc, le premier Adam de la lumiére est pneumatique, 
il est apparu le premier jour. 

Le deuxiéme Adam est psychique, 

il est apparu le [six]iéme jour, 

celui qu'on appelle (d')«Aphrodite». 

Le troisiéme Adam est terrestre, 

c'est-à-dire 'homme-de-la-loi 

qui est apparu le huitiéme jour, 

[aprés le re]pos de la pauvreté, 

celui qu'on appelle «jour du soleil». 


1.1 Le texte et son interprétation dans la recherche récente 


Ce qui frappe d'abord à la lecture de ce texte, c'est la conjonction 
qu'il opére en quelques lignes entre des éléments à premiére vue fort dis- 
parates: rappel du récit anthropogonique propre à l'Ecr sT, catégories 
empruntées à l'anthropologie valentinienne, références à l'hexaméron 
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biblique et à la semaine planétaire, et un curieux écho paulinien, cette 
allusion à «l'homme de la loi». C'est sans doute la juxtaposition de tant 
d'éléments divers qui a suggéré à Alexander Bóhlig, le premier éditeur 
du traité, et à Hans G. Bethge, une lecture de ce passage et des 
restaurations* inspirées d'une précompréhension syncrétiste de l'ensem- 
ble du texte que Jean Doresse avait avancée le premier? et que Michel 
Tardieu a portée à son achévement avec une érudition admirable dans 
son analyse des motifs mythologiques du traité.'^ L'un et l'autre ont 
donc centré leur commentaire de ce passage sur la juxtaposition de réfé- 
rences chronologiques empruntées d'une part à la semaine planétaire et 
d'autre part à l'hexaméron biblique, tentant d'expliquer par la mytholo- 
gie paienne la localisation de la création de l'homme psychique au 
[quatr]iéme jour (selon les restitutions qu'ils ont proposées), et, par con- 
séquent, l'identification du jour d'Aphrodite à celui d' Hermés et identi- 
fiant le «jour du repos» i.e. le septiéme jour de la création, au huitiéme 
jour, le jour du soleil.'' Outre qu'elle n'est guére économique, une telle 
lecture de ce passage oblige ses commentateurs à déployer des trésors 
d'imagination et d'érudition qui n'arrivent toutefois pas à convaincre, 
comme en témoigne l'évolution des lectures proposées par les deux tra- 
ductions anglaises de 1977 et 1988"? et par l'édition de 1989? qui ont 
progressivement abandonné à la fois l'identification du jour du repos au 
jour du soleil et celle du jour de l'apparition du second Adam, ou jour 
d'Aphrodite, au quatriéme jour. 


1.2 La place qu'occupe le sommaire anthropogonique dans l'ensemble 
du traité 


Ce sommaire occupe une place centrale dans le traité. En effet, il clót 
le récit anthropogonique (107:17-118:2) dont il reprend et systématise 
l'organisation temporelle en trois étapes correspondant à l'apparition 
du premier Adam, entité lumineuse manifestée dans le monde inférieur, 
au premier jour (107:17-112:25), à la création par la Sophia du second 
Adam, androgyne identifié à Eve, afin qu'il agisse comme instructeur 
pour les hommes (112:25-114:22), et finalement, au modelage du troi- 
siéme Adam par les archontes à partir du sol (114:24-117:18). D'autre 
part, ce sommaire introduit dans le texte la partition de l'humanité en 
trois catégories, les pneumatiques ou spirituels, les psychiques et les ter- 
restres, tripartition qui sera reprise (122:9-123:1) dans la troisiéme partie 
du traité consacrée à l'histoire de l'humanité (118:2-123:31) depuis la 
transgression d'Adam jusqu'aux temps eschatologiques. 
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Bien que ce morceau tranche nettement par sa forme concise avec le 
reste du traité, il est donc bien intégré à son tissu rédactionnel et parfai- 
tement cohérent avec la doctrine qu'il développe dans les parties qui le 
précédent et qui le suivent immédiatement, entre lesquelles il joue le róle 
de charniére rédactionnelle; il est par conséquent impossible de le consi- 
dérer comme une simple interpolation. 


2. Le sommaire anthropogonique et 1 Co 15:45-47 


Compte tenu de la place qu'il occupe dans le texte, il importe donc 
de comprendre le mieux possible le sens de ce passage. Toutefois, les dif- 
ficultés auxquelles je viens de faire briévement allusion obligent à laisser 
de cóté l'explication «syncrétiste» avancée jusqu'ici et à chercher ail- 
leurs que dans la religion planétaire le sens de ce texte.'^ L'allusion à 
«l'homme de la loi» nous oriente toute naturellement vers Paul, en par- 
ticulier vers les Épitres aux Romains et aux Galates à l'enseignement 
desquelles cette expression pourrait bien faire écho. Or il se trouve que 
dans le corpus paulinien, 1 Co 15:45-47 offre également de nombreux 
paralléles de vocabulaire (en italique) avec notre passage: 

C'est ainsi qu'il est écrit: 

Le premier homme, Adam, a été fait àme vivante; 
le dernier Adarn, esprit vivifiant. 

Mais ce n'est pas le spirituel qui parait d'abord, 
c'est le psychique, puis le spirituel. 

Le premier homme, issu du sol, est terrestre, 

le deuxiéme homme (spirituel, p 46) vient du ciel. 


2.1] Rapprochements entre Ecr sT 117:27-118:2 et 1 Co 15:45-47 


Les rapports qu'offre ce texte avec Ecr sT 117:28-118:2 n'ont guére 
attiré l'attention jusqu'à présent et ont été ignorés par les commenta- 
teurs.' Le premier rapprochement qui saute aux yeux se situe au niveau 
du vocabulaire. On retrouve en effet dans ces deux passages les termes 
«premier», «second», «Adam», «pneumatique» (ou «spirituel»), 
«psychique» et «terrestre» (xoixóg). Ce dernier est particuliérement 
significatif puisqu'il n'apparait nulle part ailleurs, ni dans le Nouveau 
Testament ni à Nag Hammadi,'5 sinon en 118:3 et en 122:9 de ce méme 
traité, dans des passages étroitement reliés à celui qui nous occupe." Il 
serait invraisemblable que la rencontre du vocabulaire de 1 Co 15:45-47 
et de la formule quasi-paulinienne «l'homme-de-la-loi» dans le passage 
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de l'Ecr sT, soit fortuite. Mais la coincidence entre les deux textes ne 
s'arréte pas à une simple rencontre de vocabulaire puisque la pointe des 
deux textes est la méme, il s'agit en effet dans les deux cas d' établir 
l'exacte séquence dans laquelle différents Adam interviennent dans 
l'histoire du salut. De ce double rapprochement on ne peut tirer à mon 
avis qu'une seule conclusion: le sommaire anthropogonique d'Ecr sT est 
une inversion de l'enseignement de Paul en 1 Co 15:45-47, l'un et l'autre 
des deux textes prenant appui sur l'anthropogonie biblique.'* 


2.2 La tradition exégétique sous-jacente 


La question demeure toutefois de savoir au sein de quelle tradition 
exégétique se situe cette interprétation de 1 Co 15:45-47 par l'Ecr sT. 
Elaine Pagels a souligné à juste titre que les adversaires d'Irénée consi- 
déraient ce passage comme une source décisive de leur doctrine de la 
résurrection, comme en témoignent aussi bien Irénée et Tertullien que 
Le Traité sur la Résurrection du codex I de Nag Hammadi.'? Les valen- 
tiniens toutefois ne pouvaient interpréter ce texte que sur l'arriére-plan 
de leur exégése du récit de Genése, identifiant alors le «premier Adam» 
de 1 Co 15:45 à la créature du démiurge, áàme vivante dans laquelle 
Sophia introduira une semence pneumatique ou spirituelle,?? identifiée 
au second Adam, maintenant ainsi, comme Paul, l'antériorité de l'élé- 
ment psychique par rapport à l'élément spirituel. 

Si donc l'interprétation valentinienne de 1 Co 15:45-47 maintient la 
priorité chronologique de l'élément psychique par rapport à l'élément 
spirituel, cette méme tradition exégétique maintient également, dans son 
interprétation de Genése, l'antériorité de l'élément terrestre ou hylique 
sur l'élément psychique. En effet, la doctrine attribuée à Ptolémée, aussi 
bien que celle de Théodote, affirme l'antériorité de l'homme terrestre ou 
hylique sur l'homme psychique, prenant appui sur la double formule 
«selon l'image» et «selon la ressemblance» de Gn 1:26, l'homme terres- 
tre est créé le premier, c'est l'homme «hylique» ou l'homme «selon 
l'image», puis est créé le «psychique», c'est l'homme «selon la ressem- 
blance».?! 

Par conséquent, il faut voir que si, dans le passage qui nous occupe, 
l'identification des trois Adam aux trois natures «spirituelle», «psychi- 
que» et «terrestre», parait à premiére vue typiquement valentinienne, 
elle s'écarte au contraire sur un point majeur de l'interprétation valenti- 
nienne du mythe de Genése en ce qu'elle inverse l'ordre de la séquence 
suivant laquelle l'apparition des trois éléments est généralement placée. 
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En outre, cette disjonction temporelle qu'opére l'Ecr sT entre la créa- 
tion de l'homme psychique au sixiéme jour et celle de l'homme terrestre 
au huitiéme jour semble tout à fait étrangére à l'exégése valentinienne 
de Genése et ce passage de l'hexaméron à l'octaméron parait nous éloi- 
gner lui aussi du milieu valentinien. Il n'y est pourtant pas sans écho, 
comme en témoigne ce passage d'Irénée: 


«L'Ogdoade à son tour apparait dans le fait que l'homme a été modelé, 
selon eux, le huitiéme jour. Tantót, en effet, ils prétendent qu'il a été fait 
le sixiéme jour, tantót le huitieme, à moins qu'ils ne disent que l'homme 
«choique» a été modelé le sixiéme jour et l'homme charnel le huitiéme 
jour: car ils distinguent ces deux choses.»?? 


Irénée voit dans le report de la création de l'homme du sixiéme au hui- 
tiéme jour une exégése de Genése typiquement valentinienne cherchant 
dans cette création une manifestation de l'Ogdoade céleste. Toutefois, 
présenter la création de l'homme matériel au huitieme jour comme une 
illustration de l'Ogdoade céleste n'est guére compatible avec l'apprécia- 
tion valentinienne des deux réalités ainsi mises en rapport. Quant aux 
explications «syncrétistes» proposées par Alexander Bóhlig et Michel 
Tardieu,?? elles ne nous éclairent guére sur cette question puisque ni l'un 
ni l'autre n'explique pourquoi la création de l'homme «terrestre» est 
reportée au huitiéme jour. 

En fait, ce report de la création de l'homme «terrestre» du sixiéme au 
huitiéme jour, ce passage de l'hexaméron à l'octaméron n'a pas davan- 
tage à voir avec le syncrétisme planétaire qu'avec la symbolique valenti- 
nienne de l'Ogdoade. Il prend plutót sa source dans l'allégorie philo- 
nienne, mais une allégorie mal comprise, durcie, sclérosée. Le 
philosophe alexandrin distingue en effet dans les deux récits de Genése 
] et 2 la création de l'homme «intelligible» et celle de l'homme «sensi- 
ble»,?* distinction qu'il associera à une interprétation allégorique des 
jours de la création, l'homme «intelligible» étant créé le sixiéme jour 
«selon le nombre parfait», tandis que l'homme «sensible» est créé aprés 
l'achévement de ce monde idéal, soit aprés le septiéme jour.?? I] n'est 
pas utile d'entrer ici dans les arcanes de l'exégeése philonienne et de dis- 
cuter les multiples interprétations qu'il peut tirer, par la méthode allégo- 
rique, des mémes données scripturaires. Il est clair cependant que Phi- 
lon ne cherche pas à rendre compte de la lettre du texte. Son propos est 
autre: il s'agit de distinguer la création du monde idéal de celle du 
monde matériel, en prenant comme base scripturaire les deux récits con- 
sécutifs de la création de l'homme en Gn 1 et 2, et une interprétation 
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allégorique des six jours de la création. Qu'on en soit ensuite venu à 
situer au huitiéme jour la création de l'homme matériel, en perdant de 
vue le sens de l'allégorie philonienne, pour revenir à une exégése plus 
soucieuse de la matérialité du texte de Genése, oü le second récit de la 
création de l'homme prend place aprés le septiéme jour, n'a pas de quoi 
surprendre et il n'est nul besoin de faire appel à la semaine romaine ou 
au symbolisme planétaire pour en rendre compte.?* 

Il faut plutót voir, et dans ce texte d'Irénée et dans le sommaire an- 
thropogonique de l'Ecr sT, les témoins de la transmission d'idées philo- 
niennes plus ou moins altérées, dans un milieu valentinien d'une part 
(témoignage d'Irénée), et dans un milieu proche du valentinisme d'autre 
part (témoignage de l'Ecr sT). Mais ce fait n'est ni spécifiquement 
valentinien ni limité aux milieux valentiniens car on sait que de telles tra- 
ditions circulaient également dans d'autres milieux. Origéne, par exem- 
ple, atteste lui aussi cette méme idée d'une double création de l'homme 
pour rendre compte du double récit de Gn 1:27 et 2:7." 


Conclusion 


En résumé et pour conclure, mon analyse du sommaire anthropogoni- 
que de l'Ecr sT et de la place qu'il occupe dans ce traité m'améne aux 
conclusions suivantes: 

]. Ce sommaire est une inversion de l'enseignement de Paul en 1 Co 
15:45-47 dont l'intention est de remettre en question l'antériorité de 
l'homme créé par rapport à l'homme spirituel, et par le fait méme 
l'interprétation «orthodoxe» du róle du Sauveur en s'appuyant sur une 
exégese allégorique des deux récits de la création de l'homme de Genése 
dont la source ultime remonte probablement à Philon. 

2. Bien que ce texte se démarque de la tradition exégétique valentinienne 
sur 1 Co 15:45-47 et sur le récit biblique de la création de l'homme, le 
fait d'une part qu'il intégre les catégories de l'anthropologie triparite 
valentinienne, et qu'Irénée d'autre part témoigne de la permanence des 
mémes spéculations d'inspiration philonienne dans des milieux valenti- 
niens incite à caractériser le milieu qui l'a produit comme chrétien et lié 
au valentinisme ou influencé par lui. À ce titre, on peut voir ce texte 
comme une illustration concréte de l'exégése valentinienne qui applique 
à Paul une interprétation à double niveau comme en témoigne 
Théodote: 


En image du Paraclet, Paul est devenu l'Apótre de la résurrection: aussitót 
aprés la Passion du Seigneur, il fut, lui aussi, envoyé pour précher. C'est 
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pourquoi il a annoncé le Sauveur sous l'un et l'autre de ses aspects: comme 
engendré et passible, à cause de ceux de la gauche, car ils ont pu le connai- 
tre sur ce plan-là et ils le craignent; puis, sur le plan spirituel, comme issu 
de l'Esprit Saint et de la Vierge, ainsi que les Anges de la droite (i.e. les 
éons du Pléróme et leurs répliques femelles, les valentiniens) le con- 
naissent.?* 


Ce sommaire dévoilerait donc le véritable sens, i.e. le «sens spirituel» 
de l'enseignement de Paul en 1 Co 15:45-47, dont le texte tel qu'il a été 
transmis serait un bon exemple de l'enseignement de Paul destiné à 
«ceux de la gauche». 

3. Le fait que ce sommaire anthropogonique constitue en quelque sorte 
une clé de voüte rédactionnelle pour l'ensemble du traité oblige à éten- 
dre à la rédaction de l'Ecr sT tel que nous le connaissons ces conclu- 
sions: elle est le produit d'un milieu chrétien valentinien et l'intention 
principale de son rédacteur est d'exposer le sens véritable de l'enseigne- 
ment de Paul en 1 Co 15:45-47. Il va sans dire qu'une telle conclusion 
devra étre vérifiée par une analyse rédactionnelle portant sur l'ensemble 
du traité et non pas sur le seul passage considéré ici. 

4. Finalement, ces conclusions suggérent d'envisager sous un angle dif- 
férent la diversité du contenu du codex II de Nag Hammadi oü 
L'Hypostase des Archontes, qui précéde l'Ecr sT, s'ouvre sur une réfé- 
rence explicite à Ep 6:11-12? et L'Exégése de l'Áme, qui le suit immé- 
diatement propose une réflexion sur une série de testimonia empruntés 
àl'Ancien Testament et à la littérature paienne dont le clé d'interpréta- 
tion est fournie en 130:32-131:13 par deux citations explicites tirées de 
] Co 4:9-10 et Ep 6:12 qui constituent le noeud de cet ouvrage.?? 


Partant de cette triple constatation, on peut se demander si ces trois 
textes, malgré la diversité des sources qu'ils mettent en oeuvre et leur 
apparente disparité, ne seraient pas, sous leur forme actuelle, les pro- 
duits d'un seul et méme milieu doctrinal pour lequel il importait particu- 
lierement de se situer par rapport à Paul. Le fait de poser cette question 
suppose toutefois que l'on envisage la réunion de ces traités non plus 
seulement comme une illustration de la tendance «syncrétiste» des gnos- 
tiques, mais comme le témoin privilégié de l'activité littéraire d'un 
milieu gnostique chrétien qui ne s'est pas contenté de colliger des textes 
d'origines diverses, mais qui les a récrits de facon à dire à travers eux 
sa compréhension propre de la doctrine et des Écritures chrétiennes. 
Seule une comparaison minutieuse de l'histoire rédactionnelle de ces 
traités permettra de répondre à cette question.?! 
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NOTES 


* Cet article a été rédigé dans le cadre d'une recherche subventionnée par le Conseil de 
Recherche en Sciences Humaines du Canada et le Fonds pour la Formation de Chercheurs 
et l'Aide à la Recherche du Québec. 

' B. Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex II, 2-7. Together with XIII, 2*, Brit. Lib. Or. 
4926(1), and P. OXY, 1,654, 655 1 Nag Hammadi Studies 20 (Leiden 1989) xiii. 

? Cf.H. M. Schenke, Das sethianische System nach Nag-Hammadi-Handschriften, Stu- 
dia Coptica éd. P. Nagel, Berliner byzantinistische Arbeiten, 45 (Berlin 1974) 165-73 et 
The Phenomenon and Significance of Gnostic Sethianism, in The Rediscovery of Gnosti- 
cism 2 Sethian Gnosticism éd. B. Layton (Leiden 1981) 588-616. Récemment, B. Layton 
a renoncé à utiliser la distinction entre le séthianisme et le valentinisme qui avait servi de 
cadre à l'organisation du congrés tenu à Yale en 1978, préférant désigner comme «gnosti- 
que» («classic gnostic scriptures») l'ensemble de textes considéré par H.-M. Schenke 
comme séthien, cf. The Gnostic Scriptures (Garden City, N.Y. 1987) 5-22. 

* Ondoit l'editio princeps de ce texte accompagnée d'une premiere traduction allemande 
compléte à A. Bóhlig et P. Labib, Die Koptische-gnostische Schrift ohne Titel aus Codex 
II von Nag Hammadi, Deutsche Ak. der Wiss. zu Berlin, Institut für Orientsforchung 58 
(Berlin 1962). On en trouve une traduction francaise dans M. Tardieu, Trois mythes gnos- 
tiques, Adam, Éros et les animaux d'Égypte dans un écrit de Nag Hammadi (II, 5) (Paris 
1974) 297-335. La traduction anglaise de H. G. Bethge et S. O. Wintermute, in The Nag 
Hammadi Library in English éd. J. M. Robinson (New York 1977) 161-179, s'appuie en 
grande partie sur la thése de H. G. Bethge, «Vorn Ursprung der Welt». Die fünfte Schrift 
aus Nag Hammadi Codex II neu herausgegeben und unter bevorzugter Auswertung ande- 
rer Nag Hammadi Texte erklürt. Dissertation zur Erlangung des akademisches Grades 
doctor theologiae an der Humboldt-Universitát zu Berlin (Berlin 1975 non publiée). Cette 
traduction anglaise a été révisée par B. Layton pour la nouvelle édition de The Nag Ham- 
madi Library in English parue en 1988, à la lumiére des discussions de la «Societas Coptica 
Hierosolymitana», composée de H. J. Polotsky, S. Emmel, B. Layton et A. Shisha- 
Halevy. Bien que cette édition du codex II par B. Layton ne soit parue qu'en 1989, sa pré- 
paration est antérieure à 1982. 

* J.Doresse écrit à son sujet: «Et ce traité copte est un exemple authentique, admirable, 
de ce syncrétisme particulier auquel recouraient certaines sectes et que l'on ne connaissait 
guere, jusqu'à présent, que d'apres les notices consacrées par les Philosophoumena à des 
hérétiques tels que les Naassenes!», Les livres secrets des gnostiques d'Égypte (Paris 1958) 
196; cf. aussi A. Bóhlig et P. Labib, op. cit. 19 et M. Tardieu, op. cit. passim. 

* Déjà en 1958, J. Doresse désigne le rédacteur de ce traité comme un «compilateur», 
Op. cit. 192, 194. A. Bóhlig et P. Labib (op. cit. 19) emploient l'expression «Kompilations- 
freudigkeit» pour caractériser la rédaction de l'Ecr sT; M. Tardieu (op. cit. 33) désigne 
parfois son rédacteur comme un «compilateur» et H. G. Bethge définit ce traité comme 
un «encyclopedic compendium» (cf. B. Layton, op. cit. 12). 

$ «... auch in unserer Schrift kommen die christlichen Züge gar nicht stark zum Aus- 
druck», A. Bóhlig et P. Labib, op. cit. 33; «a work which stands as far from earliest chris- 
tianity as this one does...», J. Finegan, Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus (Philadelphie 
1969) 293-294; «UW kann auf Grund dieses Sachverhalt kaum das Werk eines christlichen 
Gnostikers sein...», H. G. Bethge, op. cit. 1, 18; «OOW is basically, however, non chris- 
tian and syncretistic with the christian elements found only at its beginning and ending», 
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R. H. Arthur, The Wisdom Goddess. Feminine Motifs in Eight Nag Hammadi Docu- 
ments (New York 1984) 9. 

"Voice le texte copte de ce passage (117:28-118:2): 

(117) p$orp ce nadam nte pou | oein ou pneumatikos pe 

afouónh 30 ebol mpsorp nhoou 

pmahsnau| nadam oupsukhikos pe 

afouónh ebol| mpmah[so]ou nhoou 

paei etoumou | te erof j[e a]phrodeite 

pmahsomt| nadam oukhoikos pe 

ete paei pe 35 prmnnomos 

ntahou[onh e]bo[l] hm| pmahsmoun nhoou 

[mmnca tana] (118) pausis ntmnthéke 

taei etoumoute eros je hemera eliou. 

* La restitution mpmahf[fto]Jou nhoou (le quatriéme jour) en 117:32 proposée par A. 
Bóhlig et P. Labib (op. cit. 84), également adoptée par M. Tardieu (op. cit. 323) et H. 
G. Bethge, (op. cit. 1, 66-67) est légerement trop longue compte tenu de l'espace disponi- 
ble dans la lacune. De plus, elle n'est pas cohérente avec la suite du texte qui désigne ce 
jour comme celui d'Aphrodite. Cette restitution oblige, soit à recourir à des explications 
extrémement sophistiquées mais peu convaincantes permettant d'identifier le second 
Adam à Aphrodite (M. Tardieu, op. cit. 115-116.132), soit à corriger le texte comme le 
fait H. G. Bethge qui restitue /fe (herm)alphrodeite(s) à la ligne 34 de facon à harmoniser 
ce passage avec 113:30-31 oü le second Adam est appelé «Hermaphrodite» (Voir son com- 
mentaire, op. cif. 2, 381). Mais toutes ces spéculations ne sont rendues nécessaires que par 
l'impossibilité de rattacher Aphrodite au quatriéme jour. À partir du moment oi le texte 
est correctement restauré, ce probléme disparait. 

*  J. Doresse, op. cit. p. 196. 

'! M. Tardieu, op. cit. 33 et 277-78. 

! Le jour du repos est bien le septiéme et ne doit pas étre identifié au huitieme comme 
le font A. Bóhlig et P. Labib (op. cit. 85) et M. Tardieu (op. cit. 135s). Dans le récit cos- 
mogonique, l'Ecr sT désigne le septiéme jour de Gn 1 comme le jour du repos (Ecr sT 
115:30-31). La restitution fete paei pe tana]pausis en 117:36 proposée par A. Bóhlig et P. 
Labib et adoptée par M. Tardieu a pour principal mérite de fournir prétexte à un commen- 
taire syncrétiste d'une grande richesse mais elle repose sur les mémes fondements que 
l'identification du jour d'Aphrodite au quatriéme jour. 

'? The Nag Hammadi Library in English éd. J. M. Robinson (Leiden !'1977) 173 et 
(21988) 183. 

à? B. Layton, op. cit. 2, 70-71. 

^ Qn peut rapprocher l'utilisation qui est faite ici des jours paiens de celle qu'en font 
Justin, I Apol. 67,3: «Le jour qu'on appelle du soleil tous, dans la ville et à la campagne, 
se réunissent dans un méme lieu» éd. L. Pautigny (Paris 1904) 142, et Tertullien, Ad natio- 
nes I, 13,1: «Alii plane humanius solem Christianum deum aestimant, quod innotuerit ad 
orientis partem facere nos precationem, vel die solis laetitiam curare», éd. J. G. Ph. Bor- 
leffs (Turnhout 1954) 32. Cf. à ce propos A. Dumaine, art. Dimanche, Dictionnaire 
d'Archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 4 (Paris 1921) 870s. Ceci ne signifie pas qu'une 
lecture syncrétiste de l'association du «jour du soleil» et du huitiéme jour ait été impos- 
sible, mais le texte tel qu'il se présente ne fait pas appel à un tel syncrétisme, ni à une inter- 
prétation allégorique comparable à celle qu'utilise, par exemple, Clément d'Alexandrie à 
propos des jours dédiés à Mercure et à Aphrodite, cf. Strom. VII, 12, (PG 9, 504). 
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'5 Seul, à ma connaissance, F. Siegert a enregistré ce rapprochement, cf. Nag Hammadi 
Register, Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, 26 (Tübingen 1982) 
342. 

'* ]d. ibid. 324. 

" «Il ya trois hommes et leur postérité jusqu'à l'achévement du monde: l'éon spirituel, 
le psychique et le terrestre (yoixóg)» (122:6-9). 

'* Certes, l'on pourra objecter que le sommaire anthropogonique de l'Ecr sT ne saurait 
étre lu comme une interprétation de 1 Co 15:45-47 parce qu'il y est question de trois hom- 
mes ou de trois Adam alors qu'on n'en trouve que deux chez Paul. La tradition textuelle 
fournit toutefois des indices qui permettent de répondre à cette objection. En effet, la 
lecon explicitante de p 46 «ó &v0pc rog xveuuatixóz» au v. 47 permet de supposer que vers 
l'an 200, il existait des interprétations de ce texte selon lesquelles l'identification du 
«second homme» du v. 47 au «dernier homme» du v. 45 n'allait pas de soi. Ce passage 
de P'Ecr sT pourrait donc étre un témoin d'une interprétation de ce texte à laquelle 
s'oppose justement la lecture de p 46 en rendant explicite cette identification. 

'* Cf.Irénée, Adv. Haer. 5,7.1-2 et Tertullien, De Resurrectione 53, et à Nag Hammadi, 
Le Traité sur la Résurrection, NHC I, 45:39-46:2 ainsi que le commentaire de E. Pagels, 
The Gnostic Paul, Gnostic Exegesis of the Pauline Epistles (Philadelphie 1975) 84. Voir 
aussi, du méme auteur, The Mystery of the Resurrection: A Gnostic Reading of 1 Corin- 
thians 15, Journal of Biblical Literature 93 (1974) 276-288. 

? Exc. Theod. 50.3; 53:4-5; Irénée, Adv. Haer. 1.5.5; Tertullien, De Resurrectione 53. 
^ Cf. Irénée, Adv. Haer. I, 5,5, et aussi Exc. Theod. 50. 

? JTrénée, Adv. Haer. 1, 18,2. 

7? Cf. A. Bóhlig et P. Labib, op. cit. 84-85 et M. Tardieu, op. cit. 135. 

^ Cf. par exemple Quaest. Gen. I, 4: «Qui est l'homme modelé et en quoi se distingue 
celui qui est «selon l'image»? — Celui qui est modelé est l'homme sensible et la réplique 
du modéle intelligible. Mais (celui qui est) «selon l'image», intelligible et incorporel, est 
la réplique de l'archétype selon l'aspect en méme temps que la forme du sceau d'origine», 
trad. C. Mercier, OPA 34a (Paris 1979) 65-66. 

?5^ «Aussi la création de cet incorporel selon l'image est-elle annoncée le sixiéme jour 
selon le nombre parfait, six, tandis que celle de celui qui fut modelé (est annoncée) aprés 
l'achévement de ce monde et aprés les jours de la genése de toute chose au septiéme jour, 
car c'est en tout dernier lieu que celui qui a été modelé apparait en statue humaine faite 
de limon.», Quaest. Gen. II, 56, trad. C. Mercier, OPA 34a (Paris 1979) 288-291. Chez 
Philon, le nombre de jours a évidemment un sens allégorique et ne doit pas étre pris 
comme une indication chronologique, cf. Leg. A/l. I, 3, oà l'interprétation est tout à fait 
différente, et H. A. Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge 1948) I, 120ss. Voir C. Kannengiesser, 
Philon et les Péres sur la double création de l'homme, in Philon d'Alexandrie éd. R. 
Arnaldez et al. (Paris 1967) 277-296. 

^?  Laquestion de savoir pourquoi le rédacteur d'Ecr sT a senti le besoin de donner autant 
de précisions chronologiques dans son sommaire anthropogonique demeure toutefois 
entiére. Chez Philon et chez les valentiniens d'Irénée, ces précisions ne se réferent qu'aux 
jours de Genése interprétés dans un sens purement allégorique chez le premier alors que 
les seconds témoignent d'une tendance plus fondamentaliste. Il est possible que l'utilisa- 
tion des jours paiens par le rédacteur de l'Ecr sT nous renvoie à un autre registre. Cette 
question devra étre traitée ailleurs. 
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7 Cf. par exemple Origene, Entretien avec Héraclide 11,20-12,4; 15,28-16,6, éd. J. Sche- 
rer, SC 67 (Paris 1960) 80-81 et 88-89. 

? Exc. Theod. 23:2-3 trad. F. Sagnard, Sources Chrétiennes 23 (Paris 1948) 107. 

?  ['évaluation de l'importance qu'il faut accorder à cette référence paulinienne varie 
beaucoup d'un commentateur à l'autre. Pour B. Layton, «The whole story is explicitely 
an elaboration of St. Paul's reference to the christian struggle with malevolent rulers and 
authorities of heaven» cf. The Hypostasis of the Archons, Harvard Theologica! Review 
67 (1974) 364. Pour E. Pagels, l'auteur de l'Hypostase des Archontes «intending to read 
Genesis 1-3 spiritually, closely follows and then mythically elaborates Paul's own exegesis 
of the creation account given in 1 Corinthians 15. Second, when the author turns from 
the theme of creation to revelation, he or she tends to read this process through passages 
such as 1 Corinthians 2 and Ephesians 3-5». Cf. Exegesis and Exposition of the Genesis 
Creation Accounts in Selected Texts from Nag Hammadi, in Nag Hammadi, Gnosticism 
and Early Christianity éd. C. W. Hedrick (Peabody, Mass. 1986) 266. Quant à B. Barc, 
il fait bien l'hypothése d'une double rédaction de L'Hypostase des Archontes, la seconde 
remaniant le texte de facon à la présenter à un public chrétien, mais son commentaire 
s'intéresse quasi exclusivement à la premiere rédaction du traité, et n'accorde par consé- 
quent que trés peu d'attention aux éléments chrétiens constitutifs de la seconde rédaction, 
cf. B. Barc, L'Hypostase des Archontes, Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section 
«Textes», 5 (Québec-Louvain 1980) 45-48. 

* (Cf, J.-M. Sevrin, L'Exégese de l'Áme, Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, section 
«Textes», 9 (Québec 1983) 68-70, 97. 

? C'est ce que J. Doresse avait déjà entrevu à propos du codex II (le codex X de sa 
numérotation), cf. Les livres secrets des gnostiques d'Egypte (Paris 1958) 192-193. Une 
telle approche nécessiterait que l'on s'attardát davantage qu'on ne l'a fait jusqu'à mainte- 
nant à l'analyse rédactionnelle des textes gnostiques comme Martin Krause y invitait les 
chercheurs il y a quelques années, cf. The Christianization of Gnostic Texts, in 7Zhe New 
Testament and Gnosis, Essays in honour of R. McL. Wilson, éd. A. H. B. Logan et A. 
J. M. Wedderburn (Edinburgh 1983) 193. 
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Tertullien, Le mariage unique (De monogamia). Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et commentaire de Paul Mattei (Sources Chrétien- 
nes 343). Les Éditions du Cerf, Paris 7e, 1988. 424 pages. 


Sans exagération on peut dire que le niveau scientifique des éditions 
de traités de Tertullien dans les «Sources Chrétiennes» devient de plus 
en plus élevé: la trés bonne édition du De spectaculis par Madame H. 
Turcan que nous avons recensée dans cette revue, 42 (1988) 83 sqq., est 
maintenant suivie par l'édition tout à fait excellente du De monogamia 
par M. Paul Mattei, assistant à l'Université de Grenoble, qui a déjà 
publié plusieurs articles importants sur Tertullien. Il s'agit ici d'un traité 
destiné a remplacer le De exhortatione castitatis qui, comme le dit le 
prospectus, «avec ses formules intransigeantes et d'un style parfois 
rugueux....avait dà trouver un accueil difficile». Quand nous compa- 
rons le De monogamia avec son prédécesseur, nous pouvons dire — 
nous continuons à citer le prospectus — que «La pensée n'a pas varié; 
mais l'exposé, qui met en jeu les ressources maitrisées d'une double cul- 
ture profane et chrétienne, a gagné en clarté autant qu'en profondeur, 
en force théologique». 

L'édition s'ouvre par une introduction trés approfondie qui a l'éten- 
due d'une monographie (118 pp.). Elle est remarquable à cause du fait 
que, à cóté des chapitres usuels sur la datation (l'éditeur propose l'an 
214 ou à la rigueur 215), la composition du traité et les manuscrits et 
éditions, elle contient deux chapitres qui sont le résultat d'investigations 
aussi personnelles que profondes des problémes de mariage et remariage 
au temps de Tertullien et une étude sur la théologie de l'histoire dans 
le De monogamia qui est aussi trés importante pour plusieurs autres 
traités, particulierement pour le De virginibus velandis. Toute cette 
introduction est d'un trés haut niveau; en tout cas, l'auteur de ce 
compte-rendu n'a rien d'important à ajouter. A la page 10, n. 3 il faut 
lire tnpetco« au lieu de «epeico«. Dans la liste des traductions la trés impor- 
tante version allemande de Heinrich Kellner (Kempten 1871) a été 
omise. 

La constitution du texte est fondée sur une connaissance parfaite des 
manuscrits et des éditions. On est heureux de voir que M. Mattei men- 
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tionne tout le temps les lecons des trois éditions de Beatus Rhenanus 
(quelquefois la deuxiéme édition, qui n'est pas fondée sur un manuscrit 
aujourd'hui perdu, comme la premiére et la troisiéme, mais qui contient 
un nombre de conjectures excellentes, est à tort négligée). Parfois on 
voudrait encore savoir un détail: par ex. dans II 1 7ovae discipli- 
nae...durissimae illis, oà les manuscrits NX et la premiére édition de 
Rhenanus lisent dirisssimae, on voudrait savoir la lecon de sa deuxiéme 
édition. Dans VII 2 les mots idque....Sadducaeorum doivent étre mises 
entre parenthéses parce que, si la phrase serait ininterrompue, on 
s'attendrait à lire id quod au lieu de idque. 

Le commentaire est particuliérement nourri; l'éditeur connait à fond 
la littérature pertinente. Dans la note ad III 1 Fervorem carnis despu- 
mare l'éditeur cite De anima 27.4 unico...impetu utriusque (sc. carnis 
et animae) £oto homine concusso despumatur semen totius hominis. Il 
sera utile d'ajouter que le verbe despumare est employé fréquemment 
par Tertullien parce qu'il adhére à la doctrine d'Aristote (p.ex. De 
gener. animal. II 3, 737 a 27 sqq.) que le corps humain est créé puisque 
le sperme de l'homme solidifie «à xazagfjvi de la femme; cf. particulie- - 
rement De carne Christi 19.21-23: materiam seminis, quam constat san- 
guinis esse calorem, ut despumatione mutatum in coagulum sanguinis 
feminae. — Je ne comprends pas pourqui dans la note ad VI 2 Habes 
apostolum, disce cum Galatis la lecon des recc., sc. habens, est qualifiée 
comme un Aapax. — Je ne suis pas absolument convaincu que dans VI 
4, oü les manuscrits, suivis (comme presque toujours) par Bulhart, lisent 
habes Moyen, Dei de proximo arbitrium, il ne soit pas nécessaire de lire 
avec Rhenanus arbitrum. En défense de la lecon arbitrium l'éditeur cite 
quelques examples de l'emploi de l'abstrait neutre pour le concret, 
comme rnatrimonium pour maritus et De orat. 7.2 iudicio pour iudici 
(ou Diercks et Dekkers lisent iudici). Mais le TLL ne cite aucun example 
de arbitrium avec un sens concret (on ne saurait citer que l'emploi de 
sine arbitrio dans Ps.-Verg. Aetna 194 avec le sens de la locution fré- 
quente sine arbitris (-0) et arbitrium se trouve plus de 80 fois chez Ter- 
tullien, toujours avec un sens abstrait. 

Enfin il faut encore mentionner le tableau synoptique, particuliére- 
ment utile, de la correspondance entre le De monogamia et les deux trai- 
tés précédents sur le remariage (pp. 407-8). 


2215 NB Voorhout, Sportlaan 3, app.311 J. H. WASZINKT 
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]. Vetus Latina, Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 12 Esaias edidit 
Roger Gryson (Fascicule 4, Is 7,14-10,19). Freiburg, Herder, 1989, S. 
241-320. 

2. B. Lófstedt, Sedulius Scottus: Kommentar zum Evangelium nach 
Mattháüus (1,1-11,1) (Vetus Latina. Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen 
Bibel 14). Freiburg, Herder, 1989, 306 S. 


]l. Die Arbeiten an der Isaias-Ausgabe werden energisch weiterge- 
führt. Roger Gryson von der katholischen Universitát Louvain-la- 
Neuve wird hierbei von den Mitarbeitern Dr. J.-C. Haelewyck und den 
Damen E. Crousse und J. Coulie unter Mithilfe des Vetus Latina Insti- 
tuts unterstützt. Aus dem letzten Arbeitsbericht ersehen wir, dass die 
vorbereitenden Arbeiten für die náchsten Lieferungen bereits weit fort- 
geschritten sind. Es hat sich herausgestellt, dass die patristischen Zitate 
im Anfang des Buches Isaias (in den Kapiteln 1-11) zahlreicher sind als 
im folgenden Teil (in den Kapiteln 12-39). 

Zu erwáhnen ist hierzu eine textkritische Studie über eine Isaiasstelle, 
die R. Gryson neulich veróffentlicht hat: *Barachie et la prophétesse. 
Exercice de critique textuelle sur Isaie 8, 2.3', Rev. Bibl. 96 (1989) 
321-337. 

2. Als Band 3 in der Schriftenreihe **Vetus Latina. Aus der Geschich- 
te der lateinischen Bibel"! erschien 1961 die Arbeit von H. J. Frede: Pe- 
lagius, der irische Paulustext, Sedulius Scottus (mit einer Ausgabe von 
Sedulius! Kommentar zum Epheserbrief). Für dieselbe Serie hat Frede 
weiter eine vollstándige Ausgabe von Sedulius' Pauluskommentar ge- 
plant. So versteht es sich, dass Bengt Lófstedts Ausgabe von Sedulius 
Scottus' Kommentar zum Mattháàusevangelium ebenfalls in dieser Reihe 
einen Platz gefunden hat. Es handelt sich im eine editio princeps des bis- 
her ungedruckten Werkes, dessen zweiter Teil (11,2 bis Schluss) in Vor- 
bereitung ist. 

Die Ausgabe des Textes beruht auf 2 alten Handschriften, die noch 
ins 9. Jht., also wahrscheinlich kurz nach dem Tode des Sedulius Scot- 
tus, zu datieren sind. Es ist fesselnd zu sehen, aus welchen Quellen Sedu- 
lius geschópft hat. Dem Herausgeber gebührt das Lob, diese Quellen 
mit grosser Genauigkeit verzeichnet zu haben. Es handelt sich dabei óf- 
ters um lángere Textstücke, namentlich aus Hilarius, Hieronymus, Au- 
gustinus, Gregorius Magnus und Beda, so dass gegebenfalls die Ausga- 
ben dieser Autoren zur Feststellung des Textes herangezogen werden 
kónnten. 
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Man kónnte sich fragen, ob die Lesart septemrio (S. 9, Z. 20) richtig 
ist. Zwar gibt es in dem Text mehrere abweichende Wortformen und 
orthographische Eigentümlichkeiten (z.B. genelogia S. 16 — genealo- 
gia; simma S. 22 — sigma), aber die Lesart septemtrio (oder septentrio) 
scheint mir doch wahrscheinlicher. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


Basile de Césarée, Sur le baptéme. Texte grec de l'édition U. Neri. 
Introduction, traduction et annotation par Jeanne Ducatillon (Sources 
Chrétiennes 357). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1989. 324 p. 234 F. 


Celui qui cherche des renseignements sur les rites et la liturgie baptis- 
males du quatriéme siécle en Cappadoce dans ce livre, n'y trouvera pas 
son compte. Le sujet de l'auteur est de «dire comment on se prépare au 
baptéme, ce qu'il signifie, quelles obligations découlent de l'engagement 
baptismal» (p. 13). 

La traduction présentée ici est la premiére de ce genre en langue fran- 
caise. Elle a été faite avec beaucoup de soin: elle est claire et précise. 
L'auteur dit qu'elle a, en général, «respecté l'allure propre de l'original 
aussi bien dans les lenteurs que dans les passages plus animés» (p. 74). 
Cette remarque se référe au caractére particulier du style de ce traité. 
C'est d'ailleurs ce style qui a fait douter de l'authenticité basilienne de 
ce traité, qui en plus manifeste une morale particuliérement sévére. En 
1679 le dominicain F. Combefis fut le premier à douter de l'autenticité 
basilienne de ce livre, qu'il attribua à Eustathe de Sebaste. En 1967 
W.D. Hauschild (Die Pneumatomachen. Ein Untersuchung zur Dog- 
mengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts) s'y rallia (cf. M. Geerard, Cla- 
vis Patrum Graecorum II no 2896). L'auteur au contraire se met au 
rang des défenseurs de l'authenticité: dans ce cas, Dom Gribomont et 
U. Neri, dont elle reproduit le texte grec (avec quelques retouches). 

Dans les autres chapitres de l'introduction l'auteur s'étale sur les des- 
tinataires de l'ouvrage (les moines), la date (l'année 366, «voire un ou 
deux ans plus tot»), la situation de Basile à ce temps, et le continu du 
livre (la place de la Bible, la doctrine baptismale, l'idéal ascétique). On 
s'étonne un peu que l'auteur dans ce contexte ne mentionne pas la thése 
de Hauschild et la réaction de A.M. Ritter dans la Zeitschrift für Kirche- 
geschichte 80 (1969), 404-6. 
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Par cette édition excellente un texte peu connu est devenu accessible 
au lecteur moderne. 
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Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 38-41. Introduction, texte critique et 
notes par Claudio Moreschini, traduction par Paul Gallay (Sources 
Chrétiennes 358). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1990. 390 p. 256 F. 


«Les discours sur Noél et sur la féte des *Saints Lumiéres' sont parmi 
les plus beaux que Grégoire ait écrits: exemple splendide d'art 'asiani- 
que' (selon la fameuse étude de E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 
Leipzig 1909, p. 566-7). Je ne saurais dire quels autres écrits du christia- 
nisme grec des premiers siécles pourraient les égaler: probablement 
aucun» (p. 34-35). Cet éloge, emprunté à l'introduction de M. More- 
schini, concerne les trois premiers discours de ce livre. Ils datent de la 
période du séjour de Grégoire à Constantinople, probablement Noél 380 
et Épiphanie 381. Les Discours 38 et 39 semblent prouver l'existence 
d'une féte de la Nativité distincte de la féte des Lumiéres, c'est-à-dire 
de l'Épiphanie. Cela veut dire qu'on connaissait une féte de Noél (le 25 
décembre) à Constantinople dans ce temps, comme M. Gallay explique 
dans l'Introduction, p. 11-15. Les autres chapitres de l'Introduction, 
qui sont de la main de M. Moreschini, contiennent des expositions 
instructives sur le contenu trés riche de ces trois Discours. Le Discours 
41 *Pour le jour de la Pentecóte', qui semble étre d'une date antérieure 
(Pentecóte 379), fait l'objet d'une étude à part. 

Comme on le sait, la tradition manuscrite des ouvrages de Grégoire 
est trés riche et compliquée. Dans cette édition on trouve les résultats 
des recherches de M. Moreschini, publiés dans les Studi Classici e Orien- 
tali 37, 1987, 267-291. 

La traduction de M. Gallay est, en général, comme on s'y attend, 
exacte et claire. Qu'il me permette, toutefois, de faire quelques petites 
remarques. 

En 39, 13, 1-5, aprés avoir discuté la nature divine, Grégoire dit, selon 
la traduction de M. Gallay: «Puisqu'il en est ainsi de ces réalités ou de 
cette realité, il fallait que l'adoration ne füt pas limitée aux étres célestes 
seulement ...; pour cette raison est créé l'homme ...». Mais Grégoire dit: 
«Puisqu'il en est ainsi de ces réalités ou de cette réalité, et puisqu'il fal- 
lait que l'adoration ne füt pas limitée aux étres célestes seulement ... 
pour cette raison est créé l'homme.» Le traducteur néglige le particle 
coordonnant óé dans la proposition subordonnée. 
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En 40, 45, 38 il omet de traduire &v&oxaotv, xpíow; et en 40, 45, 42-43 
il rend «otc *ugActt0vot xó TYsu.ovixóv par «pour ceux qui aveuglent leur 
raison», tandis que Grégoire parle de «ceux qui sont aveugles dans leur 
raison» ( — ceux dont la raison est aveugle). Le verbe «ugAcetv n'est pas 
causatif. 

La traduction du début du Discours 41 ne me semble pas heureuse. 
Aprés avoir dit qu'il veut *philosopher! un peu sur la féte, 'afin de la 
célébrer selon PEsprit', Grégoire poursuit: "AXJÀm uiv vàp &XJÀo 
ravf|ropig: tà 0& Ücpameuttj oo Aóvou Aóvoc ... M. Gallay traduit: «Aux 
autres des sollennités d'un autre genre, mais au serviteur de la Parole, 
il faut la parole ...» A mon avis, Grégoire dit: «Car chacun a son propre 
genre de féte; pour le serviteur de la Parole, c'est la parole ...». Le vá, 
que M.G. ne traduit pas, explique la phrase initiale: pour Grégoire, le 
serviteur de la Parole, la féte c'est la parole. 

Et il ajoute: Kai o$0iv obtoc ceógpatvet xaÀÓv tàv quUAoxáAocv o00Éva, c 
1ó navmyopitetw xveup.atuxGc tóv quiéopxov. M. Gallay traduit: «On n'est 
pas moins heureux de voir de belles choses, quant on aime la beauté, que 
l'on n'éprouve de célébrer des fétes selon l'Esprit, quand on aime les 
fetes». Dans cette traduction la correlation oücog ... oc, traduite par 
«pas moins ... que», ne me parait pas rendre la pensée de Grégoire. 
Celui-ci veut dire que le plaisir qu'on éprouve à la célébration selon 
l'esprit d'une féte est supérieur au plaisir esthétique. Je propose donc: 
«Et rien de beau n'enchante autant (otc) celui qui a le gout des belles 
choses que la célébration des fétes selon l'esprit (enchante) celui qui 
aime les fétes». 

Et un peu plus loin Grégoire dit: 'EopxáGouev xai fjuetc, &ÀA' cg Goxet tà 
Ilveópaxt. 80xet 0€ 7| Aévovtág tt tÀv Otóvtov 7| rp&ttovvac. M. Gallay 
traduit: «Nous célébrons des fétes, nous aussi, mais de la maniére qui 
plait à l'Esprit. Or, ce qui lui plait, c'est que l'on parle ou que l'on agisse 
comme on le doit». Mais Grégoire ne dit pas qu'il plait à l'Esprit, qu'on 
parle et agisse comme on le doit; il veut dire que ce qui plaít à l'Esprit, 
c'est que notre célébration existe dans nos paroles et nos actions ver- 
tueuses. On pourrait traduite: «Or, /a maniére qui lui plait, c'est qu'on 
le fait en parlant ou en agissant comme on le doit». 

Par ce septiéme volume dédié aux Discours de Grégoire de Nazianze 
les deux auteurs ont ajouté un tome précieux à la série Sources Chré- 
tiennes. 
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St. Augustine, On Faith and Works, translated and annotated by G. 
J. Lombardo, C.S.C. Ancient Christian Writers 48. New York, 
Newmann Press, 1988. 112 pages. 

In 413 Augustine was consulted about some writings in which faith 
and good works were distinguished in such a way ut sine hac non posse, 
sine illis autem posse perueniri suaderetur ad aeternam uitam 
(retr.2.38). This jejune and neutral summary suppresses the strong 
annoyance at such tenets which clearly emerges from the pages of the 
author's answer in De fide et operibus (f.et op.). His opponents cham- 
pioned admittance to the sacrament of baptism without the candidates' 
penitence for their wrongdoing in the past or any instruction on behalf 
of the Church about their future way of life. The identity of the 
quidam—quibusdam uidetur are the opening words of the treatise—is 
unknown, but their point of view obviously had much to do with the 
position of those who after a divorce had remarried. For Augustine this 
position was quite clear: haec non coniugia, sed adulteria esse (f.et 
op.1.2). The treatise, however, is by no means confined to this specific 
case; Augustine's argument usually is more general in character, with 
much attention to the correct exegesis of biblical passages, such as 1 
Cor. 3.11-15, dealt with at length in 15.24 sqq. His final verdict 
amounts to this formula: ut sancto baptismo consona sit uita christiana 
(26.48). 

The treatise is not one of the most important in Augustine's oeuvre, 
but it is not without interest either, i.a. because of its references to the 
rules and practices of the catechumenate, the contribution to the 
author's views on marriage and the possible hints of a doctrine of 
purgatory in the discussion of 1 Cor.3.11-15. For that reason a modern 
translation with the addition of scholarly notes can be most helpful. 
Prof. Lombardo's rendering is on the whole reliable, with here and 
there some occasion for questions: peruersum...atque praeposterum 
(1.1) instead of **wrong and even absurd"' rather means *'placed in a 
completely wrong order'; *'sincerely repentant'' does not do full justice 
to fructuosa...poenitentia (8.12); in the passage dealing with Philip's 
encounter with the eunuch (Acts 8.26-39) L. removes a nicety by 
translating in catechismo (9.14) with *'*in his preaching'': Augustine in 
fact assumes that before the eunuch's baptism all requirements were 
fulfilled, although Scripture does not mention everything gratia 
breuitatis, and that the candidate surely was subjected to a highly 
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accelerated course (catechismus) on faith and morals. The introduction 
and the notes provide satisfactory information and explanation. No 
fresh light is shed on the problem of the precise objects of Augustine's 
polemic. A thorough analysis of the line of thought and, for that mat- 
ter, the small digressions in the argument might still yield some useful 
results. 

Note 178 on Augustine's repugnance against the theatre brings a sur- 
prise in that it introduces one new Latin adiective, viz. /udibris, and an 
instance of the rare adiective dedecorus not listed in TLL V,1.251.80-84. 
The texts referred to, alas, interfere with these novelties: magis ridenda 
quam ludibria theatrorum (civ. 6.9) and ipsa theatrica corporum et 
animorum dedecora (ep. 138.14) provide instances of the substantives 
ludibrium and dedecus respectively. 

The present reviewer has not been able to find out the relation of the 
translation under review to the one by G. J. Lombardo in Studies in 
Sacred Theology 2nd ser. 47 (Washington 1951). Nothing is stated 
about this in the introduction and the copyright is dated 1988. As may 
have become clear, this volume in any case is worthwhile for those who 
take an interest in the subject. 
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J. Ries and others, Le Epistole Paoline nei Manichei, i Donatisti e il 
primo Agostino (Sussidi patristici 5). Istituto Patristico *Augusti- 
nianum', Roma 1989. 168 pages. 


Julien Ries, professor of comparative religion at Louvain-La-Neuve 
in Wallonia, inaugurates this book with the observation that 
**Manichaeism is a religion of salvation, whose founder perfected the 
various doctrines of the masters of Gnosis in order to establish a 
Gnostic Church, which he presented as the true Church of Jesus 
Christ". 

He offers a general introduction to this worldreligion and shows, 
both from the Kephalaia and the Cologne Mani Codex that Mani (216- 
2TT) was very familiar and deeply influenced by the letters of the apostle 
Paul, which he is said to have known through the intermediary of Mar- 
cion, a Gnostic and an Enkratite who forbade marriage for his 
followers, as Mani did for the class of the Elect. 
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Francois Decret, the greatest living expert on Manichaean Africa and 
on Roman Africa in general, shows convincingly that Paul was so 
important for the African adherents of this gnostic faith, that one could 
call it a Pauline heresy, if the categories of orthodoxy and heresy had 
a place in scholarship. 

Decret proves that these opponents of Augustine formulated reserva- 
tions about certain passages in the so-called Pastoral Letters of pseudo- 
Paul in favour of childbirth and marriage. These they considered as 
later interpolations, though accepting that the rest was authentic and 
inspired. This, I would say, might show that the African Manichees and 
perhaps also Mani himself had not accepted the Corpus Paulinum of 
Marcion, in which the Pastoral Letters were still completely absent. In 
Antiquity the canon of the Aramaic and the Armenian Church con- 
tained the apocryphal Third Letter of Paul to the Corinthians, which is 
a part of the Encratite Acts of Paul. Mani may have owed his Corpus 
Paulinum to the Encratites of Edessa and Mesopotamia in general. But 
even in that case the possibility remains open that there existed in Anti- 
quity a radically ascetic interpretation of Paul, very different from the 
Catholic explanation and possibly leading up to Augustine. 

W.H.C. Frend, the famous historian now retired but still in full 
swing, proves that the Donatists, the majority of African Christendom, 
were the legitimate heirs of Tertullian and Cyprian as well as of their 
right wing rigorist opponents, and regarded themselves as the Catholic 
Church of North Africa: *'they represented the continuity of the 
hitherto dominant tradition of Tertullian and Cyprian"'. Their attitude 
toward Scriptures followed closely that of the Church in Cyprian's time. 
They justified their particular claims on behalf of the holiness and 
integrity of their Church from the whole Bible, including Paul. There- 
fore this apostle did not hold that pre-eminent place reserved for him 
by the Manichees. No Donatist commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 
such as that composed by Pelagius on Rornans, has come down to us, 
though it must be admitted that the exegetical Ru/es of Tyconius made 
great use of this Epistle. When one searches through other surviving 
Donatist writings and statements, only 41 quotations from 36 separate 
texts are to be found. I add that none of these, as far as I see, refers 
to the main themes of Pauline theology, viz. ''the justification of the 
godless" and *''the being in Christ". This reminds me of the remark of 
Joseph Lortz (in Tertullian als Apologet) that Tertullian had no idea of 
what Paul really meant. The same is true of the Donatists. Could this 
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be because African Christianity originates from Jewish Christian, anti- 
Pauline beginnings? 

Professor Maria Grazia Mara observes that many Greek Christians of 
the fourth and fifth century wrote commentaries on Epistles of Paul, 
which, however, have not survived because a later generation did not 
consider them as wholly orthodox. In the West the situation was dif- 
ferent. The commentaries of Marius Victorinus, an African rhetor in 
Rome converted to Christianity about 355-356, do survive, even though 
they betray the influence of the so-called Marcionite prologues and use 
Marcionite expressions. 

The Ambrosiaster, who probably wrote in Rome between 363 and 
384, has some specific and hardly orthodox views on the Law and yet 
he anticipates the doctrine of original sin by stating that **tin Adam all 
men sinned as in a mass". To this should be added that the word 
*fmassa"', used by Augustine for the damned (**mnassa perditionis") is 
a technical term of the Manichaean ''Sondersprache"', as Ernesto 
Buonaiuti observed long ago. As so often, it is not clear whether 
Augustine was indebted to the Catholic tradition of Africa, or to 
Manichaeism, or to both. 

Between 395 and 409 in Rome Pelagius wrote his commentaries on the 
13 Epistles of Paul, which were preserved in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages. So Augustine was no exception to the rule, when, in the beginning 
of his career, he too only wrote commentaries on Paul. 

Three different stages in his knowledge of these Epistles can be distin- 
guished, according to Mara. At first, he read them as a Manichee and 
in the light of Manichaeism. Then, as he writes in Contra Academicos 
II, 2, 5, in Cassiciacum (386-387) he read the whole Corpus Paulinum 
**with the greatest attention and a pure mind"'. Between 394 and 395 he 
wrote his work on the Epistle to the Galatians and commented on the 
Epistle to the Galatians in the Expositio quarundam propositionum and 
the Epistulae ad Romanos inchoata expositio. At that time he inter- 
preted the well-known passage of Romans 7, 2-25 (**what I would, that 
I do not; but what I hate, that I do"") as referring to every human being, 
including Paul, still living sub lege. (This is the exegesis accepted by the 
Pietists of the 17th and 18th century and most modern scholars.) 

And Professor Mara shows how 20 years later in his polemics with 
Pelagians Augustine changed his views and held that Paul spoke about 
Christians in the state of grace, including himself. (The same opinion 
was expressed with some emphasis by Luther and Kohlbrugge.) One 
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wonders whether the latter is not more or less an unconscious 
recrudescence of repressed Manichaeism in old age. In fact, the 
Manichees believed that sin, evil, concupiscence persisted even in the 
Elect until their final return to the realm of Light. Mani was always in 
Augustine's mind, consciously as an enemy, unconsciously as his twin. 
Even as a Catholic bishop he still quoted Tatian's Diatessaron, with 
which he became acquainted when he was a Manichee. There are many 
** Augustinian slips" in his Gospel quotations, especially when he was 
extemporising on the pulpit. And one has the impression that it became 
worse in old age (cf. Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas, Leiden 1975; 
Julien Ries, Les études manichéennes, Louvain-La-Neuve, 1988, 191). 

But that is a conclusion which prof. Mara does not draw in her 
excellent and well documented study L 'influsso di Paolo in Agostino. 
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Jean-Marc Prieur, Acta Andreae, I: Praefatio-Commentarius, 
XXVI 4 416 pp.; II: Textus, pp. 423-848 (Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Apocryphorum $5, 6). Turnhout 1989. 


The Acts of Andrew tell the missionary journey of the Apostle 
Andrew from Pontus in Asia Minor through Byzance to Patrae in 
Achaia, where he is arrested and crucified. They never contained 
anything about his birth, youth and life with Jesus and therefore are not 
a biography. It would seem that they have no historical value 
whatsoever, not even when they report the death of the apostle in 
Patrae, but the mythological story they narrate is impressive and well- 
written. 

Since the last war many new and unknown fragments of this writing 
have been discovered. Among the collection of Coptic papyri acquired 
in Berlin in 1956 we identified one (fragmentary) **Act of Andrew", 
later called Papyrus Utrecht 1, in which a magician tries in vain to 
seduce a ''virgin"'; and a soldier, when healed by Andrew, takes of his 
uniform and becomes a Christian. In 1960 J. Barns published a short 
Sahidic fragment of two folios which he had found in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. About 1981-1982 Th. Détorakis and J.M. Prieur 
found more complete and better texts concerning Andrew's activity in 
Patrae in manuscripts from the Sinai (Sinai gr. 526) and Jerusalem 
(Saint Sabas 103). Finally dom. L. Leloir published his translation of 
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a valuable Armenian passion of Andrew in 1976. Only the Utrecht and 
Oxford fragments contain the authentic text, all other old and new 
sources are abstracts or revisions. 

Basing himself upon all the available old and new material the author 
of the above mentioned dissertation at the University of Geneva 
endeavours with success to reconstruct the original form of this 
apocryphal writing. He concludes that R.A. Lipsius was right when he 
suggested that the then existing parts were heavily edited, and again was 
wrong when he supposed that the original writing was gnostic. Prieur 
proves that it was rather encratite. These Acts forbade namely marriage 
and sex, rejected private property and military service, ordered 
vegetarianism and considered martyrdom to be the normal end of a 
Christian life. The soul was held to be pre-existent and to live 
unconsciously in the human being, until it is awakened by the revealing 
word of the apostle and becomes conscious of itself. No distinction 
between God and the eternal Christ is made. Creation and the historical 
Jesus are passed over in silence. The Bible is not quoted, there are some 
allusions to the canonical Gospels. 

The Acts of Andrew are rightly said to betray the familiarity of its 
author with the Acts of John, supposedly written about 150 A.D. and 
to have influenced in their turn the Acts of Paul ( - 200) and the Acts 
of Thomas (which I now think were written at Edessa about 225). They 
did not contain the tradition found elsewhere in the Early Church that 
Andrew preached in Scythia, but focus on his miracles and sermons in 
Patrae in the Peloponesus. Therefore it has often been supposed that 
they were written there. Against this Prieur observes that their author 
speaks about a proconsul in Patrae, whereas in reality this functionary 
resided in Corinth. Thus he, the author, betrays his ignorance of the 
local situation and must have lived elsewhere, possibly in Alexandria. 
In any case he does have many ideas in common with Philo, the Corpus 
Hermeticum, the Gnostics and the (encratite) Sentences of Sextus. So 
far Prieur. 

This book is good, but it is not a masterpiece: the author could have 
been more familiar with some relevant developments in patristic 
scholarship. 

A) According to the Acts of Andrew there are two physeis of men, one 
consubstantial with the divine, one consubstantial with the demonic. 
Prieur holds that this difference is caused by the free decision of man 
for or against the message of salvation which is preached to all. Against 
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this it should be observed that according to the Manual of Discipline 
(II) found at Qumran there are two toledoth (natures) of all the 
children of men, those born of truth who spring from a fountain of light 
and those born of falsehood, who spring from a source of darkness. 

In many Coptic Gnostic writings from Nag Hammadi, which all seem 
to originate from the special sect of the Gnostikoi, two races are 
opposed to each other, the descendants of Seth, identified with the sons 
of God and the descendants of Cain, himself begotten by Satan, who 
had raped Eve. Nowhere it is said that these races can be changed. 

The 7ripartite Treatise of the Jung Codex, from the school of the 
Valentinian Herakleon, teaches that the Saviour at his coming revealed 
what each was: the spiritual race, being light from light and spirit from 
spirit, accepted Gnosis, the psychic race believed, the material race, 
however, which is alien in every way, shunned away from the shine of 
the Light, because its appearance destroys it (118,30-119,16). 

The two physeis of the Acts of Andrew have, as far as I see, exactly 
the same ontological status as the children of Seth and the children of 
Cain according to the '*Gnostics"', and the pneumatics and hylics of 
Valentinian Gnosis. We might regret that all these people believed in an 
inexorable predestination, but should not indulge in wishful thinking. 
B) How is it possible that such a gnostic tenet should be contained in 
an encratite writing? As far as stress on poverty is concerned, Encratism 
can be explained in terms of Early Christian radicalism and has Palesti- 
nian overtones. Its myth of the Self, however, is typically Hellenic and 
can be paralleled from many Alexandrian authors, Jewish, Gnostic and 
Catholic alike. Could this be so, because the Christendom of Alexandria 
was founded by Jewish Christians from Palestine? Is it possible that the 
Acts of Andrew were written in second century Alexandria, where 
*Gnostics", Valentinians and Encratites were still living under one 
roof, before they were expelled from the Church in the course of the 
third century? Perhaps these groups were communicating vessels which 
influenced each other. Moreover, all groups there spoke the half 
Platonic, half Stoic idiom of acculturation to the dominating culture 
which is also found in the Acts of Andrew. Prieur should have seen that 
the Encratites of Alexandria which are quoted in the third book of Cle- 
ment's Stromateis offer the exact parallels to the Acts of Andrew, 
especially when they proclaim that the soul is pre-existent and that pro- 
creation should be avoided, because birth only leads to death. In a 
wellknown passage (37) Andrew says that the spirit was brought down 
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with Eve, when she fell (through concupiscence), and was restored, 
when Maximilla knew herself and through abstinence from intercourse 
returned to Paradise on high. This corresponds almost literally with the 
view of the Alexandrian Encratite Julius Cassianus that the soul, having 
become female through concupiscence, has come down to the world of 
birth and death. 

C) Gregory of Nazianz describes in his Life of Cyprian and Justina how 
Cyprian, a magician in Syrian Antioch, falls in love with a Christian 
girl, Justina, and sends a demon to bring her to him, but is frustrated 
in his plans by her prayer. This certainly is a good parallel to the story 
of the magician and the parthenos in Papyrus Utrecht 1. Unless another 
similar story can be quoted, we must assume that the latter is a source 
of the former. It is a bit cheap to deny this without any argumentation, 
as Prieur does. And perhaps it is meaningful to contrast this encratite 
and catholic tradition about a virgin and a magician with the gnostic 
couple of Simon-Faustus and Helena, a magician and a prostitute, in 
the Pseudo-Clementine writings. The one story certainly lies behind 
Calderon's Magico Prodigioso, the Spanish Faust, the other possibly is 
reflected in Goethe's Faust II (cf. Jarl Fossum, 'Helena', in R. A.C. 107, 
1987, 338-355). 

In a second volume Prieur has collected and translated almost all the 
available material of the Acts of Andrew. He has established a Greek 
text of his own, basing himself mainly on the new manuscripts from 
Jerusalem and the Sinai, and on the old Vaticanus graecus 808. More- 
over, he has added useful indices. The reader will find in this book (653- 
671) the editio princeps of the Coptic Papyrus Utrecht 1, collated again 
and constituted with the greatest care and perspicacity by Roel van der 
Broek. 
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William L. Petersen (ed.), Gospel Traditions in the second century. 
University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame 1989. XI and 174 pp. 


Between April 15th and 17th 1988 eight scholars met at the University 
of Notre Dame in Indiana to discuss some Gospel traditions in the 
second century of the Christian era. Their attention focused mainly on 
the Alexandrian text of the New Testament and its so-called Western 
Text (Codex Bezae, Vetus Latina (Afra and Itala) and Old Syriac ver- 
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sions). Curiously enough, there is no discussion of the Gospel quotations 
of the Pseudo Clementine writings, which also go back to the second 
century and are highly relevant. William Petersen, author of the study 
The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as sources of Romanos the Melodist 
(Louvain 1984), edited the papers and added an interesting and 
stimulating epilogue. 

Mrs. Barbara Aland says in this book that there is no Western Text. 
This is the basic presupposition, upon which the so-called Standard Text 
is currently being constituted at the Institute for New Testament Text- 
research of the University of Münster, with the blessing of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Aland is helped by Baarda. He rightly observes that the basic idea of 
Tatian's Diatessaron was that the truth becomes visible only in unity 
and harmony. Therefore the Aramaic sage from Adiabene removed all 
contradictions from his sources, the four now canonical Gospels, which 
were held to be nothing but memoirs to serve as sources for the redac- 
tion of the one true and definitive Gospel. Tatian's most important 
achievement was the addition to an already existing Gospelharmony of 
Matthew Mark and Luke, of the Fourth Gospel, which Justin Martyr 
discarded on purpose, because it was held in high esteem by Valentinus 
and his followers. To this foursome Tatian added other material from 
either an extracanonical Gospel (which one?) or the oral tradition. In 
general, the Diatessaron reflects the situation in Rome of about 150 
A.D. with the debates there of Justin, Valentinus and Marcion. 

Baarda does not say, perhaps because it is only too obvious, that the 
extracanonical tradition in the Diatessaron is of Jewish Christian origin, 
a fact already observed by Hugo de Groot (1583-1645), and that the text 
of the Gospels current in Rome about 150 A.D. was already Western. 

Delobel is also helpful to the only lady in the group. He discusses 
some passages which may or may not have been contained in Marcion's 
Gospel and criticizes some of (von) Harnack's hypothetical reconstruc- 
tions. He ignores the established fact, so strongly emphasised by (von) 
Harnack, that Marcion used a text of Western type in Rome for his 
reconstruction of the authentic Gospel of Luke. At least Delobel should 
have tried to refute this communis opinio. But he does prove that 
several references in Nestle-Aland?* to Marcion are wrong. 

The Americans are less impressed by the news from Münster. In a 
brilliant and very radical article Koester argues that the original text of 
Mark was completed by an unknown redactor only after Matthew and 
Luke had used this primitive version. 
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The so-called Apostolic Fathers, Polycarp and II Clement excepted, 
are said not to have quoted the canonical Gospels. It is true, however, 
that the author of II Clement quotes indirectly the Gospel of the 
Nazoraeans and a Saying (**When the two are one ... etc."") also con- 
tained in the Gospel of the Egyptians and the Gospel of Thomas. All 
these writings are said to be independent of the canonical Gospels. 
Koester even goes as far as to hold that not only the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, but also 7he Dialogue of the Saviour and The Apokryphon 
of James present a completely independent tradition. 

Justin Martyr used a catechism of some harmonised passages taken 
from Matthew and Luke plus non-canonical Sayings. This harmony was 
intended to be the one inclusive new Gospel, which would make its 
predecessors obsolete. 

And there is the Secret Gospel of Morton Smith, of which the 
canonical text of Mark is a redaction, according to Koester. 

All this evidence points to the fact that the text of the Synoptic 
Gospels was very unstable during the first and second centuries. New 
Testament textual critics have been deluded by the illusion that the 
archetypes of the textual tradition are almost identical with the 
autographs. This cannot be confirmed by any external evidence, says 
Koester. Koester's theories deserve very serious consideration. It seems 
plausible that Justin's Gospel harmony is based on two written sources. 
The Gospel of Thomas, however, seems to be of about the same date. 
Could it not equally use two written sources, a Judaic Christian one and 
an Enkratite one? And would not this show that in Edessa, where 
*"Thomas" was written, the canonical Gospels were not known at the 
time? 

Epp, a staunch supporter of conservative views, is hardly less critical 
of Aland. He distinguishes four textual clusters: A, the Koine and later 
Byzantine texttype; B, (the second), third century Papyrus 75 and the 
Codex Vaticanus (B): this would be the Alexandrian text; C, Pap.*? and 
W, an *'in-between"' text; D, Pap.??, Pap.**, Pap.?* and the manuscripts 
0171 and Codex Bezae (D). The reality of this D-text, long known as the 
Western text, is not to be doubted. Lines of connection can be drawn 
from the four early manuscripts to Codex Bezae, and a further trajec- 
tory can be traced into the tenth century in minuscule 1739 (Acts only) 
and to the thirteenth century with minuscules 614 and 383. Those who 
eschew the identification of text-types in the early period of New Testa- 
ment textual transmission are accused by Epp of obscurantism. 
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As so often, an Englishman tries to mediate between the Americans 
and the Germans. Birdsall admits that the term Western Text, invented 
in the eighteenth century by the irresponsible rationalist Semler, is a 
misnomer. Moreover, he agrees that the text of Codex Bezae (5th cen- 
tury) cannot be simply identified with any entity of the second century. 
But already then textual forms existed which were not characteristic of 
the Alexandrian tradition and may be called *'proto-Western text or 
texts". They are: 

1) a number of first-hand readings in Papyrus 66; 

2) the Latin Afra text of Codex Palatinus (e), which is virtually the 
text of Cyprian, and the still older Afra text of Codex Bobbiensis (k); 

3) the Diatessaron of Tatian and in a way the Old Syriac Gospels, 
which owe something to the Diatessaron; 

4) the text of Marcion; 

5) the Gospel quotations of Irenaeus, though caution is necessary 
with the Latin translation. Greek fragments show, that the original 
reading in Matthew 3,16-17 was: ob (ci ó vióc), as in the Codex Bezae, 
the Old Latin a and d and the two Old Syriac manuscripts. I add that 
the same variant is found in the Gospel of the Ebionites and there 
reflects the Jewish Christian view that Jesus was adopted as Son of God 
during his baptism: ''You are my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased'' and again: ''I brought you forth today. And forthwith a great 
light illuminated the place"! (fragment 3). A similar Jewish Christian, 
adoptianist, interpolation is found in the Codex Bezae, the Itala, Justin 
and other ecclesiastical writers: **You are my son, I brought you forth 
today'' (Luke 3,22). 

Another fragment of Irenaeus, in the Sacra Parallela, to which Bird- 
sall calls attention, reads in Matthew 25,41: «ó rüp xó alavtov 0 fjco(uaxoev 
ó xatfjo uou. This is also to be found in the Clementine Hornilies and 
reflects the typically Jewish Christian view that God himself is the origin 
of evil, because according to them Satan is the left hand of God. It 
becomes more and more clear, why Mani, who grew up among these 
fundamentalists, became a dualist on the rebound. 

These examples, says Birdsall, justify the view that distinctive Greek 
textual variants were known in the second century, and that these 
variants are not infrequently those which survived in the witnesses of the 
so-called Western Text. 

Birdsall suggests that the bilingual Codex Bezae is the product of lec- 
tions in parallel languages in an eastern church such as Jerusalem. It is 
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equally plausible that the Codex Bezae originated in Carthage, where 
the translation of the Bible into Latin started and Tertullian still wrote 
some of his treatises in Greek and Latin. Moreover, both the Codex 
Palatinus and the Codex Bobbiensis, local texts of Carthage, show the 
fingerprints of the Jewish Christian Gospel tradition, as has been shown 
in this review (14, 1960, 204-215). 

The only one of the contributors to this volume who shows some 
awareness of recent developments in the field of Early Church history 
is Brock. He discusses the earliest Syriac terms for the incarnation in 
Luke I, 35. For émwxéce the Diatessaron used nmaggen, a Jewish 
Aramaic term. Other Syriac writings (but probably not the old Syriac 
versions, where this passage is missing nowadays) used the expression 
$rà b- (to rest in), which is equally not Syriac but Jewish Aramaic. Both 
words were used in the Jewish targumim to designate the divine presence 
on earth. 

The latter probably goes back to the Judaic (that is Palestinian) roots 
of Syriac Christianity and belongs to the earliest oral kerygma in Syriac, 
according to Brock. The former was chosen by Tatian, because he was 
familiar with the Paschal connotations of the word in the targumim, 
and related therefore the incarnation to the typology of the Passover 
Lamb. 

All this is very plausible, because the Aramaic Christianity of Edessa 
originated in the Palestinian mission and was quartodeciman, with 
stress on the Paschal Lamb, like the Judaic Christians of Jerusalem. 

None of the eight lectures mentions a possible Jewish Christian influ- 
ence upon the Western Text. After Nag Hammadi, and the Gospel of 
Thomas with its Judaic tradition, this is remarkable. After having read 
this book, however, I am more convinced than ever before that the free- 
floating Gospel tradition of Jewish Christian origin was mainly respon- 
sible for the excessive purism and hyperurbanism of the Alexandrian 
text, as well as for the interpolations in the Western Text, especially in 
the Codex Bezae. 
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S. Agostino d'Ippona, La dottrina cristiana. Introduzione, tradu- 
zione e note di L. Alici; id., 7/ maestro. Introduzione, traduzione e note 
di A. Pieretti (Collana 'Letture cristiane del primo millennio' 7 and 8). 
Milan, Edizioni Paoline, 1989 and 1990, resp. 393, 188 pp. 


Verba enim prorsus inter homines obtinuerunt principatum 
significandi quaecumque animo concipiuntur (doctr.chr. 2.3.4). Both in 
De magistro and in De doctrina christiana Augustine's theory of signa 
in general and their linguistic department in particular occupies a large 
part of the text. In the former work this theory finally develops into the 
urgent plea to listen to the true Teacher, ut ad eum intro conuersi 
erudiamur, whereas in the latter it is incorporated in a wider discussion 
about christian culture and education, as these are indispensable for the 
understanding and the explanation of Scripture. Both are fundamental 
for the study of Augustine's views on language and rhetoric and for that 
reason their contents have been the object of many scholarly enquiries. 
Besides, De magistro has often been translated—i.a. eleven 20th century 
Italian translations are listed by Pieretti—and De doctrina christiana, 
though receiving somewhat less attention from translators, is available 
in several versions too. 

The editions under review can be quite useful for the readers of this 
journal in that they contain thorough introductions and many extensive 
notes on the text, in which much scholarly work has been conveniently 
summarized. Ample bibliographies are added. Generally speaking, the 
texts are rendered in a sensible manner, although there are some lapses 
in the translation of doctr.chr. In the first place the title has to be 
criticized: Augustine surely is not dealing with 'doctrine', but with the 
**culture chrétienne", as Marrou pointed out more than 50 years ago. 
TLL V 1.1802.74 considers doctrina in the title to be the equivalent of 
institutio. Alici, of course, is not the only scholar to go astray here. 
Some further examples: in 2.3.4, where Augustine briefly touches upon 
the different ways in which signa are perceived by the five senses, A. 
fails to understand per gustatum in a reference to the Eucharist; here 
and there he curiously grapples with negations, e.g. 2.13.20 (scientia 
signorum), qua non inflari omnino difficile est clearly refers to man's 
difficulty in restraining pride in his accomplishments, which is not 
expressed by ''di cui non é difficile inorgoglirsi"" (170); the final clause 
ut...admoneretur lectoris intentio (4.7.15) does not word the intentions 
of Augustine, but of the LXX. 
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Such flaws, however, are few and far between and they do not 
damage the value of these commendable books. 
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F. Halkin, Saints de Byzance et du Proche-Orient. Seize textes grecs 
inédits (Cahiers d'Orientalisme XIII). Genéve, Patrick Cramer Éditeur, 
1986. 172 pp. 


This collection is one of the last fruits of the editorial work of the late 
Bollandist F. Halkin, who died in July 1988. An 'esquisse de sa vie et 
de son ceuvre' by his colleague P. Devos can be found in AB 106, pages 
V-XL. Father Halkin was an expert in Byzantine hagiography and 
during his long scholarly career he has made available a large number 
of texts. The present book contains ten Passions which belong to the 
genre of 'récits épiques' in Delehaye's well-known definition. In all but 
one cases H. has added a French translation, which is most helpful. 
There is a curious lapse on p. 16, where the date of St Proclus! execution 
should be *12 juillet' instead of '*12 avril", whilst on p. 102 in St Gor- 
dian's allusion to Rom. 12.1 é£u«vxóv has been neglected in the 
translation. 

By way of appendix H. has added six unedited encomia of saints by 
the 1Oth century (thus H.) rhetor Nicetas Paphlagon. The book has been 
beautifully produced, with an excellently legible Greek text. 
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